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THE PILGRIM FATHERS, 


AND THE NATIONAL MONUMENT AT PLYMOUTH, MAss, 


Tue approaching dedication, in August, of the Na- | December celebrations in many States, the story of tha 
tional Monument to the Forefathers, at Plymouth, Massa- | Pilgrims, who, in December, 1620, founded at Plymouth 
ehusetts, brings up, even more vividly than the usual | the first successful English colony north of the Rive: 
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Janes. Wide-spread as is New England element, and 
general as is the veveration for the Pilgrims, the effort to 
make the work a national one has not been crowned with 


entire success. The project dates back almost a genera- 


tion, and the corner-stone of the fine monument now to | 


te dedicated was laid on the 2d day of August, 1859. 
The country was already animated by sectional feelings, 
an the North receiving its chief impulse from New 
England, and the South catehing its inspiration from 
South Carolina, were already assuming an attitude which, 
in little more than a year, culminated in an attempt to 
divide the United States, and in a fearful civil war. 

Amid all this, the Monnment to the Forefathers was 
well-nigh forgotten, and to give it a national character 
was out of the question. 


armed nation laid aside the implements and trappings of 
war. We have celebrated the centenaries of our Declara- 
tion of Independence, of the capture of Yorktown and 
other decisive battles in our struggle for freedom, of the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States, and 
of the inauguration of the Federal Government under 
George Washington. 

We may now look back beyond the last century end 
commemorate the founders of the colonies whose sons re- 
fused to be deprived of the just rights as British subjects 
which their fathers enjoyed in England, and which they 
and them descendants, adding a new empire to England, 
were by the strongest reasons entitled to enjoy unim- 
paired. 

The settlement at Plymouth contrasts sharply with 
nearly all attempts made to colonize our coast. The 


monarch of Spain sent well-equipped expeditions to es- 
tablish settlements at Pensacola, St. Helena and St. Au- 
gustine ; but all the outlay and all the exertion resulted 


in a petty foothold at St. Augustine. French nobles and 
princes, with all the favor of the Court at Paris, attempted 
to colonize Acadia and the banks of the St. Lawrence. 
The failure was as complete. After great expenditure and 
hardship, Quebee and Port Royal, able to live ouly by 
the fur-trade and aid from Europe, were the poor result. 


The courtiers of Queen Elizabeth and James tried to set- | 


tle the Province which in their flattery they named Vir- 
ginia. Raleigh failed at Roanoke ; and the later efforts 
on the James are marked by famine, suffering, Indian 
wars and misgovernmept. In 1620 Virginia had but a 
feeble hold on life. The Dutch had two trading-houses 
on the river to which Hudson left his name, but the few 
rude houses near them could scarcely be termed settle- 
ments. 


In contrast to this, we find a small body of Englishmen | 


self-exiled in Holland, handicraftsmen, not farmers, un- 
fitted by training to wring a livelihood from ungenerous 
soil, averse by principle and by their career in life to any- 
thing like war, with the most seanty resources, with no 
aid from king, prince or noble, attempt a settlement, se- 
lect an unpromising northern coast, land in midwinter 
and succeed; when, according to every logical reason 
basel on experience, they ought to have failed, It was 
the inherent, indomitable resolve of these men to suc- 
ceed, and to persevere to the end, which made their 
little settlement the seed from which others grew up, 
animated by the same spirit that gives them their just 
p'ace in history. St. Augustine inspired no other colony; 
Jamestown led to the creation of no other near it. 
Canada and Acadia encouraged no other French settle- 
ments ; but Plymouth became the nueleus of Massachu- 
setts Bay, Hartford, New Haven, New Hampshire, and 
settlements in Maine, which were soon, for many pur- 


Peace has settled on the conn- | 
try, and it is now nearly a quarter of a century since an | 
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poses, formed into a union under a controlling body, and 
even Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, created 
by their intolerance, harmonized with them in their ex- 
ternal relations. 

The success of the Plymouth Pilgrims under all unto- 


| ward circumstances, and the generative spirit of thei; 


polity, invest the details of their early struggles wit), 
intense interest ; and the descendants of the primiti\« 
settlers of Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire 
and Maine, as well as those of other parts of Massachu- 
setts, turn reverently to Plymouth as the cradle of New 
England, and join with the descendants of the passen- 
gers on the Muyflower in commemorating the landing 
on the rock in the bleak days of December, 1620. 

Though Plymouth has never grown to be a great and 
prosperous city, with its vast fleets of merchant1en, its 
busy manufactures and extensive trade, it has kept on 
&@ quiet existence, gradually increasing, content with its 
lot, and jealously preserving the memorials of its fonnd- 
ers. It has not passed away to live only in name, lil 
Jamestown, or St. Mary’s, Port Royal or Charlesfort. 1t 
stands like a happy mother pointing to the prosperity of 
her children, rather than boasting of her own wealth or 
position. 

A little congregation of non-conformists gathered at 
the Yorkshire village of Sereoby, under the pastoral care 
of the Rev. Richard Clifton, whose religious views lad 
caused him to be deprived of his living in the Established 
Cbhureh. Among those formed in his school were Jolin 
Robinson, William Bradford and William Brewster. When 
the rule of Archbishop Bancroft threatened the existence 
of all non-conformist congregations, Clifton’s followeis 
endeavored to escape to Holland. Not without great 
suffering at the hands of the authorities, who repeatedly 
prevented their embarking and punished them by severe 
imprisonment, a number, at last, reached Amsterdam in 
1608, where two wrangling non-conformist congregations 
were already settled. To avoid being drawn into their 
disputes, the Scrooby congregation removed to Leyien, 
but as Mr. Clifton remained at Amsterdam, Mr. Robin- 
son and Mr. Brewster took charge of the church. The 
authorities at Leyden received the exiles kindly, a church 
belonging to a Beguinage was assigned to them, and they 
apparently conducted their religious services in a build- 
ing surrounded by the peculiar cottages of that Catholic 
sisterhood. The little colony numbered about two hun- 
dred, and each sought employment according to his 
knowledge, Brewster becoming s printer and issuing 
books that look like Elzivirs. Here they remained in 
peace for some years, waiting patiently, but they never 
became perfeetly at home in Holland. There was much 
that was uncongenial, and they did not wish their chil- 
dren to lose, as they would in time do, their English 
speech and all love to their own country. But whither 
could they go? To return to England was impossible. 
America indeed offered a refuge, but they shrunk from 
the dangers of famiue, scurvy, attacks from the savages, 
and even from the long voyage over a stormy ocean. But 
terrible as the ides appeared at first, Ameriea came 0)) 
again and again as the only available haven. As soon as 
it became known that they thought of emigrating, tem)t- 
ing offers were made to induce them 4o settle in New 
Netherland; but thongh this would relieve them from 
some of the dreaded evils, they could accept the offer 
only to cease to be English, when the longing to preserve 
their English nationality was one of the greatest motives 
that impelled their desire to leave Holland. 

The Virginia Company, under its grants, claimed the 
only territory in Ame: ‘va where it seemed feasible to set 


THE 


tle. If they conld obtain a faverable concession from 
this body, and a kind of safeguard from the King against 
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being molested for non-conformity, such as lad been | 


given to Catholics in the projected settlenents under 


Peckham and Arundell, they resolved to make the at- | 
tempt. Two of their body were accordingly seut to En- | 


gland to sound the company, and to preseat Seven Arti- 
cles, expressing their religious views, in which they 
acecepted the doctrines of the Church of England, the 
lawfulness of the appoinment and jurisdiction of ecclesi- 
astical officers, and professed right{'l oedieuce to the 
royal anthority. 

The Virginia Company, eager to colonize its territories, 
showed every disposition to favor their settlement in 
America. But King Jaines opposed it, and could not be 
induced to do more than promise that the religious atti- 
tude of the intended emigrants should be connived at, so 
long as they gave no public offense, 


Alter some negotiation a grant was obtained from the 
Virginia Company, taken out in the name of a friend in | 


Evgland. A joint stock company, with shares at ten 


pounds, was formed, about seventy individuals took up | 


shares, and it was agreed that at the end of seven years 
the capital and profits should be divided. 
who had made up their minds to venture all began their 
preparations to leave the ‘‘ goodly and pleasant city which 
had been their resting-place for twelve years.” Their first 


Then those | 


step was to purchase a little vessel of sixty tons, ill- | 


named the Speedwell. It lay at Delft Haven, on the 
River Maese, fourteen miles from Leyden, and with many 
prayers and tears, the emigrauts prepared to reach it with 
what it was possible to transport. 
remain at Leyden gave them a modest banquet and 
accompanied them to Delft Haven. 
performed by their pastor, Mr. Robinson, where a flood 
of tears was poured out, their fellow-exiles accompanied 
the emigrants to their little ship with hearts too full for 


words. And while their reverend pastor, falling on his 


There, after prayer | 


knees, commended them to the Lord, with mutual em- 


braces and many tears they took their leave of one 


another, the Hollanders who had gathered around moved | 


with pity at the sight. Sailing on the 22d of July, they 
soon reached Southampton, where the Mayflower - 
sel of thrice the tonnage of the Leyden bark — joined 
them. On the 5th of August the two vessels, each with a 
governor and two assistants chosen by the passengers, 
steered for their new homes, The emigrant pilgrims 
numbered about one hundred and twenty. 


a ves- 


Twice were | 


they compelled to put back by the leaky condition of the | 
Speedwell, and a whole month of the favorable part of | 


the year was lost. 
had not failed, one hundred and two men, women and 
children, sailed in the Mayflower, she was found to be 
wretchedly slow. Of the whole party, Edward Winslow, 


When, at last, those whose courage | 


| harbor, the New Plymouth of the settlers. 


a gentleman who, while traveling in Holland, joined | 


them, and Miles Standish, of the old Catholic house of 
Standish, of Standish and Duxbury, were apparently the 
only men belonging to the gentry. 

For nine weeks and a day the Mayflower made her slow 
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grant from the Virginia Company, or just where they 
proposed to plant their first settlemeut. ’ 

Unwittingly they settled finally beyond the limits of 
the patent to the Virginia Company, and while they were 
on the ocean the New England coast was included in the 
patent made by King James I. to ‘“‘ The Council estab- 
lished at Plymouth, in the County of Devon, for the 
planting, ordering, ruling and’ governing of New Eng- 
Jand in America.” When the returning Wiyflower made 
known to the friends of the Pilgrims in England the 
place where the settlement had actually been begun by 
Carver, Brewster and their companions, steps were taken 
to obtain from the new company a pateut, which was 
duly signed by the Dukes of Hamilton and Lenox, tlie 
Earl of Warwick, Lord Sheffield and Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, the company not imposing onerous conditions, 
glad enough to hare a settlement within their limits, 
effected without any cost or trouble to themselves, 

It has in later days been vaguely stated tha. the desti- 
nation of the Mayflower was on or near Hudson River, 
and Jones, her captain, has been charged with having 
been bribed by the Dutch to land them 
from their proposed destination. 

The first land they sighted was the white sand-banks 
of Cape Cod, and time was lost in sailing southward and 


at a distance 


| then returning, till on the 11th of November the May- 
Jlower anchored in what is now called Provincetown Har- 


bor. Here the pilgrims drew up a compact of government, 
covenanting and combining themselves into a body poli- 


| tic, to enact such just and equal laws as the good of the 
| colony might require. 
Those who were to | 


Several weeks were spent in examining the country, by 
means of the shallop along the shore, and by parties sent 
inland ; but they found little to encourage them. At 
last the shallop reached a good harbor, with land near 
it that had been cultivated ; there were pleasant streams 
and ponds, and the position seemed to the military eye of 
Standish one suited for defensive purposes, 

The little party of ten spent the Sabbath day on an 
island, which was named Clark’s Island, from the mate 
of the Mayflower. This was the first landing at Plym- 
outh ; when on Monday, December 11th, old style, o1 
2ist, according to the Gregorian Calender, they sprang 
ashore on the main-land, they landed on a rock which 
has since been preserved with pious care and honor. 
As ‘Plymouth Rock ” it figures-ein many a poem anid 
oration. As far back as 1741, the almost centenarian 
Thomas Faunce protested against any neglect or act | 
which the rock should be injured. The rock remains to 
this day ; the forests seen from the shore in the sevei- 
teenth century have not entirely disappeared. This was 
decided upon as the place for settlement ; the shallop re- 
turned to the Wi-flower, which sailed into the new-found 
They landed 
in parties on fhe rock, in time to prepare for a Sabbath 
of rest and prayer, beneath a rude temporary shelter, be- 
fore they set to work to make suitable houses. 

A platform was soon placed for their cannon, and will- 
ing hands reared a log store-house for their provisicus 
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“and tedious way over the billows of the great Atlantic, | and for common occupation till dwellings were erected. 


losing one of her passengers by death, and gaining one 
on the ocean by birth, who was quaintly named Oceanus, 
and another, Peregrine White, born while the M syflower 
rode at anchor off Cape Cod—a tough, little fellow, who 
survived all the hardships of his first Winter, and lived so 
long that he saw the opening years of the seventeenth 
century. 

There is no clew now known to guide us to determine 
positively what territory these Pilgrims obtained by 


| 


These stood on nineteen plots laid ont along a street that 
still bears the name of their Holland sojourn, Leyden, and 
boasts .of being the oldest street in New England. No 
time was now to be lost, for the Pilgrims who left Hol- 
land in midsummer had reached their new home in mid- 
winter, and were called upon to face the piercing cold of 
the New England coast. Exposure and poor food soon 
brought on sickness, and the toil of building and prepar- 
ing houses was interrupted to care for the sick and bury 
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the dead. The departed were laid in a bluff by the water- 
side, now known as Cole’s Ilill, which rises, untouched 
by unhallowed hands, just beyond the canopy- covered 
Plymouth Rock. Only twenty men are known to have 
survived that terrible Winter, three of whom soon left. 


To protect the fast dwindling party, Standish reared a | 


block-house on the hill, mounting cannon on the top to 
repel any Indian attack, and the large room beneath be- 
came the first meeting-house of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
The Spring saw cleared fields, and the Pilgrims set to 
work to plant Indian corn, taught by Squanto, an Indicn 
taken to England by Weymouth, and who came to air his 
English and give them the benefit of his knowledge. 
They planted vegetables, also, an1 laid in a store of dried 
fish for the next Winter. 


Although they were unable to ! 


On the sides of the pedestal are carved the names of 
the passengers on the Jfayflower— names piously pre- 
served in New England annals. 

Panel I.: 


“Passengers on the Mayflower: John Carver, wife and maid; 
William Lradford and wife, Edward Winslow and wife, Gilbe 
Winslow, William Brewster, wife and sons, Love and Wrestling; 
Miles Standish and wife, John Alden, Samuel Fuller, Christopher 
Martin and wife, Richard Warren, John Howland, John Allerton, 
Thomas English, Edward Dotey, Edward Leister, Stephen Hop- 
kins, wife and children, Giles, Constantia, Damaris and Oceanus; 
Humility Cooper, William Dulton, Robert Carter, Henry Sampson, 


| John Billington, wife and sons, John and Francis; Thomas Rogers 
| and son Joseph, William Holbeck, John Langmore, John Hooke, 


William I.atham, Isaac Allerton, wife and children, Bartholomew, 
Remember and Mary; Richard Britteridge, George Soule, Richard 
Clarke, Richard Gardiner.” 


: na 


send back a return cargo by the Mayflower, the next ves- | 
sel that came, the Fortune, carried back a load of clap- 
boards, and hogsheads of beaver-skins purchased from 
the Indians. 

Such is the familiar tale known throughout the land, 
and this is the settlement which the National Monument 


to the Forefathers is intended to commemorate. It was 
designed by Hammatt Billings. The main pedestal is of 
octagon form, with four projecting buttresses at the base. 
On these are seated allegorical figures, each nine feet 
high, representing Morality, Education, Law and Free- 
dom. On the pedestal is a noble figure of Faith, carved 
in solid and enduring granite, and thirty-six feet in 
height, the total height of the monument being eighty. 
One hand is uplifted, the other holds the Bible. 


| in the cabin of the Mayflower. 


ae 


VIEW OF PLYMOUTH, MASS., FROM TIE HARBOR. 


Panel II.: 

“Passengers on the Mayflowcr: John Turner and two sons, 
John Crackston and his son John, Moses Fletcher, John Goodman, 
Francis Eaton, wife and son Samuel; James Chilton, wife and 
daughter Mary; Degory Priest, Thomas Williams, Edward Mar- 
geson, Peter Brown, Edward Fuller, wife and son Samuel; Will- 
jam Mullins, wife and children, Joseph and Priscilla; Edward 
Tilly and wife, Francis Cooke and son John, Thomas Tinker, wife 
and son; John Rigdale and wife, John Tilly, wife and daughter 
Elizabeth ; Ellen Moore, Jasper Moore, Richard Moore and brother, 
Desire Minter, William White, wife and sons, Resolved and Pere- 
grine; Solomon Power, Elias Story, Edward Thompson, Roger 
Wilder. 

“Robert Cushman, who chartered the Mayflower, and was 
active and prominent in securing the success of the Pilgrim 
enterprise, came in the Fortune, 1621.” 


The pancl on the face of the monument bears this in- 
scription : 
“National Monument to the Forefathers, erected by a grateful, 


people in remembrance of their labors, sacrifices and sufferings 
for the cause of civil and religious liberty.” 


A fourth panel is left to record its erection and dedica- 
tion. The square faces of the buttresses are adorned 
with well-conceived and finely executed alto-relievos of 
four important scenes in the history of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers of Plymouth. 1. Robinson’s Prayer at their depart- 
ure from Delft Haven. 2. The Signing of the Compact 
3. The Landing on Plym- 
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—— 


outh Rock. 
grims and the Indian chief Massasoit. 


The monument is a noble one, worthy of those whom 
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4. Tho Treaty between the Plymouth Pil- 


Plymouth is now making every preparation to give a 
national character to the dedication services. The inau- 
guretion will be in charge of the Grand Lodge of Fice- 


lf 


Wal 
{1H} 
He | 


ELYMOUTH ROCK, 


it is to honor, and of the State. It augurs the com pletion, 
a'so, of the memorial to Miles Standish, at Duxbury, 
which sti) waits its finishing touches. 


masons of Massachusetts. _The Pilgrim Society of Plym- 
outh, with societies of every kind from the cities and 
the counties of New England, will take part in the grand 
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d'<play. Those who are to speak are not of New England 
they represent different elements in the country. 
‘Phe oration will be delivered by Mr. Breckinridge, of 
Kentucky, and John Boyle O'Reilly, of Boston, has been 
invited to read the poem on the occasion. 

The Hon. John D. Long, President of the Pilgrim 
“ociety, deserves much of the credit for the completion 
of the monument and the coming celebration, of which 
William P. Stoddard is to be Chief Marshal. 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific, in thousands of pleas- 
ant homes, by camp-fire, and from scenes of toil, will rise, 
from grateful hearts of men and women of New England 
race, responsive echoes to the words of prayer, of thrill- 
ing oratory and of inspired poetry that will be uttered by 
the sea-shore, where, in sight of the very rock trod by the 
Pilgrims, thousands will gather to bear testimony to 
their moral worth, their wonderful courage and endur- 
ance, and their grand faith in humanity and its power for 
good, untrammeled by the tyranny of old-time European 
governments. 

The streets of the old city will be crowded by many to 


origin ~ 


strangers to an ancestral home. ‘They will not find it 
like so many of our mushroom cities that spring up like 
Jonah’s gourd, and sometimes wither iike it after a brief 
existence. Plymouth grew with modest growth. Four 
years after its foundation the village numbered only a 
hundred and eighty souls in its thirty-two cabins. Bos- 
ton soon outstripped it, and in time the Colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay absorbed the less pretentious ‘‘ New Plym- 
outh.” To the end of its separate existence Plymouth 
remained an humble community, attracting few to swell 
its population or increase its wealth. But its history is 
free from many scenes that are now deplored as we read 
the annals of Massachusetts Bay. 

The modern pilgrim to Plymouth will find much to 
interest, to awaken feelings of respect for solid worth, of 
pity for sufferings and death patiently borne, of honor to 
sturdy manhood and sterling qualities. They will visit 
the famous rock, a mass of syenitic granite, now covered 
by a canopy of granite, beautiful in design and execu- 
tion, and well suited in character to its purpose. It is 
even more worthy of respect than the rock beneath it, for 
within it are incased all bones found in the original buri- 
al-place on Cole’s Hill, where those who succumbed to 
disease during the first fatal Winter were interred in si- 
lence and awe by the survivors, who feared, by any sign 
of graves, to reveal to the native Indians the rapidity 
with which they were wasting away. 

In Pilgrim Hall he will find the chair once used by 
Carver, the first Governor of Plymouth, and that of Elder 
Lrewster, who officiated as the first minister of the new 
settlement ; the sword that Standish wore and wielded 
so effectually as to inspire awe of his rather puny frame ; 
te Bible that his friend John Alden perused devoutly. 


landing of the Pilgrims, in the canvases on the walls, in 
the works of Lucy, Weir and Sargent. 

He can pass from the canopied rock up the old burial- 
bluff, and tread Leyden Street, as the first settlers did, to 
the siie of the old fort; he can look out to Clark's Island 
where the exploring-party spent the first Sabbath ; skirt 
the Town Brook fed by many delicate springs, and seek 
shelte: from the blazing sun of August in the forest which 
has for two centuries and a half invited the Pilgrims and 
their descendants to its cool recesses and its two hun- 


whom it has been a household word, but who come as | 


He will find what American art has done to illustrate the | 


| sible to lose one’s self. 
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placed his home. He can visit Watson's Hill, the scene 
of one of the basso-relievos of the monument, where Mas- 
sasoit appeared in March, 1621, with sixty warriors, bn. 
was won to peace and concluded a treaty which was sa- 
credly kept for fifty years ; but he will return to the spot 
where the interest now centres, the high hill near Samo. 
set House, where rises in its grandeur the National Mon. 
| ument to the Forefathers. 

| He cannot but leave the pleasant city of 7,500 inhabit. 
ants with regret, and with respect for its heroic founders 
and its modest career. Its annals have no records of 
courts or palace ; of state intrigue or blind ambition ; lit- 
tle of warlike panoply, and none of war impelled by lust 
of conquest ; but it is a community founded in Christian 
faith, which has sought throughout its existence to main- 
tain and perpetuate what it typifies in enduring granite, 
morality combined with education, and freedom that re- 
spects the law. 


i LIFE IN BELGRADE, 


By A FRENCH JOURNALIST. 


| THe train draws into the station at 10 p.m. I have 
been traveling in the Orient Express for five whole days, 
and now, added to this, I mount a shaky vehicle, and am 
tossed about unmercifully, until I arrive at the centre of 
the town, where I descend at last at the Hétel de Paris, 
in a state of mental and physical dilapidation that ap- 
proaches dissolution. The fat and rosy chamber-maid, 
wishing to cheer my drooping spirits, brings me a hot 
brick in her big colored apron. Unwisely I decline the 
offered boon, and get to bed, hoping to sleep—un wisely, 
because any one who would sleep in Belgrade must know 
the customs of the country, and roll himself tightly in 
the one counterpane which replaces our many blankets. 
otherwise he stands a fair chance of being frozen to 
death. 

Belgrade, the capital of Servia, has only 30,000 inhab- 
itants. It is a type of a small provincial city, where, 
except on market-days, there is little or no animation. 
The houses are all dirty, one story in height, and that 
story very low. The shops all have a listless and un- 
happy air. The newer quarters of the town are much 
like those to be seen anywhere else. The little town is 
prettily situated on a promontory, at the foot of which 
the waters of the Save and the Danube flow together. In 
Winter everything is frozen up tight, and people walk 
and drive everywhere on the ice ; but in Spring, the wa- 
ters, released from their prison, overflow in all directions. 

The favorite public promenade lies at the head of the 
promortory, and overlooks the old mediwval fortress, 
which has now become the home of convicts. In fine 
weather, the few fashionable people come here to stroll, 
| bnt at this season the snow is up to my knees. Right 
in the middle of the Save, on an island, is the frontier 
post which separates Servia from Austria, The Austrian 
custom-house officials are visible on the opposite banks 
of the river, and the Austrian town of Semlin, in view a 
mile away, could bombard Belgrade before the Servians 
could load thir guns, 

The Place Teresia, where my hotel is situated, is paved 
very meagrely with small, pointed stones. From this 
pvint I begin my tour of Belgrade. It is really impos- 
The two principal streets of the 
town run from the Place Teresia, and an hour is quite 


dred ponds. The pilgrim to the city of the Pilgrims may 
see from Burying Hill the harbor of Plymouth, and that 
of Duxbury, with Captain's Hill, where the fiery *tandish 


sufficie:.t to do the whole place. One of these streets, 
the Rue Michel, passes the Cathedral on the way, and 
the other goes to’the Place du Théftre, in which stands a 
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statue of Prince Michel, who was assassinated, and who 
was the uncle of King Milan. ‘The sculptor has re- 
presented him on horseback, and bare-headed. Poor 
fellow! he’ must really suffer from the cold, in such a 
climate. 

Life in Belgrade is not lively. The Municipal Council 

for there is a municipal council—is very retrograde, 
and strongly refractory to all the innovations of the cent- 
ury. Gas is an unknown quantity in the town, perhaps 
because it would cost money to put it in, but also, and 
sbove all, because well-behaved people are supposed to 
have no business to be out after dark. Far better remain 
at Kome, the Belgradians think—mauners and morals and 
health will all gain thereby. 

There -is a theatre, sufficiently well managed ; but 
the Municipality — ferocious guardians of the national 
honor—tefuse to tolerate anything but Servian pieces. 
As dramatic authors are not numerous in Servia, it may 
be imagined that the theatre is not always a gay place ; 
and also, let us add, the pieces are horribly played. 

Money is searce in Servia. All of the monopolies, from 
railways down to tobacco, are in the hands of the banks. 
Even the custom-house is run by these institutions, and 
every evening the profits are handed over to their agents. 
In order to keep in the country the little money there is, 
the Municipality has invented an ingenious plan of its 
own, which is as follows: It forbids the town to all for- 
eign dancers, singers and actresses, who would certainly 
carry away the money of the country, and perhaps dam- 
age the hearts and morals of the inhabitants. And yet we 
are always hearing of the depraved and dissolute East. 

And what would they say in France, for instance, if 
the police and clergy were to occupy themselves with all 
the little love-affairs of the country ? Well, in Belgrade 
—if you happen to be a Servian, and your love has not 
received the due sanction of the Chureh and State—here 
is what will happen: For a week you will be left in 
peace, but upon the eighth day, exactly, the implacable 
law will appear, in the form of a hairy, dirty and very 
ugly pope and two forbidding-looking policemen. 

‘* Your names—Christian names—and professions ?” de- 
mand the representatives of authority. ‘‘ You love each 
other,” adds the pope. ‘“‘ Henceforth you may consider 
yourselves married.” 

And it is no use protesting ; the marriage, as thus per- 
formed, is perfectly legal in Servia. And hardest of all, 
perhaps, is the fact that the hairy pope and his assistants 
demand, and must receive, a large fee. 

All the marriages, however, are not thus made in the 
presence of an armed force. They are usually, on the 
contrary, very charming affairs. On the wedding-morn- 
ing, the groomsman, en grande toilette, a big bouquet in 
his hand, gets ont, in a carriage draped with flowers, in 
which are also seated the bride and bridegroom, in quest 
ef the wedding-guests. He knocks at all the doors, com- 
mencing with the most humble. Each family, providing 
itself with a carriage, joins the procession, which grows 
longer and more animated at every moment. There are 
vehicles of all kinds, from the rough, home-made sledge 
to the richly cushioned carriage. To the bridle and col- 
lar of each horse is attached a colored Indian handker- 


chief, which gay decoration in the evening becomes the | 


property of the coachman. Much the same custom ob- 
tains at funerals, only then the handkerchiefs are given 
to poor children. I could uot ascertain the reason of 
this curions custom, which adds, at al. cvents, a certain 
gayety of color’to the poor bony, ungroomed creatures 
dignified by the name of horses. 

Seated on the box-seat of the wedding-carriage is tho 


bagpipe - player, whose instrument is decorated in like 
manner. 

The box-seat of the following carriage is occupied by 
a@ young man, who carries two immense wax- candles, 
ornamented with long ribbons—rose-colored for the hus- 
band, and white for the bride. The nuptual flambeaux 
are lighted during the ceremony in the church, and again 
at night in the wedding-chamber. The candle which 
goes out first is supposed to indicate which of the two 
should make a will in favor of the other. And all day 
long the wedding-party dances, walks, shoots off guns in 
the street, and amuses itself generally. It is high holiday. 

A woman, before she is married—above all, in the small 
country towns—wears the ordinary dress of civilization, 
with flowers as her only ornament. These she places be- 
hind her ear, much as clerks sometimes carry their pen- 
cils; but on her wedding-day she assumes the national 
costume for the remainder of her life, and only in mourn- 
ing does she still wear flowers. In their place, she has 
a bright ribbon in her hair, or upon her forehead, or on 
the summit of a little pearl-embroidered cap. She never 
wears corsets—a simple handkerchief, crossed upon her 
bosom and tied behind, serves her purpose quite as well; 
it is less elegant, perhaps, but vastly more sensible. 

On Sunday, after dinner, I spent a portion of the day 
in the market-place. Here are the peasants, clothed in 
sheep-skins and caftans, with soft gray trousers tied 
round the calves with long cords, which serve also to 
keep up the sparka, a sort of soft leather shoe. Many 
of them have for sale uninviting-looking sour milk in big 
barrels ; the passers-by taste with their fingers, and put 
back in the barrel the curds they have not eaten. Frozen 
meat and raw smoked sausage hang in strings every- 
where, and strips of dried meat are exposed on the 
ground. I need hardly say that it is far from being the 
market of Paris. Through the market-place glide the 
sledges, drawn by small buffaloes, whose hairy backs are 
covered with old striped rugs. They have soft and liqnid 
eyes, short, pointed horns, and rough and curly coats ; 
their harness is of the simplest description, consisting 
solely of two traces, fastened to a wooden collar, which 
is passed round the neck. 

Everywhere are little wooden huts, about which tur- 
keys peck and strut, and little black, thickset pigs 
grumble and grunt. These are to be seen even ir front 
of tlie King’s Palace and the Hpuses of Parliament, and, 
as a matter of course, in all the streets and public 
squares, 

The people in the Servian capital, you see, enjoy per- 
fect liberty, and do pretty much what they please. 

Here and there I see a few soldiers, fairly, well dressed ; 
some dirty Turks, and policemen armed with guns, re- 
volvers in their belts, and fur caps dragged down over 
their eyes. If from time to time a gentleman in a silk 
hat and fur collar appears upon the streets, he has the 
air of being dreadfully out of place. 

In Winter, the police have a comparatively easy time 
of it; but in Summer they are kept busy enough. It is 
their duty, for instance, to look after the public wells 
and fountains, and see that the people form properly in 
line to obtain water for their household use. Wells are 
searce, and though the Danube and the Save are close at 
hand, the Municipality—with seeming horror of water- 
pipes, oniy equaled by its dislike for gas-pipes—prefers 
to let the inhabitants suffer from thirst. 

In my walks through the town I often met convicts, 
sometimes in groups, sometimes singly, escorted pater- 
nally by a few soldiers with their guns slung over their 
shoulders. A visitor might suppose them to be merely 
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journeymen workmen, for they were engaged in all kinds 
of labor. Some were employed carrying provisions, others 
wood, and others still worked in groups, shoveling away 
the snow. Their guardians talked and joked good-nat- 
uredly with them, and seemingly paid little attention 
as to whether the work went on or not. These fine fel- 
lows, pick on shoulder, complaisantly ogle the ladies 
who pass, and langh as heartily as well-fed boudholders. 
Their smiling faces, satisfied air and general good- 
humor remind one little enough of the vicious and 


scowling figures to be seen in our own prison-gangs. 


They are warmly clad in white skin trowsers, high fur 
boots, and a fur cap 
with cape, which 
covers their shoul- 
Over all they 
wore a white linen 
Llouse, on which 
was printed the first 
letter of the word 
condemned. Were 
it not for this letter, 
their costume might 
well be envied by 
many of the poor 
peasants who, bare- 
footed and almost 
in rags, look on as 
the work proceeds. 
The convicts are 
not always ordinary 
misdemeanants by 
any means. There 
are many political 
prisoners among 
them, and when 
these pass, the am- 
bitious office-hold- 
ers raise their hats 
politely. can 
never tell what may 
happen in this 
world, you know. 
With the excep- 
tion of the murder- 
ers, who are chain- 
ed, and never go 
out, the convicts 
are allowed a very 
fair amount of lib- 
erty. They can 
drink in the cabarets 
and buy goods in 
the shops quite like 
ordinary m or tals. 
Sometimes even they are permitted to visit their families, 
but like the honest men they are, they rarely fail to re- 
turn in a few days, to work out the remainder of their 
sentences. As for the assassins, the poor devils sleep in 
a hole, which resembles a corner of hell. 
gether in a big ditch, not unlike the lions’ dens in a zoo- 
logical garden, these men, to whom the blessing of labor 
is forbidden, crouch in the dirt, or walk about painfully, 
lifting with their hands the heavy chains and weights 
which drag on the ground behind them, and in spite of 
the cold, their incessant walking changes into black mud 
the white snow, which falls continually. The dirt is hor- 
rible ; filthy rags are stretched on cords to dry, and un- 
washed wooden bowls lie on the ground waiting for the 


ders. 
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ration of soup that is given out twice a day. Opening 
upon this ditch, which the visitor looks down upon just 
as one looks into the bears’ pit at the Zoo, are the doors 
of the cells, where the poor wretches live crowded to 
gether in abject misery. 

It is not easy to forget such a scene, and one must have 
a good fire, a warm supper and gay companionship to 
drive it away. I had the good fortune to tumble upon 
this happy trinity the same evening at my hotel, where 
dining at the diplomatic table were the atlachés of the va- 
rious legations, who are generally obliged, by their bach- 
\elor estate, to see * good dinner elsewhere than ct 
home. There was 
a Bulgarian, ca 
Italian, an Englisl:- 
man, two Frencl.- 
men and a Greek. 
At table, nothing 
was spoken but 
French, though 
each man talked 
entirely of his own 
country. The Bul- 
garian treated of lis 
coming emancipa- 
tion, the Italian 
talked of his loves, 
the Englishman cu 
his raw beef and 
said little, and the 
Greek discoursed 
dreamily of th: 
sometime taking ci 
Constantinople. 
But at last, when 
we empty our 
glasses, in which 
sparkles a very 
doubtful chan- 
pagne, it is to drink 
to Paris, the City of 
the Thousand and 
One Nights, where 
one can have every- 
thing that is want- 
ing in Belgrade— 
good wine to cheer 
the heart, beautiful 
women to warm it, 
poetry to lift the 
soul to heaven, anJd 
a sweet Spring-time 
and tender Autumn 
—that is to say, the 
loveliest things and 
most beautiful months of the years which come and go, 
| but which leave behind more smiles than tears, if we 
| know how to choose wisely. 

About two o'clock a.m. we walk down the lonely Rue 
St. Michel, lighted feebly by two or three smoky lan- 
terns. The houses are all tightly closed, and only our 
footsteps trouble the silence. We walk in Indian file, 
with great precaution, to avoid slipping. There are two 
feet of frozen snow in every street, and broken legs are an 
every-day occurrence. Near the centre of the city we come 
upon the unusual spectacle of a house blazing with light. 
Along the walls, to the right and left of the door, stand 


motionless men, draped in sheep-skins and armed with 
muskets, They are the night- guards, and within the 
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King is taking a cup of tea with one of the ambassadors. 
We do not wait to see him come out, and really there is 
uothing else to do in Belgrade at this hour of the morn- 
ing; though, for the matter of that, it is not much gayer 
at midday. 


MEMORIES 
By 
“ My grandmamma has said ;—- 
Poor old lady, she is dead, 
Long ago.” 

I nave often wished to, and at the same time have won- 
dered whether I could or not, convey to others the im- | 
pressions I hxve had of Daniel Webster, ever since I have 
had impressions at all. It is by no means strange that he 
and his contemporaries should seem, to the popular ap- 
prehension of the present generation, to belong rather to 
the ancient history of the Republic, and to those fabulous ! 
times when, as it is reported, ‘‘ there were giants in those 
days,” than to the nearer period when they actually flour- 
ished. As common as it may be, even now, to see men 
who have seen, known and heard him, yet we are apt to 
look upon them as living out of and beyond their time. 

The great war, with its deeds of tremendous magnitude, 
made such a chasm in our history, that men and events 
only just preceding it seem relegated to the ages far back 
in the past. 

I remember, in the Presidential canvasyof 1872, I asked 
Vice-president Henry Wilson if he had ever known Ste- 
phen A,’ Douglas; Daniel 8. Dickinson, William L. Marcy 
tr James Buchanan. 

“Oh, no!” he answered. 
time.” 

Before his time ? I thought. That is very singular. 
He is thirty years older than I, and I knew them. 

Our country has radically changed within the past 
quarter of a century, and is hardly at atl, except in its 
general outlines and features, the country that Webster 
knew, and helped to make so famous and strong. 

The history of our country from the formation of the 
Constitution until 1860 could be written in a few pages, 
while that of the four following years it takes volumes to 
relate. In time, the first outweighs the latter immeas- 
urably of course; in deeds and in the effect of those 
deeds, the latter makes the former seem ridicalonsly 
insignificant, an appearance that, by comparison, I am 
afraid clings more or less to the prominent characters of | 
the first-named era. 


OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 


AUSBURN TOWNER. 


| 


‘“They were all before my 


tinct to my fancy when I recall him. The great men of | 
this or any nation are apt to be looked upon by those | 
who follow them as we look upon a bronze statue of 
heroic size, always in position, ever the same, posing for 
offect, standing as they stood when they were giving ut- 
terance to famous words, or with band to brow, meditat- 
ing upon matters far beyond the ken of ordinary mortals, 

The tendency of this age, indeed, which is fall of cant | 
and affectation, seems to be to help on such notions of 
our great men ; to idealize them ; to give them attributes | 
which they never possessed or claimed to possess; to 
surround them with mystery and fog, rather than to 
show them as they were in their real manhood, honest 
workers in the flesh and blood. 

My impressions of Mr. Webster were gained in my 
childhood and boy” ood, i« the latter part of the 40's and 
through the 50’s of this century, while he was at the 
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| cluster of pungent seeds. 

Neither the great memory that Mr. Webster has left, | 
nor the notions entertained of him while he lived, pre- 
sent to me the boy aud man that even now is very dis- 


zenith of his fame; at the time of his death, and for 
several years thereafter. And yet, as it will be seen, it 
was all at a distance, being near in one sense and very far 
in another. 

My maternal grandmother, who first saw the light in 
the same year with Mr. Webster, 1782, was also born a 
Webster, and on an adjoining farm to him, in the town- 
ship of Salisbury, New Hampshire. Her father bore the 
same name as an elder brother of Mr. Webster, Ezekiel, 
both named from a common ancestor, and he was first 
cousin of Ebenezer Webster, Daniel’s father. She was 
given the name of Wealthy, a wholesome and generous 
English word, and a name borne by the wife of one of 
the family, who came to New England from the old 
country. This name appears now and then in these mod- 
ern times, changed into the rather aristocratic - looking 
Welthea. 

Those things which my memory tells me were her per- 
sonal recollections of Mr. Webster extended from the pe- 
riod of earliest childhood down to the time when, fif- 
teen or sixteen years of age, he was sent away to school. 
After that, his life, it can very truly be said, was open to 
the gaze of every one, and was entirely lost to her, for 
she passed completely away from his view, and he from 
hers. 

I can never forget, so long as I live, the dear old lady 
as she looked in the latter years of her life. In youth 


| and early womanhood she must have been very beauti- 


fal, for, even approaching close to the alotted ‘three 
score years and ten,” she was a striking-looking woman. 
Her likeness to Mr. Webster could not be mistaken. 
The large open brow, heavy eyebrows, great black eyes 
and stately figure were all a feminine counterpart of the 
pattern on which he himself was formed. Healy’s por- 
trait of Mr. Webster, painted in 1849 or 1850, beurs a 
strong resemblance to one of my grandmother take. 
about the same time, or perhaps a few years later. 

It never seemed to me that the dark-brown hair, 
smoothly parted from the centre, underneath her cap, 
was inharmonious with her age, and I never knew until 
afterward that it was false. Over her shoulders an| 
bosom was always folded a soft, white lawn kind of a 
cape, and she was very fond of holding in her mouth 
a spray of green caraway-seeds, a large bunch of which 
grew in her door-yard, and stems of which I plucked for 
her. She always carried a little sprig of this in her hand 
to church, and sat through the service holding it in her 
folded hands, now and then taking a nibble from the 
When she sat with me on the 
porch of her home in the cool of the evening, or before 
the great hearth in the winter-time,'in her roomy rocking- 
chair, her usual position, as she bent toward me, sitting 
on a small stool at her feet, was with her left hand 
crossed over her lap, her right elbow on one knee, and 
the hand of that arm held toward her face. 

She always called Mr. Webster, Daniel Webster, not 
Dan-i-el, nor yet Dany@l, but Dan’'l, with a lingering 
tenderness on the final liquid. 

I was a fierce little Democrat at the time, and have 
never changed much since, although the Whigs were in 
power, and Taylor and Fillmore were the Presidents of 
those days. I objected to Mr. Webster, in my childish 
ignorance and partisanship, and blush even now when 
I recollect how stoutly I contended that he was a bad 
man! He drank too much liquor, I averred, and he had 
no morals ! 

A look of pain came over my grandmother's face as I 
uttered these words, and then a flash of impatience and 
intense displeasure filled her eyes, such as she had turned 
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upon me once when I had flagrantly disobeyed one of her | hand, with which the great oak was ‘hanging on” to the 
| ground. 


commands, LBoth of these passed away, however, as 
quickly as they had come, before she replied. 

‘‘All persons have their faults, my little boy,” she 
said, quietly, in a few moments. ‘‘ What you say of 
Dan’l Webster is not true in the large sense that you 
mean it, and even if it were true, it is much better to 
look for and contemplate that which is great, good and 
noble in a man, than to seek for and make prominent 
what is mean, little and bad.” 

Iam pretty sure that I never alluded to that subject 
again. 

I think there were eleven children in the family of 
Ebenezer Webster, Daniel having had five brothers and 
five sisters, all of whom but one were older than he, and 
some of them having died in childhood or youth. The 
only names I can remember, however, besides Daniel, 
being Joseph, Mehetabel, Abigail, Ezekiel and Sarah. 
Whether or not there were a George and Lemuel there 
or elsewhere, I cannot say, although I think there must 
have been, for of these two names my grandmother kept 
a remembrancer for some reason or other, by naming her 
first son George Webster, now living and in his eighty- 
fifth year, and her second, Lemuel. 

Of all these children, Ezekiel was always the great fa- 


vorite and beloved one, not only of his parents, but of | 
| by his friends, ‘‘ Black Dan,” from this swarthiness of his 


every one at all intimate with the family. He was a beau- 


He was very fond of his mother, a woman well calcu- 


| lated to win and hold the love of all who came in vontact 


| with her ; 
| tached to his father, whom he thought to be the hand 


. . . | 
tiful boy in person and character, always ready and will- 


ing. The term obedient seems to be tame when applied 
to his disposition. He never needed to be asked or told 
to do anything, but ever to anticipate the wants and 


wishes of those by whom he was surrounded. His father | 


eften said that in his whole life the boy had never given 
him one second’s annoyance, or even apprehension ; that 
even as a child he was always doing the right thing at the 
rizht time, and seemed never to have made a mistake. 

When the lad, after much self-denial and sacrifice on 
the part of the parents, was sent away to school, the 
father wrote a letter to the master, with whom he had 
had some early acquaintance, as an introduction for his 
hoy. It was a very brief epistle, indeed, and not irrev- 
erent, as it might seem, for the devoni and God-fearing 
character of the writer precluded such a charge against 
him. The few words were quoted, and read : 


“© Behold my sou, in whom I am well pleased.’ 

EBENEZER WEBSTER.” 

Daniel Webster was not exactly this kind of a youth 
ev boy. He was quick-tempered, stormy and passionate, 
easily moved to tears, anger or laughter, and in many 
ways, except through his feelings and sympathies, almost 
uneontrollable. More often than otherwise, if asked to 
(lo anything, except by lis father, even while a small 
ehild, he would stand and argue the matter for a length 
of time sufficient to have accomplished what was desired 
of him, and then, in nine times out of ten, not doing it 
at last. This characteristic may largely have arisen from 
the fact that he was an exceedingly delicate child, and 
sellom called upon to do anything, anyhow, the other 
children, all but one, being older than he, and willing to 
lift from him any burden or duty. Yet, he was of an ex- 
teedingly affectionate disposition, and one of the sweet- 
est companions possible, ‘111 of life and activity, and 
abounding in quaint ideas and expressions. 

Young Daniel’s notions of trees and rocks, mountains 
and clonds, were all beyond those ordinarily entertained 
and expressed by the wonderment of childhood. Once 
he saw a lara: tree, some of the roots of which had 
become exposed. 


| these later days. 


but more than this, he was passionately at- 


somest and best man in the whole world. The burden 
of all his aspiratious and hopes, such as will fill the mind 
of a lad, and of his prophecies and intentions concerning 
himself, was that, when he grew up to be a man, he would 
get money enough so that his father wouldn’t have to 
work any more, and could always wear as nice clothes as 
Judge Smith or Foster. 

From the father Mr. Webster took his physical char- 
acteristics, his swarthy complexion, heavy brows, deep- 
set black eyes and large frame, although most of the 
other children were not such pronounced brunettes, Eze- 
kiel especially being rather fair, although with dark hair 
and eyes. One of the children was so rosy that she was 


| almost sandy in her complexion, her hair narrowly escap- 


ing being red. It was a source of some annoyance, almost 
mortification, to the whole family, for that tinted hair had 
not become the style and desire that it has attained to in 
Her name was Mehetabel, and she never 
married. 

In after-years, Mr. Webster was called by some, hardly 


complexion I have described. The term reached farther 


| back in his life than may have been supposed, for among 


some of the neighbors he was known by the same title 
when he was a mere lad, that and ‘‘that Webster boy ” 
being more or less interchangeable. Perhaps, after he 
had arisen to distinction, the local designation may have 
been carried into the larger world by a neighbor, or by 
some traveler wandering in the direction of his boyhood 
home. My grandmother never alluded to this many 
times, I think, and then quite inadvertently and unex- 
pectedly to herself. 

Mr. Webster never, in his early life, gave any indica- 
tion of the possession of powers that in his manhood 
lifted him into the eminence he enjoyed. He was ret- 
icent and shy almost to timidity, even among the few 
playmates that he had. With one or two of them, how- 
ever, who were congenial to him, he would sometimes 
unloosen his tongue and unload himself of his thoughts, 
as it might be called, but the ufloading would instantly 
cease at the approach or appearance of others. 

This is, however, not an uncommon attribute of child- 
hood, and indicates no possession of unusual powers. In- 
deed, such recollections as these possess no value at all 
in themselves, except that the after - life of Mr. Webster 
makes all things in relation to him, from his birth, at 
least entertaining, if not valuable. 

This reticence and shyness of his in his childhood did 
not, by any means, give him the reputation of being 
stupid, for he could read readily before he was four years 


| of age, something accomplished by the aid of his mother, 


whom he followed around, book in hand, as she was en 
gaged in her daily household duties. He always read, 
too, with an understanding intonation and emphasis that 
made what he read as clear to his hearers as the English 
language can make anything clear. 

One of the carliest pictures I have in my mind of this 
great man is of him, still in the skirts of early childhood, 
toddling after his mother, as she worked away in the 


| kitchen of the Webster farm-house, bearing in his hand 


| 


He said they were the fingers of a | 


some book, or piece of an old almanac or newspaper, and 
deep in the mysteries of the strange-looking figures that 
make up our alphabet. Brave, patient mother! Innocent 
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little chap, with feet already set in the direction that led 
him to greatness ! 
There were five books, at least, in that house for him 


to be brought up on. A Bible, of course; a broken-down 


copy of Shakespeare, which contained the dramas of | 


“Julius Cesar” and ‘King Lear” complete, and por- 
tions of ‘* Macbeth,” the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice” and 
‘* Titus Andronicus”; one volume of Addison's ‘ Spec- 
tator,”’ and two other books about the identity of which 
[ am in doubt. They might have been Plu‘arch’s 
** Lives,” Boswell’s ‘‘ Johnson,” ‘‘Tom Jones,” an Al- 


manac, Bunyan’s ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” Sterne’s ‘‘ Sen- | 


timental Journal,” Perey’s Reliques, Watts’s Hymns, 
cr Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Mau,” for in my memory of their 


and people the place with companions invisible to others, 

but so real to him, that if any one trespassed on them or 

him, he would specify with « stentorian howl the exact 
| destruction they were making. 
In one corner of a field, six or seven hundred feet from 
the house, there was a pile of stones that he himself had 
helped to pick up from the ‘‘ lot” and place there. Ona 
top of them all was a large flat rock, where he used, as 4 
| lad, very often to sit, nursing his knee and looking out 
upon the scene that was not uninspiring. In one direc. 

tion could be seen the mountains of Maine, and in the 
| other, the high ranges in Vermont ; a broad river flowed 
| through the valley just beneath him, and a sprawling 
| brook emptying into it came down from the hills near, 
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descriptions, they contained a likeness of all these. I 
know, in reading in after-days these latter-named works, 
I have come across something that flashed upon me as 
not being presented to me for the first time, and in each 


instance my memory has carried me back to what my | 


grandmother told me of the Webster books. 

It is said that all children are rich in imagination or 
fancy. This seems to have been particularly the case 
with Mr. Webster. Toys for children in his childhood 
and in his sphere of life were practically unknown. 
Little fingers with corn-covs or kernels of corn or chips 
were quite as happy and content, if not more so, than 
they are now with costly playthings for their amusement. 
Young Daniel didn’t need even these. On the bare floor, 
o> in the wood-shed or barn, he would set out his games 


What he thought of in these meditative moods no one 
will ever be able to tell. It is pleasant to be able to im- 
agine that he caught glimpses of the great future that was 
in store for him. 

Sometimes Daniel permitted my grandmother and Lis 
youngest sister, Sally, her playmate, to be his compan- 
ions there with him, and he would “ unload” himself. 


| There was never any misunderstanding him when he 


talked. He always spoke slowly, and with a grammatical 
precision and accuracy that belonged to him from the 
time that he conld speak at all. He never had any of 
that peculiar and unpleasant New England twang to his 
accent and pronunciation, that, accustomed to in youth, 
will be assumed again in old age, no matter under what 


circumstances youth and middle life may be passed. 
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Iie told stories and repeated poetry to his little listen- 
ers until he was tired, rather than they. 

To two of these I have listened, repeated by my grand- 
mother time and time again, asking at each repetition 
to hear them once more. One of them was a story about a 
king who lost his kingdom in a very mysterious manner— 
so mysterious, that, as I have contemplated it, it made me 
gildy to try and make it fit with the ordinary course of 
events. He was riding in the forest with his courtiers, 
vhen he suddenly lost or dropped his kingdom, as he 
would lose or drop 
Lis sword or gloves 
or hat. The rest of 
his life was spent 
m trying to find it, 
aad the story was 
nade up of his 
alventures in that 
crest. In all of my 
ribsequent read- 
ing, I never came 
a‘ross @ story at all 
like it, and have 
roncluded that 
Webster must have 
invented it. 

Another was a 
jialogne or an ar- 
pument that Death 
had with a lady, or 
what Death said to 
n lady. It was a 
quaint, old-fashion- 
el piece of rhyme, 
with a number of 
verses, and I have 
sometimes thought 
I would give my 
best tooth if I had 
only copied them 
down as my grand- 
nother repeated 
them. I can recall 
only one couplet, 
but am not at all 
sure that it is ac- 
curate. This is it: 


“Fair lady, lay your 
costly robes aside ; 
KX» longer may you 

glory in your pride,” 


In this corner of 
the fence, on the 
stone - heap, was a 
favorite spot for 
Webster to sit on 
the approach of a thunder-storm. It had a clear western 
outlook, and the thunder-storms, which were by no means 
infrequent in that hilly region, invariably came from the 
west. He would watch, with apparently intense delight, 
tue piling up of the clouds, and more than once was 
deluged before he could escape into the house. His 


mother called to him once, when she saw a particularly | 
He canie, but reluctantly, | 
and to her inquiry as to ‘‘ What in the world he was | 


fieree storm approaching. 


Coing ont there at such a time ?” the child solemnly 
replied : “I have been watching God painting pictures 
ef the houses where He lives!’ 


THE NATIONAL MONUMENT TO THE FOREFATHERS, DESIGNED BY 
HAMMATT BILLINGS, 


Some one should have told him that they were only in 
water-colors, and so not very permanent. 

There comes into the lives of these children, according 
| to my memory, @ very curious sort of character, of whom 
| I could never get any very definite idea, and whose very 
| existence I sometimes doubted. Whether his name was 
Learned or Wise, or whether he was such in his charac- 
ter, for he was named to me as all three, it was impossi- 
ble for me to tell. He seemed to know everything abou’ 
| everything, and yet couldn’t read, Dan’l frequently leav- 
ing all his littlo 
playmates, will- 
ingly and even 
gladly, to read a 
newspaper or book 
forhim. My grand- 
mother stood in a 
certain awe, or 
dread, or positive 
fear, ofhim. Some- 
times he had only 
one leg, then but 
one arm, then only 
one eye, and some- 
times he was an old 
soldier, then an old 
sailor. I don’$ 
know whether ell 
of these embellish- 
ments were added 
by my grandmother 
for my perplexity 
or delectation, or 
because she had 
some prejudice 
against this stran- 
ger for robbing her 
of her companion, 
but he was always 
hobbling in with 
some improbable 
tale of some far- 
away country or 
impossible man, cr 
catching Dan’l in 
his arms like a 
malignant fairy and 
carrying him away 
into the woods, or 
to the banks of the 
river or creek to 
“set a line,’’ or 
waste the whole day 
in fishing. 

From this chap 
probably came the 
themes and ground- 
work of the stories that Dan’l told, and especially one 
that he was always lugging into the tales he invented or 
repeated, of a purse or pocket-book that, no matter how 
much or how often the owner went to it for supplies, 
always remained chock-full. Tt was an idea that, in the 
impecunious character of the Webster family, appealed 
very strongly to the lad’s heart. 

It was a particularly happy household in whigh Daniel 
Webster was reared ; a home to which relatives, friends 
and neighbors always liked to come. It was known and 
said that Abigail Webster, the mother, never uttered a 
harsh word to the children, whether her own, or those 
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she found there when she came, and that Ebenezer never | 


found it necessary to correct them in any way. This was 
brought very clearly to my memory when I once saw a 
letter written by Mr. Webster, in which occurs the ex- 
pression : ‘‘ Dear, dear kindred blood, how I love you 
all!” He must have had in his mind that home of his 
childhood and youth, when all his brothers and sisters 
were living and abont the hearth over which never, in 
his recollection, before his father died, did a shadow of 
any kind fall. Ebenezer could hardly be called even a 
well-to-do farmer, but there was always an atmosphere 
of plenty and content about his premises that was a silent 
welcome to all who crossed his threshold. 

Mr. Webster attained his growth early. He could 
hardly have been fifteen years of age when he had sprung 
fully to the stature of his manhood, just a little taller 
than his father, and the same heizlit as his elder brother 
Ezekiel. He had always been a puny, sickly child, and 
fic prophecies of all the old women of the neighborhood 
that ‘Abigail Webster would never be able to raise 
Dan'l” seemed to be about fulfilled when he was a little 
more than twelve years of age. He was brought down 
by a fever that his mother always thought was contracted 
by getting ‘‘ soxking wet” one day, when he was trying 
to “help” down at the saw-mill. His life was despaired 
of, giving an indication of a double blow, for the family 
had just buried one of the elder sons, almost arrived at 
manhood. About the only remedy given the suffering 
hoy was a drink called ‘* boneset-tea,” made I know not 


h w. Whether it was this, or the inherited vitality of | 


the child, or that his mother held him in her arms day 
after day and night after night, he lingered for three or 
four weeks, and then suddenly and rapidly began to get 
well. His health restored, he commenced to grow, and 
finished that necessary part of lis physical existence in a 
little more than three vears. 

He was long and slender at this period of his life, and 
might have stood as a model for the typical Yankee, ex- 
cept for his dark complexion. His mother, once, at a 
meeting, attracted the attention of her friends by the ex- 
pression on her face as sie watched him rise from his 
seat. ‘There was a half-amused, half-anxious look in her 
eyes, as though she only at that moment appreciated 
how tall he was, or was fearing that he was never going 
to ceas* undoubling himself or rising. 

Mr. Webster had the reputation, in later life, of having 
no knowledge of the value of money, of being improvi- 
dent, imprudent and a spendthrift. I cannot make it 
out how this can be so, for the habits acquired in early 
youth are those the most likely to become fixed in man- 
hood. At the height of his fame he made money easily 
and in large sums, and spent it freely, but I venture the 
opinion that he kept an accurate account of his income 
and outgoes, and knew his financial situation to a penny. 

As a boy, he was accustomed to poverty, if not to want, 
and if he had anything beyond the barest necessities, he 
must work for it, and save from the slowest coming of 
show pennies and sixpences. A boy who hoarded, as he 
did, in one or two instances I know of, to possess him- 
self of a coveted book or a fish-line and pole, it seems to 
me, in after-life, could not be very careless of his dollars. 

He knew of, and in fact originated, the effort that was 
being made by his father and mother to provide for Eze- 
kiel’s education, and his savings and assistance were 
eagerly given for the sake of the elder brother whom he 
and they ali loved so well. To what specific depriva- 
tions he accustomed himself, although they were cer- 
tainly made, no one knew, for he never complained or 
grumbled about them. 


? 


With all these dim and somewhat desultory recollee- 
| tions of Mr. Webster, there is connected in my mind a 
curious mystery or uncertainty that does not, however, 
interfere with their interest to me. In the after-splendor 
| —and it is no misuse of English to call it so—of his ea- 
reer, there was never, to my knowledge, the slightest 
communication between him and my grandmother, or 
any of her family. I never thought of it at the time, 
for I was too young to consider the matter, as I was too 
young to make note of any of the mulitude of incidents 
and sayings of his that she told me. 

There are several ways of accounting for this circum. 
stance, if it needs to be accounted for, for Mr. Web- 
ster’s love of kindred was too well-known to fear that 

| any claim upon him founded upon it would have been 
neglected or lightly regarded. 

; Soon after he was sent away, or went away, to school, 
my grandmother's father moved with his family to the 
City of Hudson, in this State, where, for a short time, he 
There, through no 
fault, but perhaps from misjudgment or miscalculation, 
of his own, he met with financial disaster. In these 
days, such ‘‘ accidents” in business were looked upon 
by the community not as leniently or forgivingly as now, 
but as savoring somewhat of disgrace, if not criminality. 
My great-grandfather, after settling up as well as he 
| could, made one more plunge into ‘the west,” and 
halted at Harpersfield, Delaware County, N. Y., where, 
in a few years more, he died. Here, too, in her eight- 
eenth year, the last year of the eighteenth century, my 
grandmother married, and made another plunge into the 
**western wilderness,” settling in Otsego County, in the 
Valley of the Susquehanna, where she passed the remain- 
der of her life, raising a family of eight stalwart sons aud 
two daughters. Like the great majority of Otsego County 
men, these boys were large, tall, fine-looking specimens 
of humanity. Stand them one on top of the other, and 
the top of the head of the topmost would have been a 
trifle over forty-eight feet from the ground! A tall col- 
umn of sons, nearly fifty feet in height ! 

They all had Webster blood in their veins. 

In those days, Harpersfield, Delaware County, in the 
matter of communication with Salisbury, N. H., was as 
far removed as New York city is now from Alaska. To 
travel between the two places was an exceedingly slow 

and tedious process, and occupied as much time as we 
now take from New York to San Francisco. 

Ties of ‘consanguinity, not very close in their nature, 
and never held very tightly together, could easily have 
been obliterated when loosened for years by such cir- 
cumstances, and a family disturbance or misundersta:i- 
ing might never have been healed or smoothed over. 

Politics, too, in that age, ruder, bitterer and more pcr 
sonal than they are in these days, however much we may 
bemoan the fierce partisanship of our own times, might 
| have interfered, as they often did interfere, with the rela- 

| tions of friends and even close relatives, and helped to 
| skut off all communication. Mr. Webster's family were 
all pronounced Tederalists, and afterwards Whigs. My 
grandmother married into a family of the most uncom- 
promising Democrats, and her numerous progeny, count- 
ing a good many votes now, are all of the same ancient 
househoid of faith. 

Still another reason, or more likely, a dream. The 
children of first cousins are not so very close in consau- 
guinity. Even own cousins sometimes marry. I don’t 
know—I cannot tell—— It is only, as I have said, a 
dream, that has often floated in my mind, with no more 
actual basis in fact than other dreams have. There is 


carried on business as a merchant. 
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HOW TO GET THROUGH MONEY. 
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one intimation alone for it. You should have heard my 
grandmother, as I have, pronounce the name of Daniel 
Webster, with a lingering tenderness on the final liquid 
of the first term thereof. Mr. Webster, boy and man, was | 
always, to all women whom he met, genial, attractive, fas- 
cinating. But, then, my grandmother was also a very 
proud woman. 


THE WAITER CONFERS A TITLE. 

An American visiting English ~Jubs (says Marshall P. 
Wilder, in his book, ‘‘ The Peop.e s’ve Smiled With”’) is 
gure to be surprised at the number vf titles he hears. Be- 
sides the nobility, nearly every one seems to have a special 
handle to his name. Colonels are not quite as numerous 
as in Kentucky or Georgia, but for captains and majors 
we can’t hold a candle to them. But it was reserved for 
me, an American, to ‘‘ knock them out” on rank in a 
most unexpected manner. An old waiter—an ex-soldier 
—at the Savage called me Marshall several times one 
evening, and was reprimanded by one of the members 
for addressing a guest by his first name. ‘‘ His name !” 
exclaimed the old fellow, looking astonished—and then, 
turning, said: ‘* Why, your honor, I thought Marshall 
his rank !’ General Grant prophesied that I should be 
a general, but the old waiter went him one better, and 
the title stuck to me for awhile, too. 


THE BHILS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 

Tue Bhils are an aboriginal tribe of Central India, liv- 
ing in the jungle and rough country around the Vindhya 
Mountains. 
he presided over the province which includes the Bil 
country, and he had ample opportunity in that time of 
studying the habits and language of this interesting pco- 
ple. ‘Ihe people themselves claim that they represent the 


aboriginal races of India who were forced to retire before | 


the Aryan conquerors. Through their country flows the 
sacred Nerbudda River, with all its Hindoo shrines. The 


Bhils, however, seem to care very little for the Hindoo | 


deities ; they have been forced by the Hindoos, who treat 


them with profound seorn and contempt, to give a sort | 


of half-hearted acceptance of the chief Hindoo deities, 
but in fact they never worship the gods of their superi- 
ors. In one respect, however, they agree with the Hin- 
doos, and that is in regarding the Nerbudda with feelings 
of terror and veneration. From the earliest days of the 
Aryan conquest of India, the Bhils have been looked on 
as wild animals, deserving of no protection or kindness. 
In a few States, such as Barwani and Rajpur, they were 
so numerous that their conquerors found it more profit- 
able to tolerate them, keeping them, however, at the 
same time, in the most abject poverty and subjection, 
Since the advent of the British Government, the condi- 
tion of these simple and harmless people has much im- 
proved, so that the poor Bhils are gradually becoming 
less and less savage. Their knowledge of wood-craft, and 
of the habits of birds and beasts, makes them invaluable 
to English officers. Unlike the orthodox Hindoo, the 
Chil has always eaten the flesh of the cow and the buf- 
falo, and other abhorred animals. In fact, he eats every 
wild animal except the monkey, which is universally 
worshiped in the form of the forest god Hanumén. The 
tiger is held in great respect, and the people are very un- 
willing to kill it, unless it is a man-eater. If a beast has 
thus become obnoxious, a trial is held with religious 
rites, and if the animal is found guilty, sentence is passed 
upon him, he is pursued, killed, and hung up on a tree 


Sir Lepel Griffin says that for eight years | 


} 


over the main road as a warning to all evil-doers of | is 
species. It is very curious, and shows the antiquity of 
this race, that at the coronation of the highest Rajput 
chiefs, in States where the Bhils live, the sacred mark of 
kingship is impressed on the forehead of the new chief 
by the head of the Bbil family to which this hereditary 
privilege belongs, and the Bhils do not regard him as 
their king till this ceremony ig performed. The Bhis 
are noted for their endurance, for their capacity of living 
where others would starve, and indifference to the great- 
est changes of temperature. Not even to save his life 
will a Bhil tell a falsehood. Their most solemn oath is 
by the dog, their most valuable companion in the chase. 
They are gay, and of a light-hearted disposition, and 
take every opportunity of having a feasié and a drinking- 
bout. Their drink is made from the mowra, a tree which 
abounds in Central India, the white flowers of whieh. 
when pounded and mixed with grain, form a palatable 
food, and when distilled by a simple process produce a 
highly intoxicating spirit. Their priests are not of any 
particular caste, but the office is an hereditary one. 

The deities most generally worshiped are the ordinary 
Vedic deities of water, fire and the heavens, and each 
village has its presiding deity, who is a different persor- 
age in each village. Like Hindoos they burn their dea), 
except unmarried children of both sexes, who are buried, 
as also those who die from small-pox. In case of cholera 
they also bury the dead, believing that the smoke from 
the pyre disseminates the disease. The dead are wor- 
shiped and propitiated by offerings ; tree-worship is u:- 
usual ; witchcraft and omens are implicitly believed in:; 
charms of various kinds are universally used. 


HOW TO GET THROUGH MONEY. 
‘Wer are promised,” writes James Payn, ‘‘the auto- 
biography of a young gentleman which is said to he 
entitled, ‘How I Got Through £300,000 in Eighteen 
Months.’ This is certainly quick work, but it does not 
beat the record. Compared with the good old times 
when £40,000 used to change hands in St. James Street 
in a single night, £16,000 a month is a slow rate of pe- 
cuniary phlebotomy. Still, if speed in expenditure is a 
virtue, the operation must be allowed to he creditable. 
The cynic, indeed, may say, ‘If this gentleman would 
tell us how to acquire £300,000 jn eighteen months, in- 
stead of losing it, it would be more to the purpose ;’ but 
that achievement has also been accomplished before 
now. I suppose there is some sense of exaltation in 
having made one’s mark in the world in any line, even 
if it is only in having proved oneself to be q bigger fool 
than one’s neighbors.; and from the immense satisfaction 
people seem to derive from letting you know they have 
once seen better days, there is probably a pleasure in the 
reflection that one has got through ‘a pot of money.’ 
What the poet says of love may be true of play : ’tis bet- 
ter to have played and lost than never to have played at 
all; but so far as moderate stakes are coneerned (whi-h 
is my only experience of the matter), I confess I prefer to 
win. How the coming author got through his money is, 
of course, a secret to be revealed ; but there are a good 
many ways—and quick ways, too—of doing it. A prom- 
ising young statesman, who made many experiments in 
this science, has left on record what ie considered to be the 
quickest way. He had kept race-horses, and everything 


else (except, by the by, his terms at Lincoln’s Inn, about 
which there was a pretty story), but he came to the con- 
clusion that keeping a newspaper which couldn’t kee,s 
itself was the best recipe.” 
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IN THE LATIN 


QUARTER, PARIS. 
By MINAIe B. GoopMAn, 


Tue carly twilight falls, while yet unfading 

Yon vivid sunset belts the heavens deep; 
But eastward, all the city’s heart invading, 

The purple shadows of the evening creep. 
On high, like some huge landmark of old story, 

The Are against the broad light stands revealed— 
A light that touches with a gentler glory 

The spires of Sainte-Clothilde, 


Nearer, the home of Mirger’s fame and sorrow, 
The walls that hold the memory of Voltaire 
The Quarter, throbbing still with hearts that borrow 
Hopes from the dead to gild a future fair— 
Not now the scene inspires the old emotion 
That oft has thrilled me when the day was done: 
My thoughts are following, down the shining ocean, 
The pathway of the sun. 


To-morrow, o’er the eastern ramparts breaking, 
The morning's light will laugh this spell away; 
Come then the eager strife, the reawaking 
But let me dream of home and love to-day! 
To thy rich, haunted dusk, divinest even, 
Ambition, hope, despair itself, must yield. 
A prayer ascends —oh, point its way to heaven, 
Dear spires of Sainte-Clothilde! 


“WITH A LAUGH, JEANNE DASHED DOWN UPON HIM ALL THE ROSES THAT HER WHITE HANDS HELD.” , 


THE RUBY BRACELET. 
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FLUNG HERSELF UPON HER KNEES BEFORE HER FORMER LOVER,” 


THE RUBY 


By Evra W. 


More than a hundred years ago, in a secluded street 
of Old Paris, a young girl was dawdling through a walled 
garden, with her hands full of half-blown roses, and a 
bored, unhappy look upon her face.” 


“Ciel !” she murmured ; ‘life is dull here! Old Su- 


zette is as stupid as a carp; the petite house is like a 

tomb; my unele, the abbé, does nothing but scold— 

scold! If I had the wings of Suzette’s pigeons, I would 
Vol. XXVIIL—No. 2—10. 
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BRACELET. 

PIERCE, 

fly away from it all, out into the great wide, beautiful 
world.” 

It was aJune morning. The yellow sunshine poured 
down into the garden, the sky was blue above the house- 
tops. A smell of sweet herbs filled the air. The high 
wall which arose betwixt the girl’s vision and the street 
was much gnawed by time. Deep crevices, green with 
moss and sprouting plants, gaped in its stones. Jeanne 


146 


Vaubernier, whose heart was indeed with the world and 
the things thereof, stopped suddenly in her walk, in- 
serted a small, high-heeled shoe in one of these fissures, 
and climbing nimbly to the top of the wall, looked over 
into the street. 


one- horse cabriolets much affected by young men of 
fashion, were recklessly driven with small regard to those 
who fared afoot. 
Mon Dieu! was nothing moving in the Rue du Bac 


upon this heavenly morning ? Yes, two of old Suzette’s 


| 


THE RUBY BRACELET. 


ee 
**You look ill to-day, uncle,” said Jeanne ; ‘‘ you haye 

been at another of those dreadful executions, maybe.” 
**Yes,” he sighed, ‘‘ Yesterday a poor man was brokey 

on the wheel in the Place de Gréve—would God the Py. 


| liament of Paris would do away with these tortures! | 

It was narrow and dirty, like all the streets of Paris at | 
that day, when pedestrians walked abroad at the peril of | 
life and limb—when the chariots of the great, and the | 


. | 
Eagerly Jeanne gazed up and down. | 


pigeons were picking kernels of grain from the gutter, | 


and lo! as she looked again, at the far end of the street 
a man turned from a dark archway and advanced toward 


her along the pavement, with the firm elastic step of | 


youth and strength. 


He was of singularly elegant and distinguished pres- | 


ence. He wore the short sword and three-cornered hat 
of the period. His coat glittered with gold embroidery, 
his ruffles were of the finset lace. Tall and symmetrical 
in figure, with profound dark eyes, and rich dark hair, 
carefully combed and powdered, Jeanne’s foolish pulses 
began to leap as he approached the wall. She measured 
him with a soft, coquettish glance, and a demon of mis- 
chief entered her heart. A blush-rose whizzed through 
the air and struck the young gallant’s sword-hilt, another 
his cocked hat. He looked up, and saw over the old 
wall an arch face, like Psyche’s own, all dimples and daz- 
vling fairness, and with shining clusters of brown curls 
dropping away on either side. He stopped short. 

**Morbleu !” he cried. ‘‘ How lovely !” 

With a laugh, Jeanne dashed down upon him all the 
roses that her white hands held—a perfect shower of 
pink, odorous bloom; then she sprang down from her 
perch, and ran off through the garden. ; 

‘‘He is certainly a gallant of the court,” she mur- 
mured, her heart fluttering like a bird under the lace 
and **Oh, what bliss to go to 
court—to see the King, the nobles, the great dames ! 
Alas ! there is nothing for me but this stupid house, and 
old Suzette, and my uncle, the cross abbé.” 

She sat down on a mossy stone under some plum-trees, 


muslin of her bodice. 


and thought of the man with the handsome face and the | 


embroidered coat. She smiled and blushed and sighed, 
as she recalled the admiration in his uplifted’ eyes. 
Who was he ? Would she ever see him again? Jeanne 
was barely fifteen, and liad just been released from the 
Convent of Sainte-Anne. Her uncle, Abbé Gomart, of 
the Order of the Récollets, had sought to persuade her 
that a religious life was good for young and beautiful 
girls without fortune ; but Jeanne’s thoughts and desires 
being purely mundane—she laughed in the face of the 
austere man. 

**T will never be a nun, uncle!” she said; so he had 
consigned her to the care of Dame Suzette, who was both 
old and deaf, and whose authority the gay young creature 
continually set at naught. 

That day the abbé came to dine with his niece. He 
was lean, gray, melancholy. 
office of confessor to condemned criminals, and the scenes 
that he witnessed at a time when capital punishment was 
conducted with infernal tortures had whitened the head 
of the kindly priest, and left deep lines in his cadaverous 
face. 

The table was laid in a little room looking out on the 
garden. There was a mackerel on the board, a pigeon, 
fresh eggs and asparagus, but the abbé did not eat. 


| the grass, a deep sigh. 


stood by his side till my strength failed—then I fainted, 
I grow old, my child, and my heart is not as firm as jt 
Sanson, the good executioner, took me to his 
own house, and kept me there till I recovered.” 

‘**The good executioner ?” screamed Jeanne, 

** Ay,” replied the abbé; ‘‘in spite of his profession, 
Sanson is a kindly man. It is our sad fate to be often 
associated together. Once every week I dine at his 
table. He is well-learned in surgery and medicine, and 
he gives largely to the poor.” 

Jeanne stared aghast. 

‘* How can you sit at the table of a man who strikes off 
heads and puts people to torture ?—how can you breathe 
the air of his house, uncle? There is no wretch in Paris 
so low that he does not look with horror on Sanson.” 

“True,” sighed the abbé; ‘‘ nevertheless, one should 
not blame him, but the laws that he executes.” 

After a few moments he began to speak of something 
else. 

‘The world is wicked, Jeanne, and a young creature 
like yourself should be early provided with a natural 
protector. Suzette complains that you are altogether un- 
manageable. My child, I have found a husband for you 

a worthy man—Monsieur Mathurin, the notary in the 
Rue Saint-Jean.”’ 


once Was, 


Jeanne uttered a cry. 

**Monsieur Mathurin! why, he is ugly and old—as 
ugly, as old as yourself, uncle! Marry him! Never! 
A notary —bah! I have set my mind upon something 
better—I mean to be a grand lady, and go to court !” 

The old priest grew pale. 

**Poolish child,” he cried, ‘‘ who but Satan puts suck 
thoughts in your head? You have no fortune, no rela- 
tives, to lift you to a higher estate. Iam poor, and with- 
out influence +a 

“You forget that I have beauty, which is best of all!” 
interrupted the girl ; and she sprang up from the table, 
and ran away into the garden, leaving the abbé deeply 
grieved and perplexed, 

Long after he had departed from the Rue du Bac, 
Jeanne sat on the mossy stone under the plum - trees, 
thinking her own thoughts. The twilight shadows were 
beginning to gather, when she suddenly heard a step in 
She started and looked. The 
handsome gallant of the morning was standing by her 
side, his eyes shining upon her through the dusk. 

‘* Mademoiselle Vaubernier,” he began, ‘‘I have come 
to thank you for your roses.” 

‘*You know me ?” she answered, amazed. 
me by my name ?” 

He smiled. 

‘“*The fame of your beauty reached my ears weeks ago ; 
suffer me now to pay homage to it !”— and he fell upon 


You call 


| his knees before her. 


For years he had held the | 


| 


9” 


‘* Ah, monsieur, who are you she cried, 
*‘T am the Chevalier de Longval, a servant of His 
Majesty the King!” 


Jeanne nearly fainted with ecstasy. Here, at last, was 


a wooer worthy of her—the court galiant of whom she 
had long dreamed ! 

** All this day,” he cried, ‘‘ I have thought only of you; 
all this day your roses have lain upon my heart—see !” 
He opened his embroidered vest, and showed her the 
flowers, crushed against his fine lace ruffles, 


** Now, 


es 
mademoiselle, I implore you to accept and wear a gift 
from me, as a token that Iam not altogether abhorrent 
to you.” 

He clasped upon her round, milky arm a bracelet, in 
the form of a serpent—its golden scales shimmering with 
rubies—two of the same gems, large and red as drops of 
blood, set for eyes. 


light. 

“et Ab, monsieur,” she murmured, ‘‘ nobody ever before 
spoke to me like this—nobody ever before offered me 
Yes, I will wear it always for your sake!” 

* * * * * * 

Dame Suzette, as has been said, was deaf and old. The 
Abbé Gomart came but seldom to the house in the Rue 
du Bac. Neither dreamed of the love affair that was rap- 
idly progressing in the silence and secrecy of the walled 
garden. 

Night after night the Chevalier de Longval scaled the 
old wall, and found waiting under the plum-trees a lovely, 
wistful face, and two soft, violet eyes kindling with the 
first pression of youth. Night after night the young pair 
walked the dewy paths, unseen, undisturbed. Only the 
stars and the roses, and the tiny forget-me-nots in the 
grass, witnessed their kisses, heard their sighs. Both 
were young, ardent, happy. Neither had ever before 
known that passion which rules, and sometimes destroys, 
men. , 

Jeanne wore the ruby bracelet on her white arm, con- 
cealed under her lace sleeve, and in her heart the pro- 
found eyes and handsome dark face of this—her first 
lover. 

One unlucky night the Abbé Gomart came to sup at 
Dame Suzette’s house, but found no Jeanne. 

“Doubtless she is mooning up and down the garden,” 
grumbled Suzette. ‘‘She is always there of late—only 
the good Lord knows what it means !” 

The abbé gathered up his black robe, and sallied forth 
in the dew and damp to find his niece. 

A full moon was in the sky; the shadow of the plum- 
trees stretched dark on the green turf. In a dim path 
beneath the wall he espied a white gown gleaming — 
Jeanne ; but she was not alone. 
the shoulder of the Chevalier de Longval, his arm en- 
circled her waist, his voice was murmuring in her ear 
such words as lovers know. Neither saw nor heard the 
abbé till he laid his trembling hand on the arm of the 
enamored gallant. 

“Mon Dieu!” said the chevalier. 

‘Saints in heaven !” gasped the poor priest. ‘‘ Jeanne, 
my poor little Jeanne, is this man your lover ?” 

She flung back her willful head, and answered, ‘ Yes,” 

“Do you know who he is ?” 

“The Chevalier de Longval, a servant of the King,” 
she auswered, proudly. 

‘Ah, poor child,” cried the abbé, ‘‘ who has deceived 
you like this? The Chevalier de Longval? No, but 
Charles Sanson, the executioner of Paris !” 

Then he turned to the chevalier. 

“Sanson, my friend, how could you play this trick 
upon one near and dear to me ?” he said, sadly. 

“You talked to me of her beauty,” answered Sanson, 
till Twas mad to look upon it with my own eyes! There 
is noble blood in my veins, as you well know. I boast an 
ancestor who was a De Longval. Having won the heart of 
your niece by his name, let me hope that I may retain it 
as Sanson.” 

With a scream of horror Jeanne broke from her lover. 
The truth flashed upon her in a moment. She had heard 


jewels. 
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Jeanne, who was passionately fond | 
of ornaments, looked at the trinket with undisguised de- | 


Her head rested on | 
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the abbé say that the executioner of Paris was allowed to 
dress as a nobleman—that he was sometimes ordered to 
appear at executions in full court costume—that his in- 
come was large, his education that of a gentleman. Of 
| elegant and refined appearance, he had come from his 
burnings and torturings, from the question ordinaire and 
the question extraordinaire—from the wheel and the gib- 


bet —to woo her in that old garden! His kisses still 
burned her lips, she still felt the pressure of his arms 
around her. 

‘* Monster!” she shrieked, and fell half fainting upon 
the bosom of the abbé. 

‘* Ah, mademoiselle,” pleaded Sanson, *‘ forgive the de- 
ception that I have practiced upon you—my temptation 
was great ; and consider that I can love as well as men of 
milder professions.” 

But with a gesture of fear and loathing she waved him 
away. 

‘*T abhor you !” she cried. 
your face more !” 

Sanson stood pale and overwhelmed. 

‘*You will never see my face more ?” he murmured. 
‘*Ah, you are very cruel, mademoiselle ! Something tells 
me that some day we shall surely meet again !” 

‘* Never! never !” she repeated. 

With a reproachful look, he bowed low and started for 
the gate in the wall. She buried her face for a moment 
on the abbé’s shoulder. When she looked up, only the 
old priest stood with her under the plum-trees, in the 


Summer moonlight. 
* x “ * x * 


‘* Never, never will I see 


Years passed away. 

The little house in the Rue du Bac had been torn 
down. Both the Abbé Gomart and old Suzette were 
dead, and Jeanne Vaubernier, the lovely, the frivolous, 
was now Comtesse du Barry, favorite of that vile old king 
Louis XY., and in reality ruler of France. 

She who had longed in her youth to become a court 
lady now reigned supreme at Marly and Versailles, No- 
bility, ministry, clergy, philosophers, all bent the knee 
to this idol of a weak and dissolute King. She sat on his 
knee at councils of state—called him ‘‘ France” in the 
presence of his courtiers. The treasury was robbed for 
her sake. While the people died of hunger she heaped 
together enormous riches, 

Louis XV., most contemptiblee of monarchs, had no 
character to speak of. He was fond of tapestry - work 
and cooking. At Choisy he had a private kitchen fitted 
up for practice in the latter art. There he wore the 
jacket, apron and cap of a chef-de-cuisine, and prepared 
choice dishes to regale such boon companions as were 
permitted to share his orgies. 

After the death of poor Queen Marie Leczinska, who 
had never known how to reign, Jeanne du Barry ardently 
desired to become Queen of France—to play the same 
réle which the ‘‘ Widow Scarron” had played in the reign 
of the Grande Munarque. Louis XV. declared that he 
would have no ‘‘Dame de Maintenon” at his court; 
nevertheless, so great was his infatuation for Du Barry, 
that he was seriously contemplating marriage with her, 
when small-pox seized him, and he died at Versailles, ta 
the great relief of the whole French nation. . 

After the death of the King, Jeanne du Barry retired to 
the Abbaye of Pont-aux-dames. There she remained for 
a year and a half. Then she set up a little court of her 
own at Luciennes—a magnificent estate which Louia. XV. 
had given her, on the borders of the Forest of Saint- 
Germain. 

The spot was near to Paris, yet secluded. Nothing 
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could surpass the beauty of the chiteau and gardens. 
Writers of the day call Luciennes a paradise. CGusta- 
vus III. of Sweden, and Joseph IT. of Austria, visited Du 
Barry there. A circle of friends always surrounded her 
—lovers also, though her beauty was now on the wane. 

Foremost amongst her adorers was the Duc de Cossé- 
Brissac, Governor of Paris, and Colonel of the Cent- 
gardes du Roi. For ten years this man had paid the 
Comtesse du Barry a romantic worship, a passionate 
devotion, such as in old romance knights of chivalry 
were wont to render to the ladies of their choice. The 
list of Jeanne’s lovers, which begins with a public execu- 
tioner, ends with this splendid De Brissac. 
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with a grave, high-bred face, he leaned against an open 
casement of the salon, taking snuff at intervals from a 
gold snuff-box. 

‘* Mon ami,” he said, ‘‘I foresee tribulation for the 
King, the Queen, and all who love royalty. I foresee 
tribulation for you. You must leave France at once, and 
fly to England !” 

**You frighten me, duke!" she said. ‘‘ What will these 
mad people do ?” 

‘* For one thing, they will cut off our heads,” he replied, 

“That would be awkward, indeed,” said Du Barry, 
trying to smile. ‘‘I can’t afford to lose mine. My friend, 
I will go to England.” 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE CANTILEVER R&RIDGE ACROSS THE HUDSON RIVER, AT POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥.—SEE PAGE 151. 


Stormy times were now gathering upon France. In the 
sky thunder muttered. Around the card-tables in the 
salon at Luciennes faces began to grow anxious and de- 
pressed. A terrible voice was abroad in the earth—the 
voice of the sovereign people, who hated favorites and 
openly talked of virtue. 

Tt was a dark, eerie night, with a mournful wind sigh- 
ing through the park at Luciennes. Clouds obscured 
the stars. On the long terraces the fountains dripped 
monotonously. Under the wax-lights in the main salon 
two persons stood talking in earnest voices—Jeanne du 
Barry and the Duc de Brissac. 

He was long past the prime of life, and she was no 
longer young, but neither time nor change could dimin- 
ish the fervor of his devotion. A tall, thin, elegant man, 


That very night ‘she gathered her jewels and money, 
and, assisted by the duke, carried them forth into the 
dark park of Luciennes. Neither possessed a servant 
who could safely be trusted with the secret ; so the duke 
wielded a spade, and at the root of a great oak-tree dug, 
with his own delicate hands, a deep hole for the reception 
of the treasure. Du Barry held the lantern, which cast a 
wild, uncanny light upon the pair. The wind gibbered 
and screamed in the forest—a sinister darkness hung in 
the tree-tops. 

With the perspiration starting out on his forehead, the 
duke took the rolls of gold louis, and the metal caskets 
and inlaid jewel-boxes, and deposited them in the place 
he had made. Gifts of a king—necklaces, diadems, 


ropes of pearls, worn at countless /é/es and court-balls— 
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into the dirt they were all tumbled, at last, and covered 
np at the foot of that oak-tree, in the gloomy Luciennes 
park. 

When the duke flung down the spade his white hands 
were all -eddened and blistered with the unwonted work. 
Du Barry took them in her own—pressed them gratefully 
to her lips. 

“ How can I thank you ?” she said. “ Ah, my friend, I 
go away, but I shall return at a better day, and together 
we will unearth that which we have here buried to- 
night.” 

The following day she left Luciennes to the care of 
her servants, and journeyed to England. 
she wore mourning for Louis XVI., and kept up a lively 
correspondence with the Duc de Brissac. She had left 
her wealth in France, and her heart was in it. In 1795 
she wrote to the duke: 


“I am determined to return, to disinter my diamonds, and 
bring them to London. It is probable that I shall end my days 
im this dull England.” 


Disguised, and with only a maid to attend her, the 
comtesse crossed the Channel and hastily made her way 
to Luciennes. 

De Brissac had been apprised of her coming, but he 
was not there to meet her. The Terror was at its height. 
A great nameless fear oppressed the comtesse. She paced 
her sulon, with heart beating wildly, stopping now and 
then to look apprehensively out into the long and dim 
avenues for the approach of the last of her lovers. 


failed to answer to her call. 

At last she sat down to supper alone. 
dows of the room opened on the still, dark park. 
midst of the meal the comtesse heard a terrific clamor. 
An immense crowd of men and women poured into the 
gardens, and leaped upon the long terraces, in an irrup- 
tion of brandished weapons, wild, threatening faces and 
red liberty-caps. All were howling in chorus : 


The long win- 


“ Ah! ca ira, ca ira, ca ira! 
Les aristoerates & la lanterne! 
ja ira, ca ira, ca ira! 
aristocrates on les pendra!” 


Ah! 


A pike was thrust through the open window, with the 
severed head of the Duc de Brissac on its point. The 
mob had killed him on his way to Luciennes, and brought 
this ghastly trophy to throw at the feet of the comtesse 
as she sat at meat. With a shriek of mortal terror, the 
unfortunate woman fell fainting to the floor. 

She was arrested that same hour, by the Revolutionary 
Committee, carried to Paris, and committed to the Con- 
ciergerie Prison. No time was lost in judging her. In 
the faint hope of escaping death, she confessed where she 
had hidden her money and jewels at Luciennes, and of- 
fered to give up to the nation all the wealth lavished upon 
her by Louis XV. Abjectly she pleaded for mercy. Her 
judges listened with cold contempt. She was sentenced 
to be executed on the following morning. 

In the old Palais de Justice was a lofty durk room, 
ealled the “* Hall of the Dead ”— for it served as an anti- 
chamber to the guillotine. 
of the prison, and here preparations for executions were 
made, such as the cutting of hair, the binding of hands— 
the sad formalities preceding the ride to the scaffold. 
The prison-clocks were striking the hour of ten, when 
the Comtesse du Barry entered this sinister room. A 
man waited there to receive her. The two stood and 
stared at each other, 


In London | 


What | 
meant this delay ? Never before had her faithful adorer | 


| wildly to her feet. 
In the | 


| bitter sobs. 
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After twenty long years, Jeanne Vaubernier again foun 


| herself face to face with her first lover. 


He no longer looked like a court gallant. 
grown old and grim. 
faded carmajnole. 


He had 
He wore a red cap and a dirty, 
Sanson, the executioner of the Ter- 
ror, was an appalling man, who made no comments, ex- 
pressed no opinions, but simply cut off heads from 
month’s end to month’s end, at the command of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. Had he a heart like other men 
—feelings, sensibilities, thoughts? Nobody knew. He 
was as silent and forbidding as the awful machine over 
which he presided. 

With a wild shriek, Du Barry flung herself on her 
knees before her former lover. 

** You!” she cried ; ‘‘ oh, surely, you will not kill me!” 
Then she thrust out her white arms, and on one he saw 
the serpent bracelet, with the rubies in the scales—his 
love-gift to Jeanne Vaubernier, long years before, in the 
Rue du Bac. ‘A reprieve!” she moaned. ‘If you ever 
loved me, save me now—belp me to gain a reprieve |" 

Did he remember the roses in the old garden, the 
sighs, the kisses under the plum - trees, the moon -lit 
nights, when he, young and ardent, wooed this beautiful 
woman? A strange pallor overspread his stern face. 

“T have no power to save you, citoyenne,” he groaned. 
‘What am I but the servant of the nation? What can I 
do but execute its laws ?” 

She pointed to the bracelet. 

‘*The past! Remember the past !” she wailed. 

He trembled, but did not answer. She tore the golden 
serpent from her wrist, and dashed it on the floor. 

**You, too, forsake me!” she cried. Then she sprang 
‘* Where are the judges ? I must see 
them again—I have other things to confess !” 

Citizens Denizot and Royer came forward, and bade 
her speak. She declared that she had concealed papers 
of great value at Luciennes ; but her words were lost ia 
She was seeking only to gain time. Royer, 
who held the pen, kept saying, ‘‘Is that all ?” and bade 
her sign the procés-verbal. 

**No ! she cried, and pushed the paper away 

** Citoyenne,” said Denizot, ‘you must submit to your 
sentence, and by your courage in death make up for the 
ignominy of your past life !” 

Sanson seemed unable to approach the victim. He 
signed to an assistant, who attempted to cut her long 
brown hair. She resisted with all her might—there was 
also great difficulty in binding her hands. In the confu- 
sion, the bracelet, lying on the stone floor, was crushed 
under the feet of Sanson’s assistants. Nobody saw it— 
nobody picked it up. The scaled serpent, and all its 
rubies, beaten into a shapeless mass, vanished then and 
there, from mortal knowledge, in the ‘ Hall of the 


| Dead.” 


A tremendous mob filled the streets of Paris, and 
crowded the quays, as the death-cart left the prison. 

Du Barry was dressed in white, and her face was paler 
than her gown. She had neither courage nor dignity. 


| All the way to the scaffold, her shrieks and lamentations 


arose over the rumble of the tumbrel-wheels and the 


| taunts of the crowd. 
In reality, it was the parlor | 


** Life ! life,” she screamed, ‘that I may repent !—life 
for all the riches that I have given to the nation !” 

The multitude jeered and mocked. Again and again 
she turned to Sanson, who rode in the same cart, and 
begged for mercy. 

‘“*You who loved me once—save me now!” she en- 
treated. ‘‘ You were my first lover—is it possible that 


I must die by your hand ?” 
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The procession reached the Place de Révolution. Here 
stood the guillotine. At sight of it the comtesse strug- 
gled wildly with the assistants, and several minutes 
elapsed before she could be carried bodily up to the 
platform. 


She was strapped to the weigh-plank. The iron-hearted | 


Sanson, pale now as his victim, touched the spring. With 
a thump the blade fell, and the head of Jeanne Vauber- 
nier, Comtesse du Barry, for many years the actual sover- 
cign of France, fell into the basket. 


STRANGE MESMERIC PHENOMENON. 


Tue following strange mesmeric story appears in Luci- 
fer, the magazine of the Theosophists, edited by H. P. 
‘Blavatsky : ‘‘I will tell you now a strange case. 
remember, perhaps, that for over five years before my 
coming to meet you in Paris (1884) I suffered almost con- 
stantly from a violent pain in my right arm. Whether it 
was rheumatism, neuralgia or anything else, I do not 
know, but besides great physical pain, I felt my arm be- 
coming with every day more powerless, so that when 
rising from sleep I could hardly lift or even move it. 
This made me dread final paralysis. Then I went to 
Paris. You also remember the little old gentleman called 
M. Evette, the mesmerizer, who tried to cure you by mag- 
netism, only without any results. It was you, I believe, 
who suggested that he should try to cure my arm of the 
pain I was suffering from, and you will remember also 


that from the evening when he first tried a few passes | 


from the right sh  ulder downward I felt better. Then he 
visited us regularly every day for some time, and never 
failed to mesmerize my arm. 
arm was entirely cured, all pain had disappeared, its 
weakness also, to such an extent that my right arm sud- 
denly became stronger than my, left one, which had never 
given me any trouble. Soon after we parted. I returned 
to Odessa, and never feeling any pain in that arm from 
that date to tnis New Year’s Day, i.e., during four and 
a half years, I very soon lost every remembrance of my 
pist suffering. 

“But lo, and behold! On January Ist, 1889, I suddenly 
felt with dismay that my right arm was again paining 
me. At first I paid no great attention to it, thinking 
it would soon pass over. But the pain remained; my 
arm began once more to feel half-paralyzed, when finally 
I found it in just the same condition as it had been nearly 
five years before. Still, I hoped that it was but a slight 
cold which would disappear in time. It did not, how- 
ever, but became worse. My disillusion as to the potency 
of magnetism was a complete and very disagreeable one, 
Tassure you. I had labored under the impression that 
magnetism cured once for ell, and found to my bitter 
regret that in my case it had lasted only four and a 
half years! ... 

“Thus I went on suffering till the end of the month, 
when one fine day I received the January number of the 
Revue Spirite, which I go on subscribing for now, as I 
did before. 
these lines : ‘Le 15 Janvier courant, on portait en terre 
la dépouille mortelle de M. Henri Evette, magnétiseur 
puissant.’ (On January 15th were buried the mortal re- 
mains of Mr. Henry Evette, a powerful mesmerizer.) I 
felt sorry for the good old man, evidently the same that 
we have known, when suddenly a thought struck me. 
January 15th new style, means with us January 3d in 
Russia. If he was buried on that date, then he must 


You | 


After five or six séances my 


I began to look it through, when suddenly, 
under the title of ‘‘ Obituary Notices,” my eye caught | 
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have died on January Ist, or thereabouts, since in France, 
| as elsewhere, people are rarely buried before the third 
day after their death. He must have died, then, on New 
Year’s Day, precisely on that day when the long-forgotte « 
pain had returned into the arm he had so successfully 
cured some years before ! What an extraordinary occur- 
rence! I thought. [was thunderstruck, as it could never 
be a simple coincidence. How shall we explain this ? 
Would it not mean that the mesmeric passes had left in 
my arm some invisible particles of a curative fluid which 
had prevented the return of pain, and had been, in short, 
conducive to a healthy circulation in it, henee of a 
healthy state, so far? But that on the day of the mes- 
| meizer's death—who knows ? perhaps, at the very hour 

these mysterious particles suddenly left me! Whither 
have they gone? Have they returned to him and their 
now lifeless sister-particles ? Have they run away like 
deserters, or simply disappeared because the vital power 
which had fixed them into my arm was broken? Who 
can tell? I would if I could have some experienced 
mesmerizer, or those who know all about it, answer mo 
and suggest an explanation. Does any one know of cases 
where the death of the mesmerizer causes the diseases 
cured by him to return in their former shape to the pa- 
tients who survive him, or whether it is an unheard-of 
case ? Is it a common law, or an exceptional event ? It 
does seem to me that this case with my arm is a very re- 
| markable and suggestive one in the domain of magnetic 
cures. 
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To tHE development of transportation facilities the 
Hudson River has shown itself both a friend and foe. In 
early colonial days the wide estuary attracted the Dutch 
| navigators, and the present commercial position of New 
York is a monument to the foresight of the founders of 
New Amsterdam. Ever since the days of Hendrick Hud- 
son, the river’s smooth and placid flood has proved an 
inviting road for the internal commerce of the North-east 
| States, and from early Spring until Jack Frost imposes an 
icy barrier, craft of all descriptions are constantly passing 
north and south, carrying into the country foreign sup- 
plies, and returning laden with domestic productions, 
| With the development of the coyntry the Hudson River 
was soon found to be but one link in a long chain of pos- 
sible inland navigation, needing but the completion of 
the Erie Canal to put this natural highway into direct 
communication with the system of great lakes, and ren- 
dering a trip by water from New York to future Chicago 
& possibility. Indeed, the elders of the present genera- 
tion doubtless remember when the then elegantly fitted 
‘*packet boats’? made regular trips with loads of pas- 
sengers, occupying nearly as many days between Buffalo 
and New York, vid Erie Canal, as the express train of the 
| present consumes hours. The rapidly increasing settle- 
ment of the country, and the improvement and perfec- 
| tion of railway transportation, have caused the slower 
methods of canal and river gradually to fall into disuse. 
The Pennsylvania coal-fields have appeared, and the ever- 
inventive mechanical Yankee having exhausted the water- 
power of New England, asks the Western miners to aid 
him in running his mills. 

There is no coal in New England, and hence all such 
supplies for this section of the country must be derived 
from importation. The river formerly so friendly, now 


| 

| 

| 

| stretches forth an opposing arm, saying to the railroad, 
and 


‘*T am too broad to bridge, and too deep to tunnel ;’ 
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so for many years engineers were feign to be 
content to deliver their car-loads of goods at 
tide-water in New York, there to be trans. 
shipped by vessel ; or else send them to un- 
dergo a long and circuitous journey, and 
overcome the barrier of the river by going 
around it at Albany. 

From time to time many plans have been 
proposed for giving the railways some direct 
outlet, to relieve the immense amount of tra- 
vel between New England and the West, of 
the slow and expensive transshipment, or the 
equally tedious and costly détour around the 
sources of the Hudson. Even the settlers of 
New Amsterdam recognized the advantage of 
a bridge, and one of their engineers is ac- 
credited with the publication of a design for 
an immense wooden arch, intended to spa 
the river at what is now about One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth Street. But sharing thw 
common fate of genius, these plans fell into 
oblivion, and no active measures were takeu 
until within the last decade and a half. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago, projects for 
affording some method of railway transporta- 
tion across the Hudson River were energetic- 
ally agitated. Many plans were suggested, 
among them a tunnel between New York 
and Jersey City; a suspension-bridge over 
the river at Anthony’s Nose, and a truss- 
bridge at Poughkeepsie. Later, designs for a 
bridge across the river at Cornwall arose, and 
now one of our most prominent engineers has 
startled the professional world by seriously 
proposing a mammoth suspension-bridge +t 
Weehawken. 

Not only has the Hudson been a most 
stupendous physical barrier, taxing the bigh- 
est skill of modern engineering, but it has 
also interposed a legal obstacle very difficult 
to overcome, for traditions have elevated wa- 
terways to a sort of sacred pedestal, so that 
governments are exceedingly loath to grant 
concessions which shall interfere in the 
slightest with these natural highways. 

In 1871 the citizens of Poughkeepsie, aided 
by some of the more powerful railway in- 
fluences, succeeded in inducing the Legisla- 
ture of New York to grant a charter allowing 
the construction of a bridge over the Hud- 
son, to be located at Poughkeepsie. In this 
charter a limiting clause prohibited the loca- 
tion of any piers in the river itself. The 
highest engineering authorities were consult- 
ed, plan after plan was proposed, in the vain 
attempt to devise some method whereby the 
2,600 feet of clear span between the shores 
could be successfully and safely bridged. 
The best engineers, notwithstanding the suc- 
cesses of St. Louis, Cincinnati and Niagara, 
declared such a tremendous span impracti- 
cable, at least with present constructive facil- 
ities. In 1872 the projectors of the enterprise 
succeeded in convincing the legislators that 
the rights of those who wished to cross over 
the river were at least equal to those who de- 
sired to float down its current, and that it 
was feasib’e to locate four piers in the river 
on whose substantial shoulders 500-foot spans 
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should rest without inter- 
fering with navigation. The 
plans for such a bridge wero 
also submitted to the en- 
gineers of the United States 
Government, and were fully 
approved by them. 

These engineers called at- 
tention to the fact that the 
spaces between the piers 
were wider than many points 
along the navigable chan- 
nels of the Hudson itself, 
and more capacious than 
the entrances to several of 
our important harbors. 

The navigation on the 
Hudson River largely con- 
sists in tows of canal-boats, 
some seventy or eighty of 
these being united in im- 
mense masses 150 feet wide 
and 700 or 800 feet in 
length, propelled by pow- 
erful tug-boats. The value 
of these unwieldy masses 
amounts to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars; and 
from their construction it 
is obvious that of all crafts 


they must be the most difficult to handle. Yet actual | Bridge Company; elaborate plans were made; a design 
observation during the construction of the bridge proved | on the truss plan was adopted, and work upon the river 
that three such tows could pass abreast between the | piers commenced. The first pier from the west shore 
piers without the slightest inconvenience. was constructed to a height of twenty feet above the 


After the revision of the 
charter in 1872, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad subscribed a 
large amount of money to- 
ward the construction of the 
bridge. A company was 
organized, and its imme- 
diate completion seemed to 
be assured. The charter re- 
quired that work should be 
commenced before the Ist 
of January, 1874. So, in 
December, 1873, a part of 
the foundation of a pier was 
built on Reynolds Hill, near 
the site of the east anchor- 
age of the present bridge, 
and on the 17th of that 
month the corner-stone was 
laid, with appropriate Ma- 
sonic celebrations and gen- 
eral rejoicings. The well- 
remembered depression that 
then existed in the financial 
world rendered it impos- 
sible to secure the requisite 
capital, and for two years 


the enterprise lay dormant. 
TOP OF CONCRETING CRIB, DURING LAYING OF In 1876 a contract was ex- 
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water-line ; the next pier was completed to one foot above | indefinitely supporting the enormous weight of the super- 
high water, and a third foundation commenced, when | incumbent structure, and of resisting both the vibration 
the suspension of the company, in 1878, caused a cessa- | of the flying trains above and the erosive action of tie 
tion of construction. From that time, for a period of | water beneath. There are three ways of constructing 
eight years, nothing additional was done but to keep the them. For foundations not extending more than 30 or 
charter alive by obtaining grants of extension from the 40 feet in depth, the old-fashioned coffer-dam presents an 
Legislature. In 1886 an association of gentleman, form- | easy solution. The coffer-dam is built by driving piles 
ing the Manhattan Bridge Company, revived the enter- | into the bottom near the site of the proposed pier, and 
prise. From the assignees of the American Bridge Com- | surrounding these piles with a water-tight sheathing. 
pany they secured the former rights and privileges, and | The inclosed water is then pumped out, to give the work- 
entered into a contract with the Union Bridge Company | men direct access to the bottom. The requisite excaya- 
for the entire completion of the structure. tion and necessary masonry are then constructed within 
During the eight years of quiescence so much prog- | the protecting inclusure. Foundations of more than 30 
ress and improvement had been made in the art of bridge- | or 40 feet in depth have been successfully erected by the 
building, that it was deemed advisable to remodel the | caisson method operated by compressed air. The caisson 
plans entirely. The original design called for a rectan- | is a large wooden box placed in the water upside down, 
gular truss, supported by stone towers. The success of | carrying on its inverted bottom a steam air-compressor, 
the cantilever bridge at Niagara, and the improvements | the office of which is to keep the interior of the box con- 
in the manufacture of steel, rendered it possible to plan | stantly filled with an adequate air-supply, so that work- 
the bridge so as to embrace the cantilever principle, sub- | men descending into the interior may find the water ex- 
stituting steel for iron and stone, thus effecting a large | pelled by the air-pressure, and proceed with construction 
saving in weight and cost of construction. As soon as | as on land, 
the new designs for the bridge had been adopted it was | The caisson is built on ways, launched like a ship, and 
necessary to secure an accurate location and profile of the | towed to the site of the future pier. When in position, 
river, before shop-work on the structure could be com- | masonry is piled on the top of the box, until, by con- 
menced. stantly increasing weight, the edges of the open bottom 
The completion of the West Shore Railroad afforded to | imbed themselves in the mud of the river, The excava- 
the engineers an excellent opportunity for the accurate | tion of the river-bottom then commences, and as fast as it 
measurement of the base-line necessary to the triangula- | proceeds, the caisson sinks into the hole thus provided, 
tion surveys required to determine the distance across | until at last its edges rest upon sufficiently firm strata. 
the river. An appropriate level section of the West Shore The interior of the box hitherto reserved for the opera- 
road-bed was selected, a little over a mile long, and two | tions of the workmen is filled with concrete, forming a 
base-lines carefully laid out by driving heavy wooden | monolithic support for the structure above. For founda- 
plags solidly into the earth, and measuring the distances | tions not exceeding 100 feet in depth, this method has 
between the tops of these pegs with a tightly stretched | been used with great success, and -vas adopted by Captain 
steel ribbon. Each base-line was about half a mile in | Eads in the St. Louis Bridge, and by the Roeblings for 
length, and the angles between the extremities of these | the East River Bridge. Below 100 feet, however, the 
lines and a point on the other shore were measured with | air-pressure becomes so great as to be dangerous, if not 
the greatest care. Such was the skill exercised in this | fatal ; and for the 130 feet required at Poughkeepsie, and 
survey, that the three measurements made gave as results | the necessary 175 feet at Hawkesbury, other means had 
2,608 feet 9 3-8 inches, 2,608 feet 8 3-16 inches, 2,608 | to be devised. The ingenious engineers concluded to do 
feet 7 15-16 inches as the distance across the river, show- | all the excavation under water by mechanical means, fill- 
ing a variation between the surveys of only 1 7-16 inches | ing up the hole thus made with a solid mass of concrete. 
in a distance of balf a mile. A subsequent measurement | To this end, an immense box was constructed, 60 feet 
on the ice gave the distance across the river as 2,608 feet | wide, 100 feet long and 104 feet high. The box had 
9 7-8 inches, proving one of the calculated distances to be | neither top nor bottom, simply four sides subdivided by 
correct within half an inch, and that the maximum/error | a number of longitudinal and transverse partitions which 
amounted to less than two inches. | serve as stiffening-frames to give solidity to the structure 
An examination of the profile along the line of the sur- | and facilitate the future operations of the dredge. In 
vey shows that the Hudson River lies at the bottom of an | the case of the Poughkeepsie Bridge, the box was com- 
immense trough, from one-half to three-fourths of a mile | posed of a number of thicknesses of 12in. x 12in. white- 
in width and 300 to 500 feet below the level of the sur- | hemlock timbers, carefully fitted together, and secured 
sounding country. At the points selected for the sites | in the strongest and most substantial manner by vast 
of the piers the river was found to be about sixty feet | quantities of inch iron bolts, two and one half feet long. 
deep ; and borings showed the bottom to be composed | A better idea of this method of construction will be ob- 
of layers of mud and clay, and clay and sand for about | tained by referring to the illustrations on page 153. 
seventy feet more. Underlying the clay and sand was The first few courses of timber forming the crib, as 
discovered a thin but very firm and hard stratum of | the box is technically called, are put together and thor- 
gravelly sand overlying the solid rock that extended from | oughly fastened on shore, in an extemporized ship-yard. 
shore to shore. The seventy feet of clay and sand being | As soon as the mass of timber-work becomes so large 
too soft and pasty to give a reliable foundation, it was | that continued additions would cause it to become un- 
found necessary to carry the piers of the future bridge | wieldy, it is launched and towed to the site of the pro- 
downward 130 feet, and bed them on the hard gravel | posed pier. Here it is anchored, being firmly secured ia 
overlying the rock, making the deepest foundations yet | its position by wire cables extending against the current 
attempted in this country—and, with the exception of | to stone anchorages sunk to the river-bottom. Some of 
the Hawkesbury Bridge, now building in Australia, the | the rectangular spaces within the crib, previously dc- 
deepest in the world. | scribed, are filled with gravel, the weight of which is 
A bridge pier has been not inaptly called an artificial | sufficient to sink the wood-work until the top courses are 
island, made so firm and so solid as to be capable of nearly level with the water. Additional layers of timber 
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are now built on to the crib, and more gravel is added, 
until at last the lower edges of the wooden sides, pre- 
viously furnished with sharp iron shoes, cut into the 
bottom of the river. A powerful dredge is then placed 
on the top of the crib, the bucket of which, like a gi- 
gantic hand, reaches down with a long arm through the 
rectangular spaces left in the crib, and picks up huge 
handfuls of mud from the bottom of the river. As fast as 
the dredge bores its way downward, the sharp edges 
shave off the earth directly beneath, and slowly the crib 
settles into the hole it has itself dug, until at ‘ast its cut- 
ting edges securely rest upon the hard pan. The dredge 
is now removed, and all the rectangular pockets are 
rapidly filled with the best concrete, having the property 
of setting under water, and hardening so as to equal, if 
not become superior to, the best masonry. The crib is to 
the pier very much what the chrysalis is to the butterfly— 
simply a case in which the operations for future perfec- 
tion can be successfully curried on—for as soon as the 
concrete is complete there extends from the hard stra- 
tum overlying the rock to within twenty feet of the water- 
level a series of monolithic stone pillars, amply strong 
enough to carry the weight of the bridge and as dura- 
ble as the neighboring hills, the quarries of which the 
broken stone and cement of the concrete have but re- 
cently left. 

The artificial island, now within twenty feet of high 
water, is ready to receive the granite facing forming the 
finished cap. The top of the concrete is carefully and 
accurately leveled by divers, and course after course of 
granite masonry, laid in the best Portland cement, is 
added, until the top rises thirty feet above the water. 
Here the stone ends, and the foundations are ready to 
receive the metal structure. 

Contemplated from the stand-point of westhetic archi- 
tecture, the Poughkeepsie Bridge would scarcely receive 
a sentence of mention from even its most ardent ad- 
mirers; but as the latest and most prominent example 
of a development of mechanical art peculiarly American, 
it is worthy of the most careful attention. Seen from the 
ferry-dock at Poughkeepsie, the thread -like metal lines 
of the bridge stand outlined against the sky more like 
the work of some gigantic geometricide, which at the 
slightest breath might be expected to vanish like the 
gossamer on the grass, rather than the substantial pro- 
portions of a structure capable of easily sustaining on its 
double track all the weight of the longest coal-trains, and 
able to resist a wind- pressure suflicient to lift these 
loaded cars bodily from the road-bed and precipitate 
them into the water beneath. Perhaps then ‘* fitting 
comment upon the American system of pin-connected 
bridges which has received its latest development in the 
cantilevers at Niagara and Poughkeepsie, and the high- 
est compliment paid to the designers of these structures, 
was rendered when the plans submitted by them for the 
Hawkesbury Bridge, in Australia, were accepted, in the 
face of competitive designs presented by all the engineer- 
ing talent of the world ; and it is indeed noteworthy that 
the merits of these plans were so conspicuous as to se- 
cure acceptation, even at an estimated cost exceeding 
those of other competitors. 

During the months that the dredges have been boring 
their way downward through the silt and mud of the 
river, the rolling-mills and shops have been busily at 
work. Ore from the mines dumped into the tops of blast- 
furnaces, hurried through their seething interiors, has 
Tun in molten streams into red-hot pigs; and with 
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from this second fiery ordeal, the steel billets are rushed 
through the grinding and crashing rolls, and the tortured 
metel drawn out into long and graceful shapes, ready for 
the human arachnids ; and now dnills and punches ana 
cold-saws come into play; piece after piece is fashioned 
so accurately and so exactly according to the plans, that 
with scarce a thought as to whether each one will fit cr 
not, they are seized by the freight-cars and delivered on 
the river-bank ready for erection. 

The topography of the country necessitated placing 
the grade of the track about 212 feet above the level of 
the river ; and the design of the bridge required the bot 
tom of the trusses to be st least 139 feat above the same 
point. The original plans, 2s adopted by the American 
Bridge Company, had contemplated stone towers directly 
sustaining the trusses. In the present bridge a very con 
siderable economy has been introduced by the substita 
tion of steet in the place of masonry. For 100 feet 
above the thirty-foot level of the top of the artificial isl- 
ands the pier extends upward, formed of steel columns 
thoroughly braced together. The construction of the 
piers may be hetter understood by an inspection of the 
picture given on page 157. As will be seen from the illus- 
tration, each pier consists of eight massive columns thor. 
oughly secured by lateral bracing. ‘These columns ura 
formed of heavy steel channels, connected by riveted 
lattice work. They are inclined to each other so as to 
form four pyramids the bases of which rest upon the 
masonry foundations, while the apices support the spans. 
The saving in weight by the use of these steel towers ‘s 
very considerable, amounting to sbont 800 tons, while 
the economy in time of erection 1s still more remarkable, 
To build an adeq sate stone tower 100 feet high would re- 
quire not less than four months’ steady labor, while the 
steel pier can be erected and secured in fou days. Prob- 
ably this furnishes one of the best examples of the ra- 
pidity of modern bridge-building. 

The east shore of the Hudson River at Poughkeepsie 
slopes gradually upward from th» river, requiring a dis- 
tance to be traversed of half a mile from the bank to at- 
tain the grade of the surrounding country. The cliffs of 
the west shore, on the contrary, rise so precipitously as 
to nearly reach the level of the bridge in a few hundred 
feet. These rocky palisades, however, are immediately 
succeeded by a considerable valley. This physical con- 
formation may be fully appreciated by an inspection of 
the profile of the Poughkeepsie Bridge, given on page 152. 

In order to make the bridge a successful railroad-link 
to connect the road systems of New England with those 
of Western States, it was necessary not only to span the 
river, but to provide on either side approaches of suf- 
ficiently easy grades to be traversed with facility by the 
heaviest trains ; so that the entire structure occupies a 
length of 6,767 feet—almost one and one-third miles— 
while the spans of the bridge proper occupy but 3,094 
feet, or a trifle less than half of the entire length. Less 
conspicuous than the river spans, the viaducts are, how- 
ever, models of steelj construction. On the east shore, 
the viaduct commences at a large rock-faced abut- 
ment a little to the north-east of the City of Poughkeep- 
sie. For the first few hundred feet the structure rises 
but little above the ground, and gracefully curving to the 
north-west, is not unlike in general design to some of the 
elevated-railway work in New York ; though the massive- 
ness and solidity'at once impress the beholder. Pres- 
ently, however, the ground falls away more rapidly, and 
for a thousand feet or upwards the viaduct, supported 


scarcely time to cool has been remelted to supply the | on ponderous steel columns, assumes bridge -like pro- 


Voracious annetites of the steel furnaces. Still glowing portions. About 200 feet from the Poughkeepsie shore 
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stands the anchorage of the east cantilever span —a 
heavy stone pier supporting two steel columns which 
carry the east end of the bridge proper—while not 
far from the tracks of the New York Central Railroad 
rise the steel columns which support the first cantilever 
span of 548 feet. The river is then crossed by a connect- 
ing-span of 525 feet ; a second cantilever span of 548 feet ; 
@second connecting-span of 525 feet ; a third cantilever 
span of 548 feet, bringing the support of the most west- 
erly span just beyond the tracks of the West Shore Road. 
The foundation for the steel tower carrying this west- 
erly span is cut directly into the steep shale cliffs of the 
west shore. From the deck of the Poughkeepsie ferry- 
boat excellent views of the river piers and the bases of 
the steel towers give opportunity to study their details. | 

A view through 
the west cantilever 
gives the visitor per- 
haps the most com- 
prehensive aspect of 
the structure. A step 
or two further on, the 
tops of the steel tow- 
ers (page 157), show- 
ing the connection to 
the cantilevers, stand 
immediately before 
the observer. Here 
the construction of 
the bridge may be ef- 
fectively studied. Di- 
rectly before the vis- 
itor, rising above the 
cliffs of the Palisades, 
project the tops of the 
pyramidal towers of 
the west pier. The 
eight columns com- 
posing the towers are 
formed of steel chan- 
nels, joined on the 
outside by long thin 
plates, and on the 
inside by lattice bars 
forming a most ad- 
mirable box column, 
protected from the 
weather by the ex- 
terior steel plates, 
while the lattices on 
the inside permit of 
frequent inspection 
and painting. The solid compression members of the 
cantilevers, composed likewise of steel channels latticed 
together, slope downward from either span, and meeting 
the tops of the towers, are juined thereto by enormous 
pins passing completely through the members of the 
bridge and the vertices of the columns. From this point 
of observation, the gossamer -like characteristics of the | 
bridge vanish, and the hills on which it is placed seem | 
scarcely more solid or substantial. A few paces further, | 
and the steeply ascending hill-side so nearly meets the 
grade of the bridge, that the anchorage of the west can- | 
tilever is a stone pier scarcely as large as the terminal | 
pier of the east viaduct. Here, nearly on a level with the 
spans, perhaps the best complete view of all is obtained. 
Still passing westward for 400 or 500 feet, the west 
shore viaduct resembles the first stretches of the east 
viaduct ; when suddenly the land falls away, and for 500 
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feet or more the viaduct spans a deep, gorge-like valley, 
and terminates on the brow of the opposite side. 

While as a finished structure the Poughkeepsie Bridge 
forms a most interesting piece of engineering, the meth. 
ods employed in its construction are, perhaps, even more 
worthy of attention. The expense of placing the differ. 
ent parts of a truss bridge in position where the struct- 
ure is of great height above the water forms a very 
large proportion of the total cost. The Poughkeepsie 
Bridge has been frequently referred to as a cantilever, 
the term being derived from an architectural word, mean- 
ing bracket, or the overhanging end of a rafter; and an 
inspection of the illustrations, especially the profile of 
the bridge, on page 152 ; the east cantilever, and the west 
terminus of the structure, show that these spans bear a 
strong resemblance to 
immense brackets jut- 
ting eastward and 
westward from the 
tops of the steel tow- 
ers, while the two con- 
necting-spans have 
no such aspect. This 
style of architecture 
was adopted entirely 
to facilitate erection ; 
for it is possible to 
build the cantilevers 
by extending them 
directly outward from 
the towers until they 
meet in the centre, 
without the assistance 
of any false works or 
temporary su p ports 
built trom below. In 
the ordinary truss- 
bridge, as exemplified 
in the connecting- 
spans, this method of 
erection is impossible, 
the entire span re- 
quiring to be most 
thoroughly and care- 
fully supported from 
beneath, until all the 
pieces composing it 
are in their final posi- 
tion. Thus the time 
and expense required 
to construct the tem- 
porary staging forms 
in locations similar to that of Poughkeepsie is a very 
large item. Various ingenious yet simple methods are 
adopted for the different styles of trusses. 

Under the two connecting - spans it was nevessary to 
erect a complete system of staging extending from pier 
to pier, rising to the height of 130 feet above the river (to 
the level of the bottom of the bridge), and running down- 
ward through 60 feet of water sufficiently far into the 
mud and silt of the bottom to be capable of sustaining 
the thousands of tons of steel beams and girders, until 
all should be in their final position and become self-sus- 
taining. To secure the necessary foundation for this 
trestle - work, it became essential to drive in the river- 
bed 528 yellow-pine piles, 12 inches square and 130 feet 
long. As no such natural sticks of timber could be ob- 
tained, it was necessary to manufacture them by building 
up from shorter pieces; and, indeed, these compound 
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piles were engineering structures in themselves of no 
mean importance. 

After the piles were appropriately driven, the com- 
plicated trestle-work resting upon them was erected as 
a foundation. Probably the statement that the trestle- 
work contained more than a million feet of lumber and 
over one hundred tons of bolts will convey to the reader 
the best idea of its vast proportions. A large amount 
of engineering skill was essential to design this trestle 
appropriately, so that it would be rapidly put up, and 
yet have sufficient sustaining power to hold the helpless 
truss overhead and resist the equinoctial gales of the 
Hudson. As soon as one connecting-span was completed, 
the trestle had to be taken down, the piles pulled up out 
of the river - bot- 
tom and redriven, 
and the trestle re- 
erected in the 
second span. 

Three or four 
months of the 
most active work, 
with all the force 
that can be em- 
ployed, is requi- 
site simply to put 
up this false work. 

When the eye 
turns to the par- 
tially completed 
cantilevers, and 
realizes that this 
design includes 
the possibility of 
commencing at the 
steel towers and 
simultaneously 
building outward, 
by means of a 
curious steam- 
derrick, both of 
the jutting arms 
of the bracket, 
piece by piece, 
until they meet 
at the centre, with 
no expensive 
trestle - work, and 
the ability to com- 
plete the entire 
span in as many 
weeks as the for- 
mer method re- 
quired months, it is not surprising that even though the 
cantilever is slightly heavier than the truss, and conse- 
quently a trifle more expensive in raw material, the facility 
and cheapness of erection more than counterbalance the 
extra dead weight, and determine in favor of this design. 
An instructive comparison is given (page 152) between 
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some of the more famous bridges of the world. The first | 


profile is that of the Forth Bridge, now under construction 
across the Firth of Forth. This most stupendous piece 
of bridge architecture consists ot two enormous canti- 
levers of 1,710 feet clear span, or nearly four times the 
spans of the Poughkeepsie cantilever. Including the 
approaches, the Forth Bridge will cover nearly 8,100 feet 
in length, and may well be regarded as the boldest piece 
of engineering, and the most remarkable metal fabric, the 
world has ever seen. 
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Next in length of single span stands the East River 
Bridge, with its 1,596 feet of hanging roadway. The ap- 
proaches, however, are so much shorter, that the bridge 
is barely 6,000 feet in length. As a suspension-bridge, 
the mechanical principles involved in the East River 
structure are so different from those employed in the 
cantilevers, that until the completion of the Forth 
Bridge, the Poughkeepsie cantilever will stand unrivaled 
among the truss-bridges of the world. 
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A LETTER of great interest to every reader of Dickens, 
signed ‘J. M. R.,” appeared in the Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle in refer- 
ence to an article 
which that paper 
has published on 
Dotheboys Hall, 
Bowes. The cor- 
respondent, who 
is a native of the 
Barnard Castle 
district, says: 
‘** Nicholas Nick- 
leby,’ a study in 
untruth, broke the 
hearts of two very 
decent people, and 
sent them to their 
grave before their 
time. The book 
(as far as the 
school aimed at 
Was concerned) 
was a terrible 
libel. In the sec- 
ond edition Dick- 
ens protests that 
he meant no par- 
ticular school. 
This may pass with 
outsiders; but 
those who know 
the district are 
aware that, like 
Dickens’s picture 
of the school, and 
like his letters 
about the Rev. 
Thomas Binney, 
his protest lies on 
the cloudy side of 
truth. Any one over fifty who has read the book, and 
who knows the district, can see a dozen finger-posts in 
the novel directly pointing at one school. ‘Squeers,’ 
says Dickens, ‘had only one eye.’ This alone would 
show who was meant, as there was only one school-master 
near Greta Bridge who had only one eye. The blow 
aimed so meanly was the outcome of spite and fun, for 
Dickens would have his laugh, if his best friend had died 
for it. The prototype of Squeers gave great offense to 
H. K. Brown and Dickens by his haughty bearing when 
they invaded his school. For this he was deprived of 
character, reason, and ultimately of his life. No crueler 
wrong was ever done than this by any literary writer of 
our time. 

“The picture drawn of the school was as far from the 
truth as it well could be. In Dickens’s novel, Nicholas 
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was the only usher. The school contained about forty 
scholars. They were bleary-eyed, harelipped and de- 
formed. This picture was made to do duty for a school 
where the scholars numbered two hundred, and where 
the teachers were seldom fewer than seven. The cruel 
charges of feeding the boys on cattle that had died a nat- 


° | 
ural death, the brimestone-and-treacle farce, the frozen- 


pump story—all these and a heap of other novel-furni- 
ture, were simply so many artistic untruths. I have heard 
Mr. Railton, game-dealer, of Barnard Castle, tell how 
many geese, turkeys, etc., he used to supply for ‘ boy 
consumption.’ My grandfather, who lived near Bowes, 
knew the school-master well. I have talked to him many 
an hour about Dotheboys, and his indignation at the per- 
version of fact by Dickens was fierce enough to be almost 
amusing. He used to describe the scholars as perfectly 
healthy young scamps, declaring he thought they knew 
the flavor of every apple, pear and plum tree in the 
neighborhood. His description of the master was that 
he was a kindly, gocu-hearted fellow, just a shade hasty 
in his temper, nut by any means the man to feed boys on 
natural-dead cow. 

“As to the picture of Miss Fanny Squeers, the lady 
who had to suffer vicariously for that imaginary charac- 
ter, she was one of the sweetest and kindest of women. 
When I was an apprentice lad I knew her fairly well. 
Her consideration for the feelings of others, her fear lest 
she herself should give you unnecessary trouble, I shall 
never forget. Each word I ever heard her utter, each 
glance of her eye or motion of her hand, bespoke a kindly 
heart. She was the sort of woman a dog or a child leaps 
to instinctively. She suffered her undeserved martyr- 
Jom in silence, but even now our Dickens - worshipers 
will not let her rest. 

“The correspondent you quote writes about ‘the oc- 
enpant of Dotheboys Hall objecting to the visits of gen- 
tlemen like himself,’ and suggests that he might have got 
pitched outif the proprietor had found him prying about 
his kitchen. Well, I wish more strength to the arm of 
the pitcher and a healthy energy to his foot the next 
time a gentleman of the Dickens cult invades his privacy. 

‘*In my youth I remember it was said that the book 
which had killed the father and mother had married the 
daughter, that some gentleman who knew the family had 
stood by the girl in her deepest agony, and that indig- 
nant sympathy budded and blossomed into love and mar- 
riage. If that was so, it would be delightful to hear that 
s descendant of such a union periodically varied the 
monotony of Bowes life by lifting these literary Paul 
Prys out of his invaded kitchen, and by assisting them 
along the broad road that leads from Bowes to Greta 
Bridge. The article you quote says Fanny Squeers is 
dead. If ever Iam in the neighborhood where she lies, 


Lhope to lay a flower upon the tomb of the patient, si- 
lent, injured dead.” 


A NOVELETTE. 

Here is a true story which may interest some readers. 
A young English lady, once a student at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music (and now well knewn on the concert plat- 
form), was engaged to a young Dorsetshire squire. He 
fell ill, consulted local physicians, who informed him his 
case was a perfectly hopeless one, but suggested a long 
sea voyage. He told his lady-love the terrible news, 
broke off the engagement in the most honorable manner, 


THE OLYMPIC 


and bade her farewell with no hope of seeing her again. 
She not hearing from him, and being much pestered by 
an importunate young curate, eventually became engaged 


MOUNTAINS. 


to the reverend gentleman, and going up to London to 
buy her ¢rousseau, met, by the purest accident, her former 
lover in Regent Street. He had just returned from for- 
eign climes much improved in health, and had been told 
| by Sir James Paget that there was a good chance of com- 
| plete restoration. Mutual explanations ensued, the old 
| love was rekindled, a coutrite letter was sent to the new 
| lover, and St. James's, Piccadilly, will soon be the scene 
of a quiet wedding to which no one—unless it be the 


poor curate—will have the faintest reason to show just 
cause or impediment. 


UNDER THE ROSE. 
By MINNIE IRVING, 

‘He meant not a word of all he said— 

He has not called in a week to-day; 
And worse—in the twilight yester-eve, 

I met him walking with Gertrude Gray. 
I know a nook in the garden old, 

A secret nook where nobody goes— 
I'll take the letters he wrote to me, 

And bury them under the damask rose,” 


The winds of the morning dried her tears, 
And tossed and tangled her curls of gold. 

She knelt and hallowed a tiny grave— 
The grave of love—in the dusky mold. 

As she laid the letters therein, she heard 
The wicket click in the garden-close: 

“A sweet good-morning to you, my love, 
And what do you bury under the rose ?” 


“Oh! Dick, the canary, died last night.” 
‘*But I heard him singing as I came by.” 
“Twas Trix, the terrier, passed away 
An hour ago,” with a gentle sigh, 
“Ah, nay, my dear! in the hedge beyond, 
I see the tip of a wee black nose. 
They are letters, bound with a silken cord, 
And silver-crested, under the rose,” 


She bit her lip, and she pulled her curls, 
She blushed, and faltered, and hung her head; 
But he drew her close in his strong young arms; 
* You were jealous of Gertrude Gray,” he said. 
“Forgive me, darling, but you were cold, 
And you coquetted with rival beaux,” 
And here they kissed, and he crowned her locks 
With the dewy buds of the damask rose. 


THE OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS. 

Hon. Evcene Sempre, Governor of Washington Terri- 
tory, in his report forwarded to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, for 1888, has the following very striking descrip- 
tion of a portion of the Territory, which deserves to have 
a wider circulation than is given it in a Public Document 
that is filed away among the archives of a Governmental 
Department: ‘* On the western side of Washington Ter- 
ritory, facing the restless ocean and defying its angry 
waves with a rock-bound coast, stands the Olympic 
range of mountains. To the east of them is that magnifi- 
cent spread of inland waters, comprising Hood’s Canal 
and Puget Sound, that has been called the Mediterranean 
of the Pacific. These mountains, during nearly all the 
year, present a contir aous array of snow-clad peaks for 
a hundred miles southward from the Strait of San Juan 
de Fuca, which washes their northern end. They stand 
on the peninsula all in line, like soldiers up for inspec- 
tion, while the mightier summits of Ranier and Baker, 
in the Cascade range, in majestic isolation, appear iu 
front, like officers of high rank reviewing the parade. 
The space between Hood's Canal and the ocean is almost 
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entirely occupied by the Olympic range and its foot-hills. 
The mountains seem to rise from the edge of the water, 
on both sides, in steep ascent to the line of perpetual 
snow, as though Nature had designed to shut up this 
spot for her safe retreat forever. Here she is intrenched 
behind frowning walls of basalt, in front of which is 
Hood's Canal, deep, silent, dark and eternal, constitut- 
ing the moat. Down in its unfathomable waters lurks 
the giant squid, and on its shores the cipnamon bear and 
the cougar wander in the solitude of the primeval forest. 


It is a land of mystery, awe-inspiring in its mighty con- | 


stituents and wonder-making in its unknown expanse of 
cafion and ridge. 

“T can see these mountains from my window, and I 
often look at them. In the Winter-time they are lost to 
my sight, sometimes for weeks, behind the rain-clouds, 
until I get homesick for them, and sigh for them to 
bless my vision again. But I know that in the Spring 
they will come forth bright ana serene. One day they 
will look languid in the sunshine, and the next they may 
present a savage aspect, as they breast a raging storm, 
born of themselves. On the third, sunshine and cloud- 
shadows may chase each other along their black sides, 
alternately awakening hope and fear. When they are 
behind the leaden clouds, one who loves them as I do 
will look in their direction and wish for the clouds to go 
away. When this occurs, as it often does, and the long 
line comes out in the clear, cold Winter air, with its new- 
made coat of snow and its glint of freshness and its 
undoubted purity, it seems like a realization of a dream 
of the resurrection—as if they had been in the grave and 
come forth clad in the robes of innocence, in obedience 
to a command of Jehovah. 


‘When the air is clear, they seem only a little way off. | 
At the distance of fifty miles their angles are sharp-cut 


and their forests are defined, almost tree by tree. If it 
is still, you can imagine them to be the walls of paradise, 


inclosing scenes of bliss; but when awful clouds fly be- | 


fore the wind along their expanse, you can well believe 
that the homes of restless evil spirits are there. In Au- 
tumn, when the air is filled with a delightful haziness, 


the mountains seem to have receded until their outlines | 


are dim and uncertain. Everything is delightfully sug- 
gestive of rest and luxury. One can imagine that he has 
found the home of the epicurean, and think that he can 
join Alciphron over there, and sing and dream as long as 
he shall live. I have watched their shadowy outlines on 
a still Autumn evening, and as the stars sank one by one 
behind the great western ridge, I could fancy they were 
fixed in the diadems of celestial beings, whose fleecy 
forms I could desery as they went down in groups, to sit 
at some feast or listen to the songs of the blessed. 
“Looking at the Olympic range from the eastern shore 
of Puget Sound, one can easily perceive how supersti- 
tious ideas could be fostered by them, in the minds of 
Indians and trappers who have to contend with the ele- 
ments as well as with fanged and muscled beasts of prey 
that glare in their path and menace their advance. Red 
men and white men have gone all around this section, 
as bushmen go all around a jungle in which a man-eating 
tiger is concealed, but the interior is incognito. In tradi- 
tion alone has man penetrated its fastnesses and trod the 
aisles of its continuous woods, Superstition lends its 
aid to the natural obstacles in preserving the integrity of 
this grand wilderness. The Indians have traditions in 
regard to happenings therein, ages ago, which were so 
terrible that the memory of them has endured until this 
day, with a vividness that controls the actions of men. 


| over every foot of the North-west country. 


| ing death among the peaceful delegations. 


existed on the Upper Wynooski, above the caion, in the 
heart of the Olympic range. This valley was wide and 
level, and the mountains hedged it in on every side. Its 
main extent was open land, matted with grass and sweet 


| with flowers, while the edge of the river and fcot of the 


hills were fringed with deciduous trees. 

‘This place was held sacred as a neutral ground by 
the tribes that hunted each other with murderous intcnt 
Here peace 
was enshrined, and the warriors of the different tribes 
congregated once every year to engage in friendly rivalry 
in the games that were known to them, and to traffic 
with each other in such articles of commerce as they pos- 


sessed, Coming from various directions at the appointed 


seasons, the bands of Indians threaded the mountain 
trails to the summits, gazed for a moment upon the en- 
trancing scene below, then, throwing down their spears 
and dismissing the frowns from their brows, went for- 


| ward with confidence and joy to repose upon the bosom 


of the valley. There they engaged in feats of strength 
and skill, and in contests requiring courage and endur- 
ance akin to the Olympic games of the ancient Greeks, 
with which heroic people they may have been nearly 
contemporary. 

‘*No account exists of any violation of the neutrality ; 
but a great catastrophe occurred long, long ago, during 
the continuance of one of their festivals, from which only 
a few of the assembled Indians escaped. According to 
the accounts of the Indians, the great Seatco, chief of all 
evil spirits—a giant who could trample whole war-parties 


| under his feet, and who could traverse the air, the water 


and the land at will; whose stature was above the tallest 
fir- trees, whose voice was louder than the roar of the 
ocean, and whose aspect was more terrible than that of 
the fiercest wild beast; who came and went upon the 
wings of the wind, who could tear up the forests by 
the roots, heap the rocks into mountains, and change the 
course of rivers with his breath, became offended at them, 
and caused the earth and waters to swallow them up—all 
but afew, who were spared that they might carry the 
story of his wrath to their tribes and warn them that 
they were banished from the happy valley forever. 

**Doubtless an earthquake had opened chasms in the 
land and blocked the exits of the streams, thus spread- 
Since then 
the river has again eroded a way through the rocks, 
and the upper valley of the Wynooski has resumed its 
beauteous aspect ; but the dreadful warning of the great 
Seatco has been passed from mouth to mouth of the un- 
counted generations, and the lake of the happy valley has 
not since reflected the image of an Indian., The white 
hunter and trapper not only acquires from the Indian his 
methods of taking game and his woodcraft, but also im- 
bibes his superstitions, and he, too, has avoided the 
happy valley, so that the elk and the deer roam there 
undisturbed to this day. The next person to stand upon 
the scene of the ancient convulsicn will be the all-con- 
quering ‘‘ average man” of the Anglo-Saxon race, who 
will tear up the matted grass and the sweet flowers with 
his plow, and deprecate the proximity of the snow-clad 
peaks because they threaten his crops with early frosts 
and harbor the coyote that tears his sheep.” 


‘Cuopiy's estimate of Berlioz’s matured works was 4 
very far-seeing one. He took a pen, bent it, dipped it in 
the ink-bottle, and let it rebound. ‘This is the way 
Berlioz composes ; he splutters the ink over the pages of 


In those remote times, say the aborigines, an open valley | ruled paper—the result is as chance wills it.” 
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‘YOU WILL HELP ME, MR. MELTON ?”’ 


‘YES,’ MELTON SAID, ‘I WILL,’ ” 


TICKE 


T 70,968. 


By A. S. DUANE, 


Ir seems that the fonder a man is of romance in fiction, 
the more he jeers at it in reality. His favorite hero, if 
he were to‘walk cut of the pages where he has so long 
entertained the man of the world, and ask to be taken 
down to the office and generally introduced about, would 
have a seantier greeting than any traditional country 
eousin that ever lived. But every one of those romance- 
lovers has a panorama unrolling itself in his brain in 
which he, the hard-faced practical, appears as the central 
figure, and in it he is at other work than casting up 
accounts. 

Vol. XXVIII.—No. 2—11. 


I suppose nobody, looking at plain John Melton going 
j-about his work as cashier of the Sherman Bank, would 
ever have thought of him as one of these people—and 
| doubtless the directors who placed such implicit conti- 
dence in his wonderful common sense would have staid 
at home and had a business meeting every day, instead of 
scattering to their own affairs of business and pleasure, 
had they realized in the least the novel that was working 
itself out in his brain, on a deliberate plan of action. In 
the first place, they considered all such nonsense settled 
‘for him. He was married, Marriage is considered such 
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a perfect safety-valve for all flow of romance, that after ! 


awhile the supply is exhausted. And especially when a 
man has children ! 

One can hardly dream dreams as one sleeps with an 
eye on the paragoric-bottle and an ear out for squalls. 

But there were intervals, and in those hours when the 
stream of Melton’s thoughts ran romantically. He adored 
his wife. Considered as a wife, she was perfect. The 
house ran like clock-work. There was nothing frivolous 
in her appearance nor conduct. Her bonnets were sober, 
and there was no danger that she would ever stammer 
and blush, and sob out any sort of a confession upon his 
breast. No man would so much as dream of pressing 
her hand. John did not remember that he had ever 
thought of it himself in their brief courtship. She 
the daughter of the president of the bank, and after John 
had dined there a half-dozen times, and escorted Miss 
Mamie to the theatre a few times, it seemed to be all over 
except the ceremony. And that was Her 
wedding-veil she had made into ruches, and worn them 
out. Two children had been christened. And so far as 
his heart was concerned, it seemed to have nothing to 
do but beat calmly on to the end of his days, with never a 
flutter, nor a summons to throw a flood into his cheeks. 


was 


now over. 


But people’s hearts are situated some distance from their | 
brains, and can’t know when some tingling nerve is going | 


to send a message to the home office with directions for 
the heart to work. ® 

One day—it was the third Monday in September—the 
messenger of the bank came into the cashier’s room, and 
told him that a lady wanted to see him on business. 

Melton was one of the men that women continually 
want to see, 
stream of sentiment that did them homage. 


without asking his advice. But as soon as he closed the 
heavy oaken door that shut him in with this new speci- 
men, he knew that he was facing no widow. The dainti- 
est, prettiest, sweetest of girls! Click! The blood came 
singing into his ears. The backs of his hands felt as 
though needles—red-hot--were sticking into them. It 
was vastly improper, of course, but Melton felt that he 
would gladly be sixty years old for the privilege of put- 


way. 

She arose as he came in, showing her straight slimness 
in a fawn-colored newmarket coat. She had a, soft, 
crushed felt, the same color, carelessly placed in a mass 
of straw-colored baby curls. She had cne of those abom- 
inable long pocket-books in her hand ; and as she talked, 
she nervously clasped and unclasped it. 

**Mr. Melton ?” 

John bowed. 

*T don’t know what you will think of me—whether 


I have done the proper thing or not; and, of course, I | 


should not like any one to know of it.” There was all 
the childishness and incoherence of a school-girl, which 
Melton perfectly understood, and smiled indulgently 
upon; and presently the secret, and the cause of the 
visit, made its visible appearance from one fold of the 
long pocket-book. It was a pink lottery ticket. 

“‘T know it isn’t regular,” she said, pleadingly ; ‘‘ but 
I do want the money so much just now—to-day. And if I 
might have it cashed here——” And she fairly melted 
him with her eyes. : 

**How do you know it is worth anything ?” he said, as 
he took it in his han. 

‘‘Oh, they telegraphed me. It drew five thousand dol- 
lars. At least that number did. That is only a fourth 


| —older in hardness of heart than in years. 


It may be that they recognized that hidden | 


At any rate, | 
no lone widow in the town ever disposed of her mite 


| Melton mentally agreed with her. 
| thousand dollars, and Mr. Maulsmith has it all. 
ting his arm around that girl’s shoulders in a fatherty | 


ticket. It is worth ’—and she looked fixedly into space 
with her curly eyelashes almost touching her brows, in 
the most bewitching way, as she counted it up—‘ it is 
worth sixteen hundred and fifty dollars,” with 
of a mathematical expert. 

Oh, no; twelve hundred and fifty dollars is all it is 
worth ;” and he looked at it with more respect. 

**You can give me the money for it, can’t you, Mr, 
Melton ? The New Orleans Bank will cash it again for 
you, 


an air 


‘““We never have cashed a lottery ticket——” John 
He didn’t say that he would have scorned the 
idea an hour before. 

‘But you will this time ?” 
John by the hand. It was 
by a strong effort that he kept from that fatherly gesture, 

“What does it mean to you ?” he asked, 

*“Will you let me have it if I tell you ?”’ she asked, 
naively. 

“Well 

The blushes came up over her face, and then settled 
beautifully in her rounded cheeks. 

**Do you know who Iam, Mr. Melton ?” 

No; he did not. 

**Do you know Mr. David Maulsmith, who lives on the 
North Road ?” 

Mr. Melton’s face flushed, for other reasons than senti- 
ment, as the girl pronounced the name of his greatest 
Mr. Maulsmith was one of the directors of the 
bank, and one of the largest stockholders. 


began. 


She came closer and took 
‘*Tt means so much to me.” 


perhaps.” 


enemy. 
An old miser 
It seemed to 
Melton that every year he would seek a new situation 
unless David Maulsmith died. He had been angry be- 
cause the other directors had put Melton in the cashier's 
place, instead of a favorite of his own. And no form of 
annoyance had been too petty for him to use toward the 
young man. 

‘*Mr. Maulsmith is one of the directors of this bank,” 
he said, in a hard tone. 

‘He is my guardian,” the girl almost sobbed ; ‘and 
he is the meanest and unkindest man that ever lived !” 
‘*Papa left me ninety 
T am to 
have it when—I am of age—or—marry ;” and Melton’s 
white teeth flashed under his mustache. 

** And—you want to marry.” 

‘The girl's lips and eyes flashed back his smile, and 
then settled into unnatural gravity. 

“Twas going to marry last month, and he found it 


| out, and sent Sam away; and——” 


And here the poor child put her head down on the 
sober green table and cried bitterly. 

Every bit of chivalry in Melton came to the fore. 

He patted her shoulder. He bade her cheer 
Where was “Sam ’’? and who was Sam ? 

**Come now,” he said, ‘tell me all about it.” 

And then she did tell him. 

‘Sam ” was Sam Keale, the son of General Keale, of 
the United States Army. She had met him at school, 
where she roomed with his sister. 

Mr. Maulsmith had discovered their affair, through the 
treachery of another room-mate--had brought her home 
to his miserable place on the North Road, and, confront- 
ing Sam at their meeting-place, had called him a fortune- 
hunter, and every other stinging thing he could think of ; 
and had so aroused the young man’s pride, that he had 
gone away to the distant fort in the Far West, where his 
father was stationed. She had managed to communicate 
with him through his sister, and tell him that she was 


up. 
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ready to elope with him any time. But he had no money 
to come back for her. They were in despair, when she 
had suddenly received this telegram telling her of her 
winning a lottery prize. It was terribly necessary that 
she should have the money to-day, as Mr. Maulsmith had 
told her only that morning that the next day she was to 
go to a convent in Maryland, to stay until she was of age. 
“Four years !” she sobbed. 

‘‘Let me see the telegram ?” Melton asked. 

‘‘T don’t know whether I have it or not,” she said ; but 
she rummaged through the pockets of her coat and her 


dresa, and finally found it crumpled up in one of her | 


gloves. ‘I am so crazy to-day, I don’t know what I do 
with anything,” she said, as her trembling little fingers 
put it in the palm of his hand. 

It was torn across the top, but the message was clear : 


* Ticket 70,968, of which you hold one-fourth, won five thousand 


] J. 8, SPAULDING,” 


dollars, 


The ticket in Melton’s hand was 70,968. 

‘You will help me, Mr. Melton ?” 

Yes,” Melton said, ‘‘I will.” 

And then he went into the bank, and having first hid- 
den the ticket in his pocket, he drew a personal check for 
twelve hundred and fifty dollars, had it cashed, and car- 
ried it back and gave it to the girl. 

After he had warned her about carrying so much 
money, and had felt the joy of the child’s face reflected 
in his own breast, he opened the door to show her out, 
She turned suddenly and, with crimson face, lifted his 
hand and kissed it. 

All day Melton went about with a happy heart. He 
had done a kind act, with no loss to his own pocket-book 
—for the lottery ticket was already on its way to the New 
Orleans Bank for collection. 

And he had circumvented his enemy. 

Late that afternoon, as Melton was drawing on his 
gloves preparatory to driving home to dinner, he was ac- 
costed by a loud, cheerful voice, and Charlie Sands, from 
Toledo, sprang up the steps to shake hands with him. 
Melton met him half-way. There was nobody he was 
more pleased to see than Charlie Sands, They had been 
boys at the academy together, and had each successfully 
worked his way up in the business world. Charlie was 
the manager of a branch of the Octopus Oil Company, 
and often in and out of the little city where the Sherman 
Bank did business, so that the men had that almost every- 
day contact that makes confidential friends, undisturbed 
by the necessary partisanship which often disintegrates so 
many friendships when men live in the same town. 

Melton took his friend into the buggy with him, and in 
a few minutes they were bumping over car- tracks, on 
their way to the river road. When it was reached, the 
cool, shadowy drive, with the placid, sunny river flow- 
ing along below its banks, Melton turned to his friend 
with honest affection, and said, happily : 

‘*Well, Charlie, what's the news ?” 

‘News? None that I know of. But, by George! I 
came mighty near having some news to tell. If there is 
anything that riles me, it is for anybody to get ahead 
of me.” 

“Why, I didn’t know anybody ever did that,” Melton 
laughed. ° 

“Well, they don’t often, but this young fellow was 
plausible enough to fool the very mischief. I'll tell you 
about it. The racket may be worked over here. You 
know my wife has a brother who is a Lieutenant in the 
Regular Army. Well, three weeks ago, I went home 
One evening, and found my wife entertaining a spruce- 


looking young fellow, whom she introduced as Mr. 
Keale, a son of the commanding officer at Fort Laurie, 
in Dakota, where Jimmie is stationed. 


Jim don’t write 
home very often at any time, and just now the young 
fellow told us there was no use in writing to him, as he 
had gone on a hunting-trip. 


My wife was delighted to 
hear from her brother, and asked young Keale to come 
to our home to stay. But he declined—seemed a very 
modest young fellow without too much money. Indeed, 
he laughed at the usual poverty of army people. Said he 
hoped to make his living as an artist, by and by. One 
day he brought up a quart or so of Indian beads made of 
New Mexican turquois, to show my wife, and said he was 
going to send them East and try to sell them. 

* “* What are they worth ? my wife asked. 

***Oh, about twenty dollars,’ he said. ‘{f'd be glad to 
take that for them.’ 

‘*Then my wife insisted upon my buying them. She 
had read in some novel or other about having rough tur- 
quois set in boxes, and she meant to have some. Young 
Keale protested, with all sorts of stammers, that he would 
be glad to make Mrs. Sands a present of the stones—they 
had cost him nothing. But, of course, it ended in my 
drawing a check for twenty dollars and his taking it. The 
next morning he went over to the bank with me, and I 
identified him, and he indorsed the check, and was about 
to draw it, when the paying-teller said, ‘Seo here, thii 
check is drawn in favor of Samuel Keale, and you have 
indorsed it ‘*S. S. Keale.” You had better change it.’ 

**The young fellow brought the check over to the table 
near which I stood talking to Mr. Dallas, and wrote his 
name again, and as some one had taken his place at the 
first window, he went to the second. The clerk looked 
up at me and I nodded, and he began counting out the 
money. I was listening to Mr. Dallas, but I was half 
unconsciously still looking at the window where Keale 
was getting his twenty dollars, when somebody brushed 
him, pushing him aside, and I saw the clerk giving him 
piles of twenty-dollar gold pieces. I left Mr. Dallas 
abruptly, and walked over to the young man. He wat 
gone like a flash —and, by George! Mel, he had stood 
there by my side and forged a new check for two thou- 
sand dollars, and signed my name to it! We got after 
him at once, but quietly. He had been entertained at 
our house, and I didn’t want any row in the newspapers, 
telling the United States that I was prey for common 
sharpers. But I did discover that he was about as much 
the son of General Keale as I am.” 

Melton had been growing sicker and sicker ever since 
the first mention of the name of Keale. The idea had 
been slowly growing upon him that maybe a mas might 
be a wise guardian, if he did happen to be a miserlz, ill- 
dispositioned old skinflint. The thought that he had 
giver that sweet, pretty girl money enough to throw her 
young innocence and her ninety thousand dollars int» 
the hands of a common thief was almost more than he 
could bear. Poor child! Poor child! Suddenly he re- 
membered something. She had told him, when he was 
warning her about the care of the money, that she was 
going to spend twenty-four hours with a friend in St. 
Louis, and had mentioned an address. It seemed to him 
that every detail of that interview was photographed on 
his brain. 

As Mr. Sands finished the record of his grievance, Mele 
ton suddenly drew the horse up. 

‘Charlie, I have forgotten something, and will have to 
go back to the bank. Would you mind walking the rest 
of the way ? It’s only about two rods. Tc!l Mamie I'll 
be out to dinner late. I'll telephone.” 
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Yes, indeed, Mrs. Melton, it will be a very late dinner, | since January, but he had no idea of her address. A mo- 


if you wait, for your husband means to take that 6:40 
train to St. Louis, and tell that poor girl what sort of a 
man her lover is. There will be no doubt about that 
fatherly caress being needed this time. It was a very 
painful duty, but I doubt if the man ever lived who did 
not think that he could successfully comfort beauty for 
any ill, if he were only permitted to go about it in the 
right way—/is way. 

Melton was often called suddenly away, and kept a 
sachel packed at the bank. 
for him to telephone out to his wife that sudden business 


had called him to St. Louis, and he should probably be | 


away for three days. 
perfectly competent. 

After the train had pulled out of the depot, he drew his 
bat over his eyes, and I am afraid that if Mrs. Melton had 


As for the bank, his assistant was 


MORNING. 


seen a record of his musiags, se would have grown a 
trifle irritable, sweet-tempered woman that she was. 

He only stopped at the Lindell long enough to have 
his face shaved and take a bath, and then he called a 
hansom and was driven to 1,927 E Avenue, which was the 


address the girl had given. After the cab had stopped 
before the pretty house that that number represented, 
and he had taken his card out of his pocket, he suddenly 
remembered with a flash that he had not the remotest 
ideg of the girl’s name! 

"Oh, well,” he thought, ‘ there can't be any difficulty 
abont it. I will esk for the ladies, and if she don’t come 
down; I'll ask for Mr. Maulsmith’s ward.” 

The neat maid who took his card ushered him into the 
Maintiest of parlors; and the first thing he saw on an 
éasel was a crayon portrait of his wife and the first baby ! 
‘He remembered that portrait. He had pail sixty dollars 
for it—a gift tc his wife's aunt, who had lived in St. Louis 


So it was comparatively easy | 


ment later, there was no doubt he had found it. Mrs. 
Fleming's heavy step on the stair he could have sworn to. 
The sweat broke out upon him. He couldn’t tell her that 
he had come in search of a pretty young girl whose name 
he didn’t know. And he didn’t. He told her he had 
come to St. Louis on business, and had hunted her up. 

‘*Well, my dear boy, Iam certainly glad to see you ; 
but how ever did you find me? I only moved last week, 
and have not had time to write to Mamie.” 

*‘T went to your old address, and they directed me.” 

“Oh, yes,’ Mrs. Fleming said, flattering herself that 
her nephew had been very anxious to see her, as, accord- 
ing to his own account, he had not been in the city two 


4 
hours. 


He talked on and on, and commiserated her loneliness 
(she was a widow), in the hope that she would say she 
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had a guest. He finally accepted an invitation to dinner, 
and came and ate it, but his wife’s aunt and he had it 
téle-a-téle, There was no sign of the runaway. She was 
not in the house, that he felt sure of. At last, the idea 
struck him: It must have been the people who had had 
the house before Aunt Fleming moved in that Mr. Maul- 
smith’s ward meant to come to. 

‘This is a remarkably pretty house, Aunt Mary,” ho 
ventured. 

**Yes,” she said. “I like it. Well, I ought to. 
been twenty years planning it.” 

You built it, then ?” 

‘Yes, indeed. It was only finished last month, and I 
have been ever since getting it furnished. I hope now 
that I may have a long visit from Mamie and the babies.” 

John got away as quickly as possible. Evidently, he 
had misunderstood the address. It was hopeless hunting 
for a girl whose name he did not know, but still he staid, 
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hanging about the depot, in hope of seeing her depart for 
the North-west. It was five days before he saw the Sher- 
man Bank again. And as he took up his pile of letters and 
saw one from the New Orleans Bank, where he had sent 
the child’s lottery ticket that had brought her so much 
misery, to be, and himself such a heavy heart-ache in the 
present, he felt as though the check inside was blood- 
money, he had such a sense of guilt. But when he had 
opened the letter his feelings underwent a radical change. 
I was this : 
“John Melton, Cashier Sherman Bank : 
“ Dear Sie: The lottery ticket 70,968 did not draw anything. 
“Yours respectfully, Pierre Le Roy (per R).” 


And that scoundrel Keale had used the child as a tool 
to work him—John Melion—for twelve hundred and fifty 
dollars ! 

He put on his coat and hat, and walked over to Mr. 
Maulsmith’s office. Mr. Maulsmith must take these 
proofs of her lover's iniquity, and if they were already 
married, ho must get the poor child a divorce. 

Melton’s heart was so full of indignation and pity, that 
he almost forgot his great hatred for Mr. Maulsmith. He 
walked briskly into the office. 

The old man looked up from his paper, and scowled 
over his spectacles. 

‘What do you want, sir?” he asked, in his crossest 
tones. 

‘*Mr. Maulsmith,” Melton began, ‘‘I have come to give 
some information relating to your ward, who has just 
left me.” 

‘* Ward, who has just left me ?” the old man growled. 
‘““What nonsense are you talking? I never was fool 
enough to have award in my life !” and he turned around 
and poked the smoky first fire of the season. 


AN OLD FRENCH CITY. 
By HERBERT PIERSON, 

LEFT 
luctance, though the old 
chiteau there is one of the | 
professional beauties of its | 


Blois without re- 


kind. Nothing can be 
more stately than its ap- 
pearance, perched on the 


derful wealth of carved 
dormers and grouped 
chimneys. The town, too, 
save where it has been im- 
proved into utter ugliness, 
abounds in queer old 
houses with half-timbered 
fronts, steep, and often 
gabled toward the street. 
But the blight of restora- 
tion is on the chfiteau. It 
is lavish in paint and gild- 
ing, till all is gay and 
bright as a modern hotel. 
It is hard to associate any more ancient time than last 
year with it. Now, age is as honorable as youth, and 
beauties, whether architectural or human, should not mas- 
querade in pretended juvenility when they are crowned 
with years. Ivy and cobwebs have their own fitness. 
Gray hair is far finer than the dyed article. But those who 
have had the care of the chateau in its old age thought 
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steep rocks, with its won- | 
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otherwise. And then the murder! Ah, the murder! It 
is some centuries old, to be sure, but it’s still an affair of 
yesterday with the worthy inhabitants. We would not 
| find fault with it as a murder—but the most artistic 


A CORNER OF THE COURT-YARD, CHATEAU DE BLOIS, 


crime palls with repetition. It is not often, to be sure, 
that a king undertakes the chief rd/e, with a duke as the 
victim. But even such aristocratic company grows mo- 
notonous when served up with each meal, and met in 
every shop-window, picture and book. But Blois never 
tires of it. They have been telling the history of that 
crime ever since it was committed. It is the one crimson 
| blossom of their annals that.thay cull for every visitor. 
Most ghosts are content with occasional visits to the 
scene of their taking off. They come, too, when least 
objectionable—at an hour when most of the living are 
wrapped in slumber. But the Duc de Guise has all sea- 
sons for his own—all hours of the day and. night, with 
that arch-fiend the guide to help him. How lovingly he 
dwells on every detail of a tragedy which, if committed 
by other than a king, would have been considered rather 
a cowardly piece of business. We had to hear how the 
duke warmed his hands here, how he ate some prunes 
there, before going to the king. There the monks said 
Mass, and prayed for the success of the enterprise, while 
His Majesty distributed daggers to his ‘‘ gentlemen,” and 
retired to a safe place. The “gentlemen” fll on the 
unfortunate, as he came in, with so much zeal, that one 
‘gentleman ” in the crowd was accidentally wc unded by 
another ‘‘ gentleman.” That is all there is of it. We 
look at things differently to-day, with our unpicturesque 
nineteenth-century understanding. 

So we saw the Cathedral and the Castle of Blois, high 
on the hills above the ancient town, fade away without a 
sigh. Those two visible signs of the prime factors in all 
life in the Middle Ages, the Church and the King, were, 
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appropriately enough, the last to disappear as we turned | 
our steps toward Bourges. Bourges !—charming old city, | 
unimproved out of its ancient beauty, its memory comes 
to us like that of a friend whose place has never been 
filled! No wonder Julius Cesar spared it in his vic- 
torious march through France. 
say that the streets were not well “laid out.” They are 
recklessly independent, and turn and twist as they 
choose. They have a masterful way with them, those 
venerable old streets, as if saying: ‘Not where you 
wish, but where I choose, shall you go.” Surprises meet 
one at every turn. What unexpected groupings of cu- 
rious carved houses! what towers, oriels and dormers ! 
what charming vistas, through quiet, sunny streets, upon 
the great cathedral, with its huge towers and wondrous 
door-ways, we owed to the fact that we were helpless in 
the hands of beautiful Bourges—that she led us where 
she chose, parading her charms before us, bringing us 
surprises of beauty every hour! 

But most of the town looks thrifty, as well as pict- 
uresque. Here is not the artistic quality of ruin and 
decay ; the wonderful old buildings are teeming with 
life. There is a present as well as a past. They have 
not attempted any provincial imitations of Paris streets, 
with glaring white houses. The hobby of the French 
Government for changing the names of streets makes 
little headway here. The ‘‘ Street of Paradise,” which, 
by all precedent, ought to be straight as well as narrow, 
still remains, as does also that of the ‘* Yellow Door.” 
But I grieve to say the ‘‘ Street of the Old Cats ”’— which 
may have been considered personal—that of the ‘‘ Rats,” 
and the ‘Holy Bonnet,” now rejoice in far more high- 
sounding and poetic names. 

In old times Bourges was never one of those hot- 
blooded places, always thirsting for a change of masters 
or a chance for plunder. Its annals seem singularly 
peaceful, when compared with the calender of crime in 
some of its sister towns. Its history is not the record of 
doubtful glories written in blood. It was satisfied to be 
prosperous rather than heroic, and its merchants pre- 
ferred the victories of trade to those of war. They have 
left their record in the palaces they built. In other 
towns the nobility owned the castles. The merchants of 
Bourges lived in the palaces. The grandest one is the 
house of Jacques Cour. It is the most wonderful ex- 
ample of the fifteenth-century house that has come be- 
fore us, who are the “theirs of all the ages.” Next to 
the cathedral, it is the great treasure of the city. Even 
the children take a pride in the ‘‘ house that Jacques 
built.” I was just preparing to sketch some bits of this 
wonderful house when a hand was laid on my shoulder. 

I turned, and faced an official of some kind. He eyed 
me severely. I had been caught with paper and pencil 
in my hand. He sniffed treason, Gewman spies and dan- 
ger in the air, 

‘* What is monsieur about to do?” he gasped. 

**Oh, simply make a sketch of this wonderful build- 
ing,” I answered. ‘I am an American.” 

I proclaimed this gravely, as one of old might have 
said, ‘‘I am a Roman citizen.” 

But if I expected the news to strike him dumb I was 
disappointed. 

** Oh—but—yes, that may be—but monsieur cannot 
make drawings of our buildings without a permit.” 

He looked at me as if he considered me capable of 
stealing the keys of the city and assaulting the Préfet. 

‘* Well, what’s to be done ?” I asked. 

**You must go to the Chief of Police,” he said, deign- 
ing to direct me, 


A Philadelphian would | 
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I found the place. Another official barred the way, 
He was a pompous person, whose padded bosom was fes- 
tooned with white ropes that suggested a hangman. He 
had bushy eyebrows and a portentous frown. He seomed 
to be revolving in his mind whether he had better string 
me up at once or wait till after breakfast. 

He shook his head gravely when I stated my case, 

‘Hum! Wish to sketch ? Hum! Young man, I 
must see your papers.” 

I produced my passport. He studied it with a know. 
ing air. He suddenly shoved it back, saying: “ Trans. 
late it.” 

I did so, and then he began to be interested in my fam- 
ily history. He dug up the buried past, and was not sat- 
isfied till several generations had been disinterred. Even 
then he had his doubts. He bundled my papers into his 
table-drawer. It was too serious a matter to be decided 
inahurry. Another official decorated with a clothes-line 
came in. He, too, had the appetite of ghoul for dead an- 
cestors. He scented a dark plot to deliver Bourges into 
the hands of the Germans. The second gentleman of 
the ropes decided that I must see the Commissaire. My 
passport was returned. 

I called cn that gentleman. 

‘*Impossible to see him! He is at breakfast,” said the 
menial. 

Exasperated, yet ardent, I roamed about the ramyarts, 
looked at the cloth-works, the iron-mills, the silversmiths, 
and went back. 


**Tmpossible,” 


said the servant; ‘‘M. le Commissaire 
is eating his breakfast.” 

**But he was eating his breakfast two hours ago.” 

**Pardon, monsieur, this is déjeiner & la fourchette.” 

*‘T should like to get here before he begins his din- 
ner,” I said, ‘so I think I will wait.” 

I waited. In course of time an obese gentleman with 
three chins entered. He examined my papers hastily. 
He gave his permission warily. He left it to be inferred 
that if I carried off surreptitiously any choice bits of 
Bourges, I should have short shrift. 

The history of Jacques Coeur can be read in his house, 
You may see he was a man of manifold energies and un- 
bounded wealth. He loved art, and when he had bought 
a piece of land at a great price, he built a house that em- 
bodied all his fancies. He lived at the same time as Joan 
of Arc, and upheld the tottering throne of Charles VII. 
with his gold, as she did with her sword. The monarch 
was worthy of neither of them. We read that Jacques 
was a sort of Master of the Mint. His ships covered the 
Mediterranean, and brought him spices and foreign fruits, 
and tissues wrought in Oriental looms. His individuality 
still lives in his house. It is pervaded with his presence, 
and not all the years have had power to sweep it away. 
He shows that he had a soul as well as silver. 

The side of the house that faces the ramparts has the 
form of a fortress. Toward the court-yard it blossoms 
into sculpture. In the house is the record of the daily 
life of the family, in painting and carving. Over the 
kitchen the cooks and scullions are seen busy about the 
fire. In one place Jacques is setting forth on a journey, 
and his servants aro dragging out his boxes. We know 
he had a wife, two sons and a daughter, also a negro scrv- 
ant. He was not ashamed of the origin of his wealth, for 
he reproduced on his walls the palms and lemon and 
spice trees that were its emblems. His wife, Mac¢e de 


Leopart, and her family arms have frequent place. We 
see him playing chess with her, and again in the chapel 
the whole family are drawn in the guise of adoring angels. 
It is rather odd to behold the slight and nervously framed 
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Jacques fitted out with a pair of wings, and long yellow 
hair that streams out behind him. But it was a Middle 
Age fancy. On the ceiling of the chapel angels float 


about with scrolls in their hands. The house is per- 


stairs in his old-time costume, so well portrayed on the 
walls. The roof of one fine gallery is constructed like 
the reversed keel of a ship. Under the eaves of the ob- 
servatory is a portrait of his negro bearing a coffre, and 
further on an angel obligingly holding up Jacques’s coat- 
of-arms. Even the tops of the chimneys are trimmed with 
delicate stone frills. One massive chimney-piece repre- 
sents a fortress. 

He was fond of mottoes. That on his coat-of-arms, 
“To a brave heart nothing is impossible,” is often seen. 
At one place we read: 


** A closo bouche 
Il n’entre mouche.” 
Also: 
** Entendre, taire, 
Dire et faire 
Est ma joie.” 


Poor Jacques! It is a sad instance of the ingratitude 
of monarchs that he was forced to leave the beautiful 
house he had reared. He had lent the King 200,000 
crowns, and it was a convenient way to cancel the debt 
worthy of Charles VII. that the generous lender should 
be cast into prison and his property confiscated. We are 
glad to know that the King was obliged to disgorge after 
a time, and one of Jacques’s sons recovered this splendid 
house, 

Jacques was accused of selling erms to infidels, press- 
ing men into service in his ships, selling Christian slaves, 
and what not. He was condemned to banishment, but 
escaped and reached Rome, where he found favor with 
Pope Nicholas X. When the, Pope died, his successor 
gave Jacques charge of an expedition against the heathen. 
He was wounded, died on the Island of Chios, and, fitly 
enough, was buried in the Church of the Cordeliers. His 
beautiful house is now the Hétel-de-Ville of Bourges. 

The Cathedral of Bourges is the fourth in importance 
in France. Tt rises on the hill in conscious grandeur, 
and is the first and the last object we see, with the city 
clustered at its feet. ‘‘It is not,” to quote the modest 
language of a little local guide-book, ‘‘so large as that 
of Cologne or Amiens. It has not the magnificence of 
sculpture of Chartres or Amiens. It has not the finished 
touch of Notre-Dame de Paris. But the unity and sim- 
plicity of its plan, the boldness of its dispositions—unique 
in all the world—the sobriety of its style, the severity of 
its architecture, give it a grandiose majesty, an austere 
solemnity, which only Gothic art can attain and none sur- 
pass,” 

Mr. Ruskin speaks rather patronizingly of this cathe- 
dral, saying it ‘‘ reminded him of a ship,” and much else 
that we willingly forget. To one less blinded by Italy 
the fact that it resembled a ship would seem nothing in 
its disfavor. In those vague times called the early days 
of Christianity the main part of every church was called 
“the ship.” Of the two critics, I rather incline to the 
‘grandiose majesty.” The five great west doors, I con- 
fess, are too densely populated with saints and angels for 
my fancy, as I dislike crowds, whether in flesh or marble. 


umns, deep recesses and Romanesque portals, have an 
abiding charm. There are just enough sculptured saints 
about to make a quiet party, sufficiently battered to be 
venerable. Sometimes an ancient beggar, unobtrusive as 


| light and shade among the traceries of the frieze. 
yaded with the man. We could see him everywhere. We | old garden of the archbishop, too, with the prim, straight 
would not have been surprised to have met him on the | walks and carefully clipped shrubbery, are always like 
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beggars are in France, sits by the pillar, silent as the 
statues in their niches, while the sunshine casts strong 
shadows on the pavement, and gives manifold studies of 


The 


the background of an eighteenth-century picture. It is 
all so delightfully unnatural and artificial, that an atmos- 
phere of the times Watteau and Fragonard loved to paint 
still lingers about it. It requires little imagination to 
people it with ancient groups in powdered wigs, and 
dames in stiff flowered brocades and exaggerated hoops. 
We might meet monsieur, with his gold snuff-box, taking 
a pinch in one of the allées, or madame rustling in her 
dun silks on her way to Mass, while a little maid follows 
with the missal. We never saw the human element that 
would have been in consonance with the surroundings, 
but we felt the influence, and it seemed that we had just 
missed the stately personages from the old régime who 
would have perfected the picture. It seemed as though 
they were lingering somewhere, and that if we waited 
long enough they would come. But we could not wait. 


A TRAMP ACROSS RHODE ISLAND 
BEFORE BREAKFAST, 
By DAvip Ker. 

‘Wan, mister, if you want the Newport cars, I guess 
you've got to wait till to-morrer !”, 

Such is the unsatisfactory annotincement that greets 
my landing at Fall River, about five o’clock one Sunday 
morning, early in the first week of October. The ‘‘ac- 
commodation train,” for the benefit of the New York 
steamer and its passengers, has been stopped off a week 
ago, and the station-master’s uncompromising statement 
is true to the letter. 

‘* Well, then, I suppose I must just acot it. 
the distance ?” 

**Only eighteen miles—nothin’ to speak of,” answers 
the man in office, with a side-glance at my tall hat and 
black frock - coat whose quiet irony is worthy of Talley- 
rand himself. ‘‘Yonder’s your road, right past the 
freight-cars.”’ 

The first impulse of an Englishman when called to 
the performance of any great daty—whether that duty 
be to lay down his life for his country or to sell a cargo 
for twice ifs normal value—is always to look about for 
something to eat. The little wooden shanty that repre- 
sents the victualing department of the depot furnishes 
me with a cup of coffee and a roll, with.which fore- 
shadowing of a future breakfast I take the road. 

The slumbering streets of the quaint little town are 
soon left behind, and the open country lies before me in 
all the freshness and brightness and beauty of a glorious 
Autumn morning. The smooth sea is all ablaze with the 
splendor of the sunrise, which lights up the overhanging 
ridges, and the trees that cluster along them, with living 
fire ; but in the hollows beneath still broods a rich Sum- 
mer twilight of purple shadow, and over all lies a hush 
of deep repose, amid which the very beat of my foot- 
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| steps on the hard road sounds strange and out of place. 


So may the world have looked on the day of its cre- 


ation, complete in all its glorious details, but still lack- 
But the north and south porches, with their slender col- | 


ing Man’s presence to break the stillness of its primeval 
solitude—a grand, unfinished landscape, awaiting its final 
touch from the hand of the Almighty Maker. In the 
midst of this universal silence and loneliness, one might 
easily imagine that the busy, bustling world of modern 
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civilization had given place once more to the savage sim- } may not bestow its gold medal upon the man who has 
plicity of the olden time, and expect to see the forms of | staid most at home ? or whether our native poets, grow- 
the old Mohican chiefs gliding shadow-like over the land | ing weary of extolling the charms of the North Pole and 
that was once theirown. But were the heroes of Amer- | the Sahara Desert, may not one day change their note 
ica’s noblest historical romance to arise again amid their | somewhat as follows: 


ancient hunting-grounds, what startling changes they “I go, I go—in venturous bark 
would see! Felled woods, clustering houses, rattling Round Coney Island suiling, 
trains, solid bridges, puffing steamers, endless clearings Exploring wilds of Central Park, 


Or Brooklyn Bridge tower scaling. 
Ho, bring my boots! I burn to gain 
Famed Harlem’s mountains broken; 


and plantations. One can fancy how Chingachgook’s 
dark face would cloud over as he whispered in his 


son’s car: ‘‘The white men are very many; they will And flaunt in Carleton’s window-pane 
lick up my nation, as the sun dries up the dew!” My ‘ Travels through Hoboken’!” 
And Hawk-eye, leaning upon his terrible rifle, with his . 


keen eyes bent frowningly upon the countless evidences In a quiet little nook, under the shadow of a huge elm 
of civilization, so strange and distasteful to him, would | which may have seen the Declaration of Independence, 
answer, with a mournful shake of his gray head: ‘‘ Ah's ' yawns the black mouth of an old well, from which a tall 
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me! every creature of the ‘arth must act accordin’ to | figure in shirt-sleeves—the first sign of human life that I 
its gifts ; but’tis pity to sec mortal man so deface the have seen since leaving Fall River—looks up to shout 
works of God !” hoarse ‘‘ Mornin’!” to me asI go by. A big, raw-boned, 

Up and down, up and down—now almost touching the | sinewy fellow he looks, with the granite-hewn features 
water's edge, now rising many feet above it—past wide | and keen gray eye of the genuine New Englander. One 
fields still littered with the stubble of the garnered har- | can fancy that eye glancing along a musket-barrel over 
vest, and quaint old farm-houses half buried in twining | the redoubt at Bunker Hill, and those lips setting them- 
creepers, and grazing cattle dimly outlined amid floating | selves grimly in the face of the British bayonets at 
depths of shadow, and little white cottages peeping shyly | Brandywine, or parting to utter a shout of stern triumph 
throngh embowering leaves and shady orchards, which | as Burgoyne’s flag of truce flutters in thi® morning breeze 


have looked down upon many a merry group during the | at Saratoga. Of such men America has good cause to be 
apple-picking of the Fall. proud ; and long may she be so! 

After all, even for those of us who have seen all lands And now the road plunges down to the water-line once 
from the East to the West, how much beauty there is | more, and a sudden turn brings me out ia front of the 
around us every day at home, if we would but look at it! | famous ‘‘ Stone Bridge,” which connects Rhode Island 
Who knows whether, when the whole earth shall have | with the main-land. Half way across it, I halt for a full 
been exhausted, the Geographical Seciety of the future ' view of a landscape seldom equaled, which recalls at a 
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glance the panorama of the Scund between Elsinore and 
Copenhagen. True, the picture lacks the trim white 
streets, the red-tiled houses and the clustering church- 
towers of the beautiful Danish capital ; but the wooded 
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Nanaquacket Cove, its still water bulwarked by solid but- 
tresses of rock ; there, the dark outline of Gould Islet 
rises above the smooth bright sea like the lazy length of 
a slumbering sea-monster. Yonder, Pocasset Hill heaves 


NORTH PORTAL, BOURGES CATHEDRAL. 


ridges on one side, the low green meadow-lands on the 
other, the blue strait between, sparkling with countless 
ripples and dotted with tiny sails—the little white vil- 
lages peeping through boskets of dark-green foliage, and 
the clear, sunny sky overhead—are all there. Here lies 


itself massively up against the lustrous sky; and tho 
broad white causeway of the bridge lies athwart the shin- 
ing water like a smear of paint across the face of a mirror. 

And now the real work of the day begins in earnest ; 
for upon this bare waste of sand and gravel, undefended 
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by a hand’s breadth of shade, the sun smites fiercely | 


enough. The salutary reflection that I have lately faced 
far greater heat in Africa and Central Asia somehow fails 
to cool me one whit; and as I tramp onward, with the 


vale in a flood of golden glory that would have gladdened 
the heart of Turner. On such a day, and amid such a 


d 


landseape, one begins to understand the passionate love 


| of light and warmth and beauty that marked the grown- 
look of stern resolution worn by John Bull when dancing | 


a quadrille or performing any other act of self-sacrifice, I | 


find myself becoming (as I once heard a tourist phrase | 


it) ‘more hotter” every moment. 

Most marches of this kind bear a sinister family like- 
ness to each other. You start with a jaunty step, an air 
of indulgent superiority, as if you were equal to a tramp 
up Chimborazo or the Himalayas, and had merely conde- 
scended to this little thing in default of better. By the 
middle of the second hour the jauntiness of step is less 
apparent, and you are seized with an absorbing admira- 
tion of the scenery, impelling you to halt and survey it at 
singularly short intervals. ‘Then you find yourself at- 
tempting to make the way appear shorter by fixing upon 
some landmark ahead of you, which at once removes 
itself twice as far off as before, althongh when you act- 
ually reach it, you somehow appear to have gone no 
distance at all. Presently you become aware of a chok- 
ing sensation in your throat, and a sharp twitching in 
your left side, suggestive of an imprudent indulgence in 
very brisk soda-water. Then you are conscious of a grow- 
ing exasperation, causing unprintable interjections to rise 
to your lips every time you kick against a stone, or feel an 
inquiring fly “‘ prospecting” the interior of your left ear ; 


and your feelings wax absolutely homicidal at the sight of | 
a farmer jogging comfortably past in his wagon, or a man 


sitting in his arbor, with a bowl of fresh milk before him. 
Finally, all these varied emotions resolve themselves into 
one dead level of sullen misanthropy, embracing your- 


up children of ancient Greece, to whom the deepest ter. 
ror of that dim world beyond the grave, of which they 
knew so little, was the thought that it would be sunies-. 
Yet, although it seems hard to imagine, one may somc- 
times have too much even of sunshine, as I found to my 
cost in the Far North during the season of perpetual 
daylight, when I was constantly getting up at two in the 
morning, and going out for a walk in the belief that it 
was afternoon, wondering all the time where on earth the 
other inhabitants could have gone. 

Crash ! rattle! A sharp wrench, consequent upon a 
slip among some loose stones, warns me of the peril of 
day-dreaming on the line of march, by suddenly reducing 
my slashing pace to a hobble. 

‘Say, stranger, you don’t look like going very far at 
that rate ; guess you’d better jump up here and have 
a ride,” 

The speaker is a stalwart, jovial-looking young fellow 
in @ broad-leaved straw hat, who has just pulled up his 
light buggy beside me. Such an offer is too timely to be 
rejected ; I jump up accordingly, and away we go. Vil- 
lage after village is left behind, and as we near tho crest 
of the ridge from which Newport will become visible for 
the first time, a refreshing breeze meets us from the still 
unseen sea beyond. The little horse seems inspired by 
it to double energy, and ‘‘ puts himself along” in a way 


| which his master is not slow to point out for my admira- 
tion. 


. | 
self, your surroundings, the weather, the passers-by, and | 


the whole circle of creation. 
And, all this time, there is an atmosphere of perfect 


“Sorry to part with you, stranger,” says he, at length, 
drawing rein at the turn of a cross-road ; ‘* but, you see, 


| I’ve got to pick up my girl.” 


4 | 
repose on every side of me, which makes me feel like an 


embodied solecism. Sheep and cattle are seen couched 
on the warm soft turf in lazy enjoyment; sunburnt 
tramps lie sleeping in stray patches of shade by the 
roadside, witlf their battered hats pulled over their eyes ; 
the very dogs seem too drowsy to bark and show their 
teeth purely as a matter of form. 

Here, in the shadow of a huge tree which overshadows 
nearly the whole breadth of his tiny garden, lies a hard- 
worked village store -keeper, resting from his week's 


The excuse is certainly an unanswerable one; and with 
a cordial hand-shake we part company—he to have (i 
hope) a pleasant day’s outing with his sweetheart, and I 


| Y . . . . . . 
| to finish what little remains of my pilgrimage. It is now 


labor, while his children frolic around him as only chil- | 


dren can. At the open window of yonder neat white 
cottage sits a gray-haired man, reading a chapter of the 
Bible to his household, as many a sturdy old New Eng- 
land yeoman may have done in the grim days of ’'75, 
before taking down his well-worn fowling-piece from its 
rusty hooks, and going forth to face the invader at Lex- 
ington or Concord. A little farther on, in a summer- 
house close to the road, two little tots of girls--whose 
long golden hair, with the sunlight shimmering on it 
through the quivering leaves, reminds one of the Babes 
in the Wood—are sitting cheek to cheek over a book of 
Bible-pictures, and hailing each new wonder with shrill 
little cries of delight. 

Everything, in short, look where I will, is at rest ex- 
cept myself; and it is not easy to keep at bay the 
troubled and incongruous, Wandering - Jew feeling that 


creeps over me as I note the wondering looks that follow | 


my passage, and hear more than one outspoken conject- 
ure as to whether I am an unemployed school - teacher 
“tramping the country” in quest of work, or a new 
preacher in a hurry to be in time for meeting. 


Higher and higher mounts the sun, steeping hill and | America; while the sign-board of a hotel, and the name 


little enough, indeed, for already a long, low white band, 
seen at intervals through the clustering trees, marks tho 
whereabouts of Newport, while far away in the back- 
ground, in all the fullness of its beauty, appears the 
smooth, shining crescent of Narragansett Bay. 

Narragansett Bay! What memories does that name call 
up, on the very ground where the two fierce races tugged 
so long for the mastery—Mohican against Narragansett, 
Narragansett against Mohican — till the slow, stubborn 
weight of the Anglo-Saxon rolled onward over both 
alike, 

There are few nobler characters in history, even in the 
broken and distorted glimpses of him that we catch from 
hostile chroniclers, than the ‘‘ great Sachem Conanchet”’ 
—he who stood shoulder to shoulder with King Philip 
through the fiercest and bloodiest of New England’s early 
battles, till the timbers of their rude fortress crackled 
into flame over their heads. No painter could wish fora 
grander subject than the closing scene of the terrible war- 
rior, when, standing with folded arms among his enemies, 
his useless gun lying at his feet, he answered the intelli- 
gence of his inevitable doom with the noble words which 
history has justly immortalized: ‘‘ Conanchet likes it 
well. He will die before his heart is soft, and before 
he has spoken anything unworthy of him.” 

And now, on the ground where Indian warriors hunted 
and Indian council-fires blazed, stand dainty villas and 
long white streets, spacious quays and crowded prom- 
enades, and all the wealth and luxury of the Naples of 


its 
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of an inlet alone preserve the memory of Aquidneck and 
its Narragansetts : 


They left the name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 


It is needless to spin outa story already far too long 
by telling how, on reaching the ‘‘ Aquidneck House,” I 
found it just about to close for the season, and all the 
servants already gone except a solitary waiter, who had 
with difficulty been persuaded to remain at his post amid 
the general flight (like a parody of the Roman sentinel 
at Pompeii) just one day longer, for the benefit of the 
three ladies who had not yet taken wing. As we assem- 
bled for the last time in the deserted dining-room, that 
devoted retainer, having confided to me his intention of 
going over to Providence and taking service there, supple- 
mented the information with a somewhat unexpected 
request. 

‘Sar, de ladies say you big poetry-man; s’pose you 
write me lilly bit poetry ’fore I go ?” 

Such an appeal, backed by the instant production of 
paper and pencil, was not to be resisted ; and my “lilly 
bit poetry ” was at all events appropriate to the occasion : 


* Driven from these walls like hunted mouse, 
I fain would hope, my exiled brother, 
That just as Newport shuts one house, 
Kind Providence may ope another !” 


DRUGS AND DOCTORS. 
By MAryY TITCOMB. 


Nature, alone, as a healer, seems to have been dis- 
tr.sted from the earliest times. Physicians arose of ne- 
cessity — with all sorts of theories, with the etrangest 
methods of treatment ; administering somet:mes amazing 
compounds to their patients, sometimes in wily ways 
playing upon ther imagination, as do certain modern 
practitioners. Some were learned men of keen minds. 
How they gained so much knowledge of the healing 
art, without the books and precedents from which doctors 
of to-day gather help, is a marvel. Quacks there were, 
also, who flourished awhile, leaving no worthy record. 

Celebrated physicians made the best use of their wits 
as well as of their learning in discovering the nature 
of diseases. Hippocrates, having been called to the 
young King of Mac donia, who was thought to be dying 
of consumption, observed in the patient an increase of 
febrile symptoms whenever a certain lady of the house- 
hold—Phila, by name—approached. The wise physician 
prescribed Phila as the needful medicine —and a cure 
was effected. Erasistratus, likewise by a skillful device, 
discovered that Antiochus was wasting away because of a 
secret attachment to Stratonike. 

Although learning was venerated, and the arts of magic 
—often used in sickness—were regarded with supersti- 
tious fear, nevertheless physicians did not always have a 
comfortable time of it. In the year 565, the Queen of 
Burgundy died of the plague, as did multitudes of her 
subjects. Her last request to her husband, King Gunt- 
rum, was that her physician should be put to death for 
not having been sufliciently attentive to her; and this 
was done immediately after the Queen’s funeral. One 
of the laws respecting medical practice, in force in Eu- 
rope up to the eleventh century, reads thus: ‘If a phy- 
sician injure a nobleman by blood-letting, he shall pay a 
fine of a hundred solidos ; but if the nobleman die after 
the operation, the physician shall be given up to his rela- 
tives, to do with him what they please !” 


| treatment of disease.” 


Dr. John Radcliffe, whose remarkable medical career 
in London ended in 1714, was charged with murdering 
Queen Mary, whom he attended ; and also with causing 
the death of Queen Anne, whom he did not attend. Be- 
ing ill himself, he refused to visit her when summoned 
merely by one of her ladies-in-waiting. After Anne's 
death, a cry of indignation arose against Radcliffe for not 
going to her, and a plot was formed to murder him. He 
was informed of it, in some way, and secluded himself to 
escape the public wrath. 

Most astonishing concoctions have been administered 
under the name of medicines, A favorite preparation in, 
we may truly say, the dark ages of medical knowledge, 
contained sixty-six ingredients, Sydenham, who died in 
1689, prescribed for rickets a liniment made of leaves of 
‘*mugwort, lesser centaury, white horehound, germandes, 
calamint, feverfew, meadow saaifrage, St. John’s wort, 
golden-rod, wild thyme, mint, sage, rue, St. Benedict’s 
thistle, pennyroyal, southern - wood, chamomile, tansey 
and lily of the valley.” These, mixed with hog’s lard, 
mutton suet and claret, were to be soaked tweive hours 
in an earthen jar, then boiled, strained, and made into 
the liniment. 

For the rich and noble, mixtures made chiefly of pearls 
and other gems were very fashionable, even as late as 
the seventeenth century. Electuarium de Gemmis, an in- 
vention of Bulleyn, a physician of the Elizabethan Age, 
contained, in various proportions, ‘‘ perles, saphyres, ja- 
cinth, cornelian, emerauldes, granettes, corall, amber, 
ivory, gold and sylver,” besides more than a score of 
other articles. This same doctor prescribed on one oc- 


casion, for a child suffering from a nervous malady, ‘‘a 
smal yong mouse roasted”; and recommended “ snayles, 


broken from the shelles and sodden in whyte wyne with 
oyle and sugar,” for lung diseases. 

In 1738, one Joanna Stephens, an ignorant woman, but 
possessed of plenty of cunning and courage, proclaimed 
that she had discovered a sovereign remedy for a certain 
painful malady. Having evricled herself by enormous 
fees drawn from the credulous and wealthy, she offered 
to make her secret public for the sum of £5,000. The 
matter was taken up by lords and ladies, and nearly 
£1,400 pounds collected. But Joanna would not remit a 
penny of her price ; and application was made to Parlia- 
ment. Strange to say, that august body passed an Act 
for the money to be paid from the public funds! These 
wonderful medicines consisted of a powder made of cal- 
cined egg-shells and snails ; a decoction of herbs boiled 
in water with soap, honey, and ‘‘ swines’ cresses”’; and 
pills, compounded of ‘calcined snails, soap, honey, 
burnt carrot -seeds, burdock - seeds, ashen keys, hips 
and hawes !” 

Mystery is a wonderful heal-all, especially with the 
unlearned and credulous ; and in the dark days of medi- 
cal knowledge, oftentimes the stranger the remedy, the 
greater the faith in its efficacy. It was with a keen in- 
sight into certain phases of human nature that Sir Henry 
Holland said that ‘‘ what is obvious can rarely be brought 
into competition with what is vague and obscure, in the 
Quacks have availed themselves 
of this principle, and met with astounding success for 
awhile. When Villars, the famous French charlatan, 
about 1723, circulated the story that his uncle had be- 
queathed him the recipe of a nostrum which would pro- 
long life to the age of one hundred and fifty, credulous 
people flocked to him. An immense quantity of his medi- 
cine was sold, at five francs a bottle. Patients were to 
drink it at stated times, and also to eat and drink moder- 
ately, to take regular exercise, go to bed early, avoid all 
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excesses and 
mental anxie- 
ties ! Of course, 
great numbers 
were benefited 
by this regimen. 
But when it 
leaked out that 
this wonderful 
panacea was 
made simply of 
nitre and the 
water of the 
Seine, the angry 
dupes deserted 
the quack. 

Only a little 
over a hundred 
years ago, one 
Dr. James Gra- 
ham established 
his ‘‘ Temple of 
Health ” in Lon- 
don. Into this, 
by many de- 
vices, he enticed 
the unwary to 
consult his fam- 
ous ‘ oracle ”— 
a ridiculous 
trickery, though 
not worse than 
has been known 
in recent times. 
Graham also 
sold an ‘elixir 
of life”; and 
from any one who wished to commence a course of this 
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cure-all he demanded the moderate sum of £1,000 in | 


advance! However, as those who took the “ elixir” 
might live as long as they pleased, this was not an ex- 
orbitant charge, and several noblemen paid it readily. 

Another practitioner of more recent date was St. John 
Long, who pretended to cure maladies, either by inhaling 
the vapor of a certain mixture, or by the use of a lotion, 
said to be harmless when applied to a healthy part, but 
upon a skin beneath which disease was lurking it be- 
came a violent irritant, causing the ‘‘ morbid virus ” to be 
thrown off! Terrible sores were certainly created, which 
Long generally managed to heal ; but sometimes the pa- 
tient was too delicate to endure such a blistering. One 
lady, in good though not robust health, was frightened 
by Long’s predictions that she was falling into consump- 
tion, and consented to have the corrosive liniment ap- 
plied to her back. The violent inflammation which fol- 
lowed could not be subdued ; mortification set in, and a 
fortnight after the application she died. This event 
made a great stir in the community, and Long was tried 
and convicted of manslaughter, but through the infiu- 
ence of his fashionable adherents he was released on 
payment of a fine. 

The power of imagination as a remedial agent was rec- 
ognized, though but little understood, in ancient times. 
Multitudes of ‘‘ isms,” absurdities, superstitions, ‘‘ cures” 
and “crazes” wrought real cr apparent healing for awhile, 
and then passed into discredit, or at least into disuse. 
The mystery accompanying certain curative results van- 
ishes in the light of modern science ; and some forces 
which our ancestors would have called supernatural are 


now wisely used in the healing art, with good effect. 
Yet, while we flatter ourselves we can easily see through 
the delusions of old times, perchance we may ourselves 
be caught in the snare of some modern quackery which 
flaunts its universal ‘‘ cure-all” in the faces of the cred- 
ulous. 

A curious instance of a cure wrought by imagination 
occurred in the practice of a young English surgeon. 
He was called to see an old lady, who assured him that 
she was suffering acutely from a bristle of her tooth-brush 
having lodged in her throat some months before. Several 
London surgeons whom she had consulted told her the 
throat was all right, and the bristle existed only in imag- 
ination ; but she did not believe them—she was ‘‘ dying,” 
she said. The young surgeon examined her throat ; and 
then, with more shrewdness than truth, said : ‘‘ You are 
quite right, madam : I see the head of the bristle, very 
low down. I will go home for my instruments, and ex- 
tract it immediately.” He presently returned with a del- 
icate pair of forceps. The lady was ready, and threw 
back her head and opened her mouth. A prick, a scream 
—and the surgeon was seen holding up to the light the 
extracted (!) bristle, inspecting it curiously! The pa- 
tient at once recovered her health, and never was tired of 
praising her deliverer, until—somehow—the secret leaked 
out that she had been duped into health—the bristle had 
been surreptitiously inserted in the teeth of the forceps ! 
Then the old lady was furious with rage. 

The “‘sympathetic powder” of Sir Kenelm Digby did 
not even need to be applied to a wound to effect a cure. 
A bit of cloth, on which were a few drops of the patient's 
blood, was dipped in a solution of the marvelous ‘‘ pow- 
der”—and the sufferer was instantly relieved, and, in 
time, cured! Of course, a few general directions were 
given by Sir Kenelm—such as keeping the wound clean 
and cool, and throwing away the noxious salves and plas- 
ters then commonly used. But the ‘ powder” had the 
credit of healing. 

Nowadays the old furor for blood-letting seems amaz- 


| ing. Everybody must be bled at least twice a year, it 
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was thought. In en old poem containing directions to 
doctors about the use of the lancet, these lines occur : 
“ First in the Spring for quantity you shall 
Of blood take twice as much as in the Fall: 
In Spring and Summer let the right arm bloud, 
The Fall and Winter for the left are good.” 


The business was often done by wholesale. One blood- 
thirty phlebotomist advertised to bleed mankind at 
“threepence a head.” In 1716, when apothecaries gen- 
erally charged sixpence for the operation, one benevo- 
lent Mr. Clark offered to bleed anybody at his shop gratis, 
A case is recorded of a Frenchwoman, who, between 
September, 1726, and December, 1729, was bled 26,230 
times! This seems like a Munchausen tale. Occasion- 
ally a surgeon made the little mistake of cutting an 
artery instead of a vein, A French lady, who died in 
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consequence of such an accident, bequeathed to the 
clumsy operator an annuity of 800 francs, on condition 
that he ‘“‘ would never bleed anybody again.” 

Perhaps the physicians of to-day are no more willing 
than those of old times to acknowledge to a patient that 
they do not know what is the matter with him, although 
they must often be puzzled to diagnose the case. They 
evidently deem it wiser to betray no ignorance. While 

many might more fully trust the doctor 
who sometimes frankly said he ‘‘ did not 
know,” the majority want and expect the 
physician’s immediate and definite opin- 
ion. It was Sydenham who, in the early 
part of his career, was in the habit of 
listening attentively to the details of his 
patients’ complaints, and then saying : 
‘** Well, I will consider your case, and in 
a few days order something for you!” 
This deliberation did not work well. 
An American gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance, in delicate health, was re- 
cently traveling in Europe. LExperi- 
encing some serious symptoms of dis- 
ease, he went to Carlsbad, to see if he 
could gain relief from the waters of that 
place. Six o’clock in the morning is 
the proper time to consult a Carlsbad 
doctor ; but our friend was not deterred 
by this early hour. He called upon a 
well-known and celebrated physician, 
who, after a thorough examination, pronounced his 
liver ‘‘abnormally large,” and prescribed accord- 
ingly. A few weeks afterward, being in Vienna, 
aud the unpleasant symptoms recurring, he called 
upon another noted physician, who, as the gentle- 
man said, ‘‘laid me out on the sofa, punched me hcro 
and there, looked wise, and gravely remarked, ‘I find 
your liver ¢oo small /’” If our friend had ¢aken the rem. 
edies prescribed by the Carlsbad doctor, there might be 
room for the suspicion that they had reduced the dis 
ordered organ too much! But as, in fact, the prescrip- 
tion lay untouched in his pocket-book, never having been 
made up, it still remains a puzzling question in his mind, 
**Is my liver too large or too small ?” 

Numberless anecdotes are recorded of doctors—of their 
benevolence and generosity, theiy wit and eccentricity, 
their skill in their profession, and devotion toit. Few 
worthy the name of physician have been found unready 
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to relieve suffering even when the service is gratuitous, | day a young lady whom he had frequently visited was so 
The rare exceptions may well be left to the contumely | 


which will follow a certain doctor in one of our large 
cities, who being summoned recently to set the arm of 
& poor man who had met with a severe accident, refused 
to do anything until his fee was paid ; and the necessary 


sum was actually collected from some poor fellow-work- | 


men before the broken limb was touched. 

John Coakley Lettsom received a large income from his 
practice ; yet fully half of his services were entirely gra- 
tuitous. The poor and unfortunate were his special 
charge, and he well divined that some prescription other 
than medicine was often the surest to cure. A sick mer- 
chant having requested Dr. Lettsom’s services, the physi- 
cian soon learned that his patient had met with misfort- 
unes, and must give up his life-long home to his 
creditors. He spoke some comforting words, and then 
left on the table his prescription—a check for a large 
sum. Later, he purchased the house of the creditors, 
and presented it to his patient for his life-time. Dr. 
Lettsom having on one occasion climbed to a miserable 
garret to minister to a poor woman who had known bet- 
ter days, wrote this prescription to the overseers of the 
parish : *‘A shilling per diem for Mrs. Moreton. Money, 
not medicine, will cure her.” 

The eminent Dr. Gregory, of Edinburgh, while receiv- 
ing one day the fees from his lecture-pupils, left a stu- 
dent in the consultin; 
room for more tickets. In the mirror he saw the student 
take some gold from the table, and put it into his pocket. 
Dr. Gregory returned, gave the young man an admission 
ticket, and when he was about to depart, kindly said : 
*“T saw what you did just now. Keep the money. You 
must be in great need. But for God's sake never do it 
again—it can never succeed.” 

In vain the conscience-smitten youth implored Gregory 
to receive back the money. 

“You have taken it,” he said, ‘‘and your punishment 
is that you must keep it.” The reproof was salutary ; 
the student turned out an honest man. 

Although often hidden by his miserly habits, the gen- 
erous impulses of John Radcliffe would shine forth. He 
once sent fifty guineas, by a friend, to a physician who 
had fallen into pecuniary distress, but who had always 
been his enemy politically. ‘* By no means,” said Rad- 
cliffe, ‘‘let him know whence the money comes. He is a 
gentleman, and could not brook the receipt of a benefit 
from one whom he had tried to injure.” At another time 
he sent 200 guineas to an improvident, dissipated friend 
who was in great pecuniary trouble and mental depres- 
sion, and secretly gave £520 to be distributed amongst 
poor clergymen. 

Radcliffe, however, never wanted to pay a bill—and 
those who were employed by him sometimes had hard 
work to get their dues. Yet he bruskly condemned 
avarice in others. A miserable old miser, who counted 
his guineas by the million, tottered into his consulting- 
room one day, with a paltry fee in his hand, hoping to 
pass unrecognized. Radcliffe knew him, and roughly 
telling him that he had grown rich by the tears of widows 
and orphans, bade him ‘‘go home and die”; adding, 
“You will be a dead man in ten days”—a prediction 
which proved true. 

No physician, perhaps, ever had more fabrications cir- 
culated about him than John Abernethy—his oddities 
and roughness giving rise to them. In truth, however, 
his roughness was largely superficial, and some trivial 


circumstance would often cause an instant change of | 


manuer, and bring out his real goodness of heart. 


room, and went to the adjoining | 


spoken roughly to that poor man. 


hurt by his brusk words that she suddenly burst into 
tears. Abernethy immediately became as kind as possi- 
ble, and gave his patient courteous attention, 

A young physician once called in Abernethy to perform 
a serious operation upon one of his own patients. When 
he was taken into the room prepared for the reception of 
the patient, the young doctor asked ; ‘‘Is everything all 
right ?” 

** Yes,” replied Abernethy, glancing around and exam- 
ining the instruments. ‘‘Stay,” he added, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. ‘‘ You have forgotten one thing ’—and he 
threw a napkin over the instruments. ‘‘It is bad enough 
for the poor fellow to undergo such an operation without 
being obliged to see those terrible instruments.” 

A widow lady had brought her child to him for treat- 
ment, and Abernethy, supposing she was well able to 
pay, had taken the usual fees ; but afterwards, learning 
she was in straitened circumstances, he not only re- 
turned all he had taken, but added £50 to it, asking her 
to expend it in giving her child a daily ride in the fresh 
air. 

However discourteous this noted surgeon might be to 
his private patients—and he certainly was so often—the 
poor and unfortunate learned to know that he was both 
generous and tender-hearted. ‘Private patients,” he 
would say, ‘‘can go elsewhere if they do not like me; 
but the poor devils in the hospitals Iam bound to take 
care of.” 

A gentleman who became involved in great financial 
difficulty applied to Dr. William Hyde Wollaston to pro- 
duce him a government situation. Wollaston wrote him : 
**T have lived to be sixty without asking a favor of men 
in office; and nowI could not do it, even to serve a 
brother. If the inclosed can be of use to you in your 
present difficulties, pray accept it, for it is much at your 
service.” 

The ‘‘ineclosed’’ was a check for £10,000. 

Matthew Baillie, who was so successful in practice dur- 
ing the latter part of the eighteenth and the early part of 
the present century, was somewhat irritable, but always 
eager to make amends when he had been hasty. After a 
sudden outburst in the hospital, he would say: ‘‘I have 
T have been too hard 
with him, and must go back and see him, be it ever so 


| late.” 


CHILD-PLAYERS OF THE 
AGE. 

From the earliest days cf the English drama down to 
our own time a performance by child-actors has always 
proved a most popular and fascinating form of entertain- 
ment. The miniature companies which have of late 
years appeared in comic operas have attracted as large 
audiences and earned as much applause as many accon- 
plished actors of riper years. The piquancy of seeing 
small boys gravely representing high officials of state 
draws full houses to the children’s plays, and the babies’ 
want of skill is forgiven—almost forgotten—in the won- 
der that the little people should be able to act at all. We 
can trace this taste for child-players a very long way back 
in the history of the stage. In the reign of Henry VII. 
we hear that the Duke of Norfolk used to divert himself 
by making the boys who sang {m the choir of his chapel 


ELIZABETHAN 


| act interludes, and this example seems to have been 


quickly followed by the King, so that the master of the 
children of the chapel ought to have been chosen as 


One | much for his powers of dramatic instruction as for his 
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CHILD-PLAYERS OF 


musical talents. 


ot the children’s stage, were not allowed to act, seem to 
have contributed in other ways to the royal entertain- 


ment. In the Household Book of Henry VII. we find 
the following item of expense: ‘To a litel mayden that 
daunceth, 12£,” and further on, ‘‘ To litel mayden the 
tumbler, 1£.” 
know why her tumbles were not better paid. 


custom for the children of the chapel under their master, 
Williame Cornysshe (or Cornishe), to perform before the 
King, and many are the entries in the ‘‘ Kynge's Boke of 
Payments” of sums rewarding their efforts : 
Cornishe, for playing affore the King upon new yeres 

y at nyght with tho children of the King’s chapell, 

> 13s, 4d.” 
to have been given them—always through the medium 
of Mr. Cornishe. Wo nowhere see stated how much 
that gentleman kept for himself. Ifow the children were 
in these early times dressed for their plays must remain 
an matter of conjecture, but of the large sums spent on 
the costumes of the players generally, let us hope that 
some came to the children, and that the Exchequer which 
did not grudge ‘‘a long garment of cloth of gold and 


This was the sum which seems generally 


provide the few yards of stuff necessary to make smart 
little coats for the children. We know that their stock- 
ings did not cost much—only 6s, for four pairs—but let 
us hope that they were for every-day wear, and that the 
children’s theatrical wardrobe was not furnished on the 
same low scale of expenditure. 

The example of the children of the King’s Chapel had 
encouraged other choirs to give dramatic performances ; 
and in 1527 we hear of a great representation of a Latin 
moral, given by the children of St. Paul’s before the 
King, the French Ambassadors and Cardinal Wolsey. 
The Ambassadors were being entertained at Greenwich 
with a great banquet, and other revels, and the thirty- 
eight children of St. Paul’s came down by boat, with 
their masters and their ushers, to perform the play. The 
boats, ‘fas well hoom as to the Kourt,” cost ‘* 12d.” each, 
so the charge for ‘‘ frayght ” amounted to 6s. The moral, 
in every sense of the word, seems to have been the ex- 
position of the absurdities of the Reformation, but in 
the list of dramatis persone, besides Luther and his wife, 
whose appearance is reasonable enough, we read of the 
most extraordinary characters being represented. 

In Elizabeth's time these performances became ex- 
tremely popular. It was in the latter half of this reign 
that the children gave their first representation of Ben 
Jonson’s ‘‘ Cynthia’s Revels.” This play, with its fanciful 
masks, its exquisite songs and its frequent dances, was, 
perhaps, one of the most charming performances that 
child-players ever attempted, for there is nothing incon- 
gruous in Cupid, Mercury and Cynthia being acted by 
children. 

In this semi- mask even the presence of the richly 
dressed gallants who, going to the theatre to be seen, 
not to see, took their seats on the stage, must have con- 
tributed something to the picturesqueness of the whole 
spectacle. 

Among the plays which we hear of as having been per- 
formed by the Children of the Queen’s Revels in 1609 is 
Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ Silent Woman.” ‘The names of some of 
the members of the company were then as follows : Nat. 
Field, Gil. Carie, Hugh Atwell, Joh. Smith, Will, Bark- 
sted, Will. Pen, Ric. Allen and Joh. Blaney. 

The only two of these young actors with whose history 
We are in any way acquainted are Nat. Field and Hugh 
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Little girls who, to the great detriment ] Atwell. 


Poor little tumbler! one would like to | 
By the | 
time that Henry VIII. became King, it was a regular | 


“To Mr. | 


| companies at about this time. 
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We know more of Field’s life and doings than 
of those of most of the performers and dramatists of the 
day. About 1606 or 1607, two or three years before the 
children’s performance of the ‘Silent Woman,” Nat. 
Field took the principal part in Chapman’s ‘ Bussy 
d’Ambois.” As at this time he was twenty years old, he 
may be said to have been rather an old child, but his 
smooth-shaven face, judging by his portrait at Dulwich, 
may have made him look younger than he was, and we 
cannot wonder that the child-players should have been 
unwilling to part with their best actor. In 1610 Field's 
first play, ‘‘ Woman is a Weather-cock,” was acted pri- 
vately by the Children of the Revels at Whitehall, and at 
the Whitefriars Theatre, whither they migrated about that 
time. His other play, ‘‘An Amends for Ladies,” was 
publicly acted at Blackfriars in 1612. 

Ben Jonson calls Field ‘‘the Burbage of his stage,” 
and from other commendatory notices we gather that lie 
was one of the most celebrated actors of his day. His 


| burial is registered at St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, 20th Ieb- 
} ruary, 1632. 


Perhaps the play which gives us the best idea of the 
habits of actors and audience at the performances of the 


i children is Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘‘ Knight of the 
tyns-ell for the Prophete upon Palme Sunday,” would | 


Burning Pestle,” which was acted by one of the child- 
In this incomparable bur- 
lesque three of the spectators (a citizen, his wife, and 
their apprentice) leap upon the stage during the pro- 
logue. The citizen and his wife insist upon the appren- 
tice taking a leading part in the performance, to the great 
confusion of the original plot of the play, and they con- 


| tinually interrupt the dialogue by conversation with, and 


comments on, the performers. 

We can gather plenty of facts as to the child-players, 
but we can nowhere discover what was the peculiar 
fascination of their acting which made them hold the 
stage for a period of nearly two hundred years, and dur- 
ing part of that time obtain an exclusive acting monopoly 
of some of the best works of the Elizabethan dramatists. 
The very names of the plays which the children acted 
proved that their performance was by no means regarded 
as a burlesque to be laughed at, not sympathized with, 
for the most grave and serious dramas were represented 
by these baby-tragedians, and they were intrusted with 
the first production of some of the most important plays 
of the time. We can hardly imagine that the children 
actually acted better than the older players, and yet it 
is possible that the Infant Roscius was not the first child 
who has developed an extraordinary dramatic genius in 
early youth, Children have an immense advantage over 
their elders in their utter absence of self-cousciousness, 
and in the natural grace of their movements. They al- 
ways know what to do with their hands. 

Probably the child-players’ performance suffered greatly 
from the absence of girls among their number ; fer, on an 
average, little girls act better than little boys, although a 
child-prodigy—always excepting the ‘‘ Infant Phenome- 
non”—is generally a boy. 


A recent English novel, the scene of which is laid 
principally in Italy, contains this choice specimen of the 
American language, which is put into the mouth of a 
Bostonian: ‘‘ You bet that girl is a rare one to talk. She 
is that learned it’s quite alarming, and so fetching, too. 
She told me a lot more about the grand fight we made for 
independence than ever I knew before. And she’s a real 
clever girl, talks like a book, and sings like a prairie- 
bird.” 
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‘*AN EMBROIDERED VELVET BAG HUNG FROM HER ARM BY A BEWILDERING SYSTEM OF RIBBONS, FROM WHICH SHE ~ 
PRODUCED A BOOK, AND APPARENTLY FORGOT HERSELF IN ITS PAGES.” 


THE KNAVE 


OF HEARTS. 


By Lucy BLAKE, 


“Sue has heaps of money, all in her own name, be- | 
sides being so outrageously pretty and fascinating ; lucky 
will be the fellow she smiles upon for the second time, 
for smile again she must, before very long.” 

“May I ask who is the radiant being under discus- 
sion ?” said Larry Munroe, puffing his quota of cigar- 
smoke into the cloud about the heads of three young 
gossips of the sterner sex upon the balcony. 

“Old Tom Lester’s widow, to be sure—the rage among 
the foreign element here. If you troubled yourself about 
the society-doings of the place, you would know all about 
her in half an hour, and be ready to sell your soul for an 
invitation to her house.” 

Vol. XXVIIL—No. 2—12. 


‘As I'm thinking of going to Vienna to-morrow, I fear 
I shall not have the chance of falling victim to Mrs. Les- 
ter’s charms,” said Mr. Munroe, nonchalantly. 

‘She is going to give a most unique garden-party and 
ball, a fortnight hence, at her villa near Starnberg. The 
people are to be in fancy costumes, chosen with great 
skill—nothing hackneyed nor commonplace will appear 
there. Mrs. Lester’s special fancy is having twelve peo- 
ple represent the court cards in the pack. Eleven people 
have been selected, but she is still short of the Knave of 
Hearts. She seems very difficile in the choice of this card, 
and twenty men or more are ready to give their eyes for 
the rdle. She gives all the men their costumes ; elegant 
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things they are, too, so she has a perfect right to be 
whimsical.” 

‘‘Which card does she represent ?” 

“The Queen of Diamonds. They say she will be 
svlendid—a perfect blaze of jewels. Ah, me! why is 
she blind to the fact that I am the very fellow she 
needs for the Knave of Hearts ?” 

“Why don’t you stop a bit longer, Munroe, and fish 
for an introduction ? Perhaps she would hit upon you.” 

‘*No chance of that,” said one of that young gentle- 
man’s companions, bluntly. ‘‘We young English fel- 
lows, none of us anybody in particular, have no cbhance 
tuere.” 

‘Is Mrs. Lester of an age that calls a man of twenty- 
six young ?”’ asked Mr. Munroe, with dignity. 

“She is twenty-two ; was married at seventeen, and 
left one of the richest widows in the country at nine- 
teen.” 

* The best people in Munich, and out of it, for that 
matter, are to be at that ball,” continued the regretful 
young man, who felt that the youth of his nation were 
at a discount. ‘She was obliged to select her kings 
and queens among the swells who have féled her, but 
the knaves might be anybody.” 

Though Mr. Munroe professed the most profound indif- 
ference for the beautiful Mrs. Lester, he, in spite of him- 
self, felt privately considerable interest in the chatter of 
his friends upon this their favorite subject. It would be 


rather a triumph to be chosen Knave of Hearts, to the | 


But as he did 
not know the lady even by sight, he decided that he was 
a conceited ass to dream of such possibilities, 

The next morning found Mr. Munroe sitting in the 
Pinakothek Garden, contemplating his immaculate boots 
and wondering if was worth his while to spend another 
week in the City of the Miinchner Kindl. Presently a 
more agreeable object than his boots offered itself for his 
furtive contemplation. 


discomfiture of scores of his countrymen. 


A lady charmingly dressed in a marvel of St. Gall em- 
broidery of the softest creamy tint approached down the 
shady path. The pink silk lining of her parasol cast 
delicate glow upon her pure, pale face, illumined by 
large eyes of the deepest brown, with singularly long 
fashes. 


As there was no other bench near, she sat down upon | 


the other end of the one occupied by Mr. Munroe, ac- 
knowledging his presence by a slight inclinatiow of her 
lovely person. An embroidered velvet bag hung from 
her arm by a bewildering system of ribbons, from which 
the produced a book, and apparently forgot herself in its 
pages. This gave Mr. Munroe an opportunity to study 
the fair stranger's charming profile, the perfect hand that 
held the book, and the graceful flow of her embroidered 
skirts, down to where the most mignon little foot in the 
world peeped forth. 

Two gentlemen passing outside the garden-railing took 
off their hats with marked deference to the unknown 
one. 

** Lucky devils !” he mentally exclaimed; ‘‘ they know 
her, and in my place could talk to her. With those eyes, 
and that expressive mouth, I’m sure her conversation is 
worth listening to.” 

Whereupon Mr. Munroe began to moralize upon the 
stupid restrictions of polite society. Here he must sit like 


a mute imbecile beside one of the loveliest women he had | 


ever seen, unless some lucky accident should give him 
the right to address her. 

Mr. Munroe’s star was certainly in the ascendant that 
day, for shortly something occurred which gave him the 


—__.. 


opportunity he so longed for. A child in a huge collar 

and sash, clearly a runaway from some distracied nurse- 
| maid, bore down upon the pair. He dragged after him, in 
the manner little boys love, a goodly branch of a tree 
which a care-taker had lopped off, with many another, 
that morning. It scraped along the gravel with a noise 
that was music in the infant's ears, and came to a sudden 
| halt in the embroidered skirt of the fair student on the 
bench. 

Mr. Munroe sprang to the rescue of the dainty fabric, 
and was rewarded with an angelic smile, and some gra- 
cious words of thanks in the purest English. The young 
man naturally made the most of this chance for setting 
the conversational ball rolling, and was succeeding brill. 
iantly, when an interruption occurred. A lady driving 
a phaeton stopped at the entrance to the garden and 
| beckoned to Mr. Munroe’s companion. 

** Will you have the kindness to guard my property for 
a few moments ?” she asked, rising, with another rayish- 
ing smile. ‘‘I have something very important to say to 
that lady, and shall return without delay.” 

Had she asked him to throw himself under the prance. 
ing ponies’ heels, Mr. Munroe would have consented 
gladly ; so, leaving her parasol, book, embroidered bag 
and enormous fan upon the bench, she hurried away. In 
a moment she was hidden behind a clump of shrubbery, 
into the shade of which the ponies had withdrawn, 
| Could Mr. Munroe have witnessed what then occurred, 
he would have escaped the particularly bad quarter of an 
hour which followed, and he would have also missed 
what proved to be the luckiest event of his life. 

No bull-dog in custody of his master’s old boot ever 
assumed a fiercer expression than did Mr. Munroe guard- 
ing the feminine vanities intrusted to his care. The duty 
of protecting them was not very onerous, as few people 
passed that way ; still, he chose to believe that the task 
was fraught with difficulty. For one moment he was 
ealled away from his post, by a fellow whom he had 
beaten at billiards the previous evening enticing him 
into a few remarks over the hedge. When he returned, 
| he saw to his rage a common-looking woman standing by 
the deserted bench, coolly appropriating the property 
confided to his care. ‘* Look here, old girl!” he cried, 
dashing to the rescue, ‘leave those things alone !” 

The woman looked at him with a blank amazement, 
which he easily interpreted as fright at being canght ina 
theft. 

**Come, my friend, be off, or I will put you in charge 
of the first police officer I can spot,” he followed up, lay- 
ing hold of the parasol, already tucked under her arm. 
The old woman hung on with a grip that belied her ap- 
pearance, launching at Munroe a volley of invective, of 
which he did not understand one word. His English was 
as Greek to her, but his gestures and defiant expression 
were eloquent enough. 

Instead of leaving go of the parasol, she coolly pro- 
ceeded to annex the bag and fan, at which the young 
man’s wrath burst forth. 

‘‘You hardened old reprobate, how dare you persist 
in your vicious ways under the broad light of heaven ? 
Give me those things !” 

And he, with no gentle hand, despoiled her of her 
booty. Why would not the old creature take herself 
off, instead of standing there lashing him with her 
tongue like a very Jezebel? The situation was grow- 
ing very awkward. People were stopping in their hur 
ried walk to wonder what all the fuss was about. Mr. 


Munroe, not speaking or understanding a word of Ger- 
| man, was powerless to explain. Why did not the fair 
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owner of the things return, to end a scene that was be- 
coming really disgraceful ? The crowd that always ap- 
pears to rise from the earth on such occasions gathered 
thickly around the belligerents. 


haste — the lank little girl carrying a sore-eyed baby 


—squads of idlers of all descriptions —watched the fray | 
At last, finding her eloquence of | 


with keen interest. 
no avail—only over Munroe’s prostrate body could she 


one bony fist menacingly uplifted. 

“Thank Fortune she is gone!’ Mr. Munroe mur- 
mured to himself. ‘‘ But will she come back ?” he 
thought. uneasily. 

She did return, alas! and in company with a stolid- 
yisaged guardian of the peace. This functionary gravely 
took possession of the fan, bag and other articles which 
had caused so much disturbance, and motioning Mr. 
Munroe and his foe, the old woman, to follow him, left 
the garden. 


At the nearest police-station a man was found who | 
spoke a little English, into whose ears Mr. Munroe | 


poured the tale of his grievance. He learned the old 
woman’s side of the story in the following words : 

“This old wife say she is servant to the dame who 
leave upon the bank her objects. This dame send her, 
the wife, to bring these objects, and you, a violent En- 
glishman, forbid her, with strange language and fierce 
eyes. 

“That might easily be a lie trumped up for the occa- 
sion,” said the exacerbated Munroe, doggedly. 


pression ‘‘ trumped up,” and failing to find it, requested 
the gentleman to clothe his idea in simpler language. 


“Let her bring a note from her mistress stating the | 


name of the book left in my charge. ‘The Madonna of 
the Future’ is rather a mouthful for this old fraud to 


epistle. 
the things.” 
This suggestion being pronounced prudent by the head 


being doubted, was dispatched for the statement from her 
alleged mistress. 


Mr. Munroe sat grimly down upon the hardest stool in | 
the office to await her return. What was his mingled | 


liscomfiture and delight, half an hour later, to see the 
fair owner of the disputed property—his divinity in the 
embroidered muslin—drive up to the Police Burean in 
an elegant victoria. 

She alighted, sought out Mr. Munroe, and began a 
hearty apology for all the annoyance her thoughtlessness 
had caused him. 

‘My old laundress has just told me the whole story, 
or, rather, her side of it,” she said, struggling with a de- 
sireto laugh. ‘I really ought to have foreseen that the 
honest old blockhead might have brought about such a 
My friend Mrs. Trevor insisted upon my 
going with her to look at a picture. As my old servant 
happened to be passing at the moment I entered the 
phaeton, I sent her for my things left in your care. I 
never dreamed of your so grievously misunderstanding 
each other. Can you forgive me, Mr. Munroe ?” 

That young gentleman found clemency, in this in- 
stance, a very facile sentiment. He was also flattered 
that the fair suppliant for his pardon was so quick to 
tatch his name from the official's lips. He wondered if 
he would ever be lucky enough to know her name. 


con relemps. 


’ . | 
The errand - boy in- 
trusted with a package to be delivered with the utmost | 


| over. 
of the establishment, the old woman, furious at her word | 
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‘*This unpleasant occurrence has assured me of two 


| pleasing facts,” the lady coutinned—*‘ that an Englis):- 


man cannot be false to a trust, even of the simplest, and 
that my old servant is ready to fight for my interests. 
But come, this is surely not the place for a prolonged 
(@\-d-téle, Pray let me drive you to your hotel, as a slight 
compensation for your loss of time.” 

The eestatically happy Munroe took his place on the 


| satin cushions of the victoria, devoutly hoping that the 
gain possession of the other things—the old woman | 


flung the parasol down upon the bench and fled, with | 


coachman would lose his way to the Hotel Bellevue, and 


prolong the drive indefinitely. But the man did nothing 


| of the kind, and Myr. Munroe was obliged to alight all 
| too soon. 


‘Who was that lady ?” he asked of a servant, when he 


| had effaced himself among the admiring crowd of menials 
| who watched the victoria depart. 


‘* Mrs, Lester, the millionaire’s widow.” 

‘*Will the aequaintance stop here ?” Mr. Munroe asked 
himself, wonderingly. 

The next day a note reguesting his presence at dinner, 
and signed ‘‘ Constance Lester,” gladdened the heart cf 
Larry Munroe. Other invitations followed close upon 
the heels of this one, and people began to gossip about 
Mrs. Lester’s predilection for her good-looking compa- 
triot at the Bellevue. 

* * * * x * 

She was walking in the garden with him one evening, 
he fanning her with the very toy of tortoise-shell and 
feathers which had been instrumental in bringing him 


| into his present paradise. 


‘*Mr. Munroe, I have a favor to ask of you ; will you 


, sean a ee | grant it ?” 
The official gravely looked in his dictionary for the ex- | 


‘* Anything, even to the half of my kingdom,” said the 


| young man, with his heart in his eyes. 


‘Oh, I don’t exact such a sacrifice as that. 
wish you to be my Knave of Hearts; will you ?” 
Need it be added that Larry Munroe accepted with an 


I only 


‘ ; anc ‘°'| eagerness that surprised his fair companion ? 
learn by heart and have introduced in some swindling | 


If this is correct in the note, I will resign all | 


* & * % x * 


**And so the Queen of Diamonds is going to marry her 
Knave of Hearts ?” Society said, when the season was 


‘That lucky Munroe. I can’t see what she finds 
in him, compared to the dozens of really clever men in 
her train ; but there is no accounting for a pretty wom- 
an’s freaks,” 
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Tue London Times on base-ball will be read with 
much appreciation by all lovers of our national game: 
“Everybody is now asking his friend in a doubtful 
kind of way what he thinks of base-ball. Londoners 
are, or ought to be, now in position to give their verdict 
upon this important question. The Chicago and All- 
America teams have performed four times in London 
before large crowds of spectators—at Leyton 8,000 per- 
sons watched the game. Our visitors, therefore, cannot 
complain that they have been treated with indifference, 
whatever judgment is passed upon the game they intro- 
duced to us. Most Londoners who take any interest at 
all in sports have considered it a duty to pay the basc- 
ball players a visit, and so inform themselves fully and 
truly upon the nature of the game, keeping their minds 
open, and purged, so far as possible, from all passion and 
prejudice. We are not prepared to say that it is alto- 
gether possible to judge without prejudice a game which 
the Americans have presumptuously preferred to cricket. 
Apollo might have listened to the pipe of Marsyas with 
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equanimity and even with pleasure had he not known 
that Marsyas was setting up as his superior. But let us 
try to forget and forgive this, and judge base-ball on its 
merits. One of these merits is that it is not spun out 
over two or three days. Americans, who are so busy that 
they cannot find leisure for cricket, manage to find it for 
a game which a single afternoon is sufficient to decide. 
As for the essentials of the game, it would be singular if 
they did not strike some chords of sympathy in the Eng- 
lish breast, considering that they are the same as those 
of ‘ rounders.’ 
every village 
green; even 
it enjoys consider- 


now 


able vogue as a 
Sunday amuse- 
ment in the out- 
skirts of London, 
and several of our 
metropolitan pub- 
lic schools find 
‘rounders,’ or a 
variety of the 
game, peculiarly 
well adapted to 
their lagged play- 
grounds. Conse- 
quently we must 
have latent affin- 
ities for base-ball. 
sut of course the 
American game 
has developed 
greatly. One of 
the chief pleasures 
of the school-boy’s 
life used to 
sist in ‘scorch- 
ing’—that is, 
picking up the 
ball when the ad- 
versary had missed 
striking it, and 
slinging it with 
unerring aim at his 
retreating form. 
The base- ball 
nearly as heavy as 
a cricket-ball, and 
consequently it 
can be well under- 
stood that this 
pleasing feature 
has been eliminat- 
ed, and the most 
diverting incidents 
of the game are the 
feints of the runners attempting to run from base to base. 
The pitcher, known in ‘rounders’ as the ‘feeders,’ the 
batsman and the catcher are specialists, just as we find 
some cricketers pre-eminent in bowling, batting or field- 
ing. In fact, base-ball is a science. 

*“‘ Whether it is worth iaking the trouble to acquire this 
science is another matter. Base-ball, as a candidate for 
entrance into the list of British sports, labors under the 
disadvantage of finding the field nearly full already of 


con- 


is 


more or less scientific games, in which the youth of our | 


islands are drilled while yet at school. At the same time 
we must admit that the demand for athletic games is so 


‘Rounders’ was once much played upon — 
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| brisk, that base-ball may possibly appeal to some tastes, 
some pockets, or some opportunities which the present 
| supply of open-air amusements fails to satisfy. Many 
new games have been invented, adopted or revived in 
these islands during the last ten or twenty years—lawn- 
tennis, hockey and lacrosse among the number. The 
last mentioned everybody knows, was an importation 
| from Canada, introduced by two exhibition teams of Ca- 
nadians and North American Indians. It is an age for 
devising new games, borrowing foreign and furbishing 
up old ones. If the ghost of ‘rounders’ is sneaking 
about anywhere he 
will aid and abet 
the efforts of the 
base-ballers to re- 
habilitate him. It 
would, moreover, 
be pleasant if we 
were enabled to 
meet the Ameri- 
cans in some other 
sports besides row- 
ing, yachting and 
athletics.” 


Lanicue’s Hat 

M. Meilhac, the 
new French Aca- 
demician, told an 
amusing story of 
Labiche’s early ex- 
periences asa 
dramatist, in his 
inaugural dis- 
He offered 
his first piece to 
the manager of a 
small and long-ago 
vanished house on 
the left bank of the 
Seine —the Théa 
tre du Panthéon. 
The manager hap- 
pened to be a hat- 
ter, and three or 
four other trades 
men in the 
line of business 
were associated 
with him in the 
enterprise. They 
all assembled to 
hear the author 
real his piece. 
When he 
about half-way 
through the first 
) act one of the company tcok up the young dramatist’s 
hat, glanced into it, passed it on with a significant shake 
of the head to his neighbor, and so it went from hand to 
hand till it finally reached the manager himself. No 
sooner did his eve light on the business label stamped 
on the lining of the crown than he put an end to the 
reading, declaring that the piece was not the sort of 
thing wanted at that house. Labiche, who had had one 
eyo on his MS. and the other on his hat while it was go- 
ing around, knew well what was coming, and submitted 
to his fate without a word. He had bought the unlucky 
beaver in a shop on the right bank of the river. 


course, 


same 


was 
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POST-COACH ON THE MLETY RIDGE, NEAR THE CONE MOUNTAIN AND FIVE BROTHERS, 


THE MILITARY 


Tue Russian Military Road crossing the steep and rocky 
ridge of the Caucasus Mountains is probably the most 
remarkable and stupendous highway that has ever been 
constructed by human hands. Starting from Vladikavy- 
kaz, at a point 2,280 feet above the sea-level, it ascends in a 
southerly direction until it reaches the immense height of 
8,015 feet, and then descending, terminates at Tiflis, at an 
elevation of 1,340 feet. Thus, in a distance of 270 versts 
(or 180 miles) it describes a bow about 6,000 feet high ! 

The Military Road leads over the majestic and wild 
range of the mountains separating Europe from Asia. It 
fell to the lot of the Russians to improve the prehistoric 
path by which different Asiatic nations invaded Europe, 
previous to and during the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, such as the Scythians, Sarmatians, Huns, ete. 
Besides the Ural gate, the Caucasus gate was the only 
way leading from Asia to Europe. Of the two, the latter 
is by far the more important, being within the limits 
of the Biblical and classical world. Noah’s Mountain, Ara- 
rat, is not far from it. Its southern terminus penetrates 
Georgia, which, together with Imeretia and Mingrelia, 
was well known to the ancient Greeks, under the name 
of Colchis, as appears from the works of Herodotus. The 
Greeks’ rule was superseded there, as elsewhere, by that 
of the Romans, Later on there were several independent 
kingdoms, of which Georgia, with its capital Tiflis, was 
the strongest. Persians, Arabs, Tartars and Turks, in 


ROAD OF THE 


By P, J. Pororr, 


CAUCASUS. 


their turn, fought there many a bloody battle. At length 
the whole region of the Caucasus fell under the sceptre 
of Russia ; and it was owing to this same Caucasus road 
that the Russians were enabled to penetrate to the very 
heart of the region, and dominafe its independent and 
warlike tribes. However, some tribes of the Caucasus, 
inhabiting almost inaccessible plateaus, have preserved 
to this day, in their purity, social habits which, we are 
assured, existed centuries before the Christian era. It is 


| evident then, that in many respects the Caucdsus belongs 
to the most important regions of our globe, and that a 


journey over the Military Road presents points of un- 
usual interest. 

The snow-clad range of the Caucasus Mountains rises 
higher than the tallest peak of the Alps, Mont Blane 
(14,800 feet), and its highest summits far surpass those of 
the Enropean chain, Thus Elbrus reaches the height of 
18,600 f et; Kashtan-tau, 17,200 ; Kazbeck, 16,553 ; Dycl- 
tau, 16,300 ; Ujba, 16,000; and Aday-hoch, 15,300. Most 
of the Caucasus Mountains have been as yet thoroughly 
explored; but of.the hundreds of points measured, 
nearly all surpass Mont Blanc, while the others ap- 
proach it. 

The Military Road, cutting the Caucasus Mountains in, 
the narrowest point, is the only passage over that ridge. 
It was wronght by means of drill and gunpowder. It 
runs mostly along the beds of the rivers Terek, Aragva 
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and Kur, deeply eut in the 
versts (10 miles) does it proceed independently over the 
very summit, reaching the height of 6,015 feet. 

Pushkin and Lermontoff, the foremost of the Russian 
poets, on being exiled to the Caucasus, traveled over the 
future Military Road, and both have left descriptions of 
it as they found it in their time. Pushkin made his trip 
exactly sixty years ago, and he tells us that there was no 
regular traffic over the road. When a party was formed, 
two companies of foot and mounted soldiers, with a can- 
non, accompanied it over the perilous passes. How steep 
the road then was we may judge from the fact that eight- 
een pairs of oxen were required to pull a light carriage. 
What a change has been wrought since then! Now, four 
horses are sufficient to pull a large omnibus full of pas- 
sengers and baggage. 

Over fifty years ago, General Ermoloff, ‘‘ the conqneror 
of the Caucasus,” started the Military Road, setting his 
soldiers to work upon it. The Darial passage alone occu- 
)ied his men for five years. 
were employed in undermining and blasting rocks, forti- 
fying walls and building bridges. The successors of 
General Ermoloff, Prince Vorontzoff and Prince Baria- 
tinsky continued the work on the road with the same en- 
ergy they showed in fighting the Circassians and other 
hostile tribes. Though the soldiers’ work was not paid 


rocks, and only for fifteen | 


The best military engineers | 


| rocky giants, seemingly pressing each other. 


“Of brigandage on the route, there is nowadays no 
possible danger. A convoy of two Cossacks is now used 
only for the money mail. However, the road is patrolled 
all the time by the mounted guards, called ‘chapary. Foy 
beauty of scenery, comfort and safet -, the Military Road 
of the Canecasus far surpasses the famous St. Gothard 
road, betwen Switzerland and Italy.” 

Vladikavkaz, or ‘‘ Lord of the Caucasus,” was Inilt 
under Catherine IL., in order to dominate over the Cauca. 
sus, then full of hostile nations. 
posing fortress. 


Formerly it was an ir. 
It is situated on the north slope of the 
at the level of 2,280 feet. Tho 
Military Road begins here with a causeway. At first it 
runs through a green valley, along the Terek, in view of 
the mountains, which seem to be inaccessible ; but soon 
it brings the traveler to a gigantic gate of rocks, leading 
into a wide defile. It is here, as Pushkin said, that ‘ the 
Caucasus receives the traveler into its sanctum.” Ac. 
cording to the course of the Terek, the causeway is laid 
now close to the rocky wall, often cracked, and not rarely 
adorned with majestic trees, and now it runs in the very 
middle of the defile. As the road ascends, the vegetation 
gradually disappears, and then come to view the wild and 
At the end 


Caucasus Mountains, 


| of ten miles the passage is suddenly compressed to a dark 


for, yet the building of the road cost the Government | 


hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Mr. Pistolkors, who made a trip to Ararat with the 
Russian expedition of last year, says, in his account pre- 


. 7 " ' 
pared specially for Frank Lesure’s Porutar Monrucy : 


‘*Even to-day the Military Road annually*costs the Im- 
perial Government hundreds of thousands of rubles. 
Considerable forces of men are required to keep the road 
in good wor's 1g order. 
busy, repairing the bridges, the artificial shores, the gal- 
leries protecting it from slides, the station-houses, ete. 
There are special officers looking out for the snow and 
earth slides, and it is also their duty to see after the 
safety of travelers. Solid stone barriers are built on the 
edges of precipices. Al) the station-houses are of hewn 
trachyte stone, and they are in no way inferior to those 
found on the Alpine roads. In each house there is a hall 
with soft, leather-covered furniture, and a buffet. In the 
larger stations there are separate rooms provided with all 
possible comforts. In some stations luxurious rooms are 
family. At the Kazbeck, Mlety and Dushet stations 
good dinners are to be had, together with the native and 
imported wines, at moderate terms. 

‘There are various accommodations for crossing the 
mountains. Post-coaches of the first and second class 
regularly run twice or three times a day (according to 
season) between Vladikavkaz and Tiflis. Omnibuses of 
the second and third class make also regular trips be- 
tween these towns. The coaches stop half an hour for 
breakfast and dinner, and the night is passed at some 
station. The evening coaches, however, do not stop for 
the night. The whole trip of 180 miles is made in thirty- 
six hours. Or, one may travel from station to station at 
his own pleasure. In such case, the party must get in 
advance an official list of travel (podarejnaya\, On the 
presentation of the list the station- master is bound to 
provide the traveler with a wagon and horses. 
vided with such a list may stop at any station for any 
reasonable period of time in order to explore the region, 
or for any other purpose. It is more pleasant to travel 
in a lired carriage, but more expensive, costing about 
twenty dollars for a single trip. 


One pro- 


Corps of engineers are always 


and gloomy crack, out of which the Terek madly rushes, 
This crack leads into the famous Darial defile, or, as the 
poets call it, ‘‘the hell.” 

**No pen nor brush can give an adequate idca of the 
wild and severe majesty of this defile !” exclaims Mr. Pis- 
tolkors. ‘* He who once passes it will never forget it. A 
deep, narrow ravine runs between the barren, black and 
almost vertical rocky walls. The road is cut under im- 
mense overhanging masses of granite, and as if in fear 
of these monsters, it runs from one bank of the Terek 
to the other, over light iron bridges trembling from the 
fearful roar of the current. Here the Terek cannot prop- 
erly be called a river, for there is no water tol seen ; it 
is lashed into a brown-gray foam and spray. The Terek 
falls seven feet to each two hundred of its course. Fora 
mile and one-third the road is literally cut through the 
granite wall. Before General Ermoloff, no man could 
pass here, and the Military Road ran high up to the very 
glaciers of Kazbeck. In one place, however, above the 
current, are to seen remnants of a path by which prob- 


| ably passed the Asiatic hordes that migrated from Asia to 
fitted up specially for the members of the Imperial | 


Europe. But that path has been long since destroyed 
by the current and slides, In the narrowest point of tho 
defile descends, almost vertically, the fearful brook cf 
Devdoraki, fed by the glaciers of Kazbeck. This brook 
used to bring down avalanches from Kazbeck. The 
Terek and the Devdoraki jointly make such a roar and 
din that travelers cannot hear each other even when talk- 
ing at the top of their voices, and the bravest cannot re- 
sist a feeling of vague fear. No wonder the poets aflirmed 
that this road ‘‘ leads to the very mouth of hell.” In its 
wild beauty and sombreness the Darial defile surpasses 
even that defile in the Alps over which General Suvoroff 
threw his Devil’s Bridge.” 

By the way of the Devdoraki fearful slides from Kaz- 
beck formerly rushed down. The last took place in 1832, 
when the Terek for a mile and a half was buried under 
snow, ice and stones, heaped to the height of 350 feet. 
The ice und snow were two years thawing. It was then 
extremely dangerous and difficult to cross this spot, and 
as a precaution against future slides an extra path was 
eut high in the rocks. Other memorable catastrophes 
took place here in 1776 and 1817. Each time the Terek 
was stopped for days, the water rising above the snow 
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300 feet, and having finally burst its way through it, 
madly rushed down, destroying the bridges, villages, 
fields, cattle and people. There is now a special station 
for observing the condition of the Devdoraki glacier, 
with a view to warning passengers in case of danger. 

Near the mouth of the Devdoraki, in the defile, stands 
a huge and inaccessible rock, on which rise the ruins 
of Czarina Tamara’s castle. The spot is properly called 
Darial, which in old Persian means ‘‘ gates.” In ancient 
time there were actually gates, described by Pliny under 
the name of ‘“‘The Caspian Gates.” Gates of wood and 
iron are said to have existed there before the Christian 
era. The Czars of Georgia built them in order to pro- 
tect their possessions from invading hordes. Later on (in 
the eleventh century), the gates were replaced by a solid 
wall of stone, laid with coment. The popular legends, 
however, ascribe the building of the gates and of the 
castle to the famous Czarina of Georgia, Tamara, who is 
called the ‘‘ Semiramis of the Caucasus.” Lermontoff, 
the poet, has immortalized the beautiful and passionate 
Tamara in his masterly poem, ‘‘ The Demon.” 

Further on, the road passes by the Mad Brook, which 
almost every Summer used to destroy a bridge built 
there. The last bridge was of American construction, and 
was swept away in 1870, when the Government trans- 
ferred the road to the other side of the Terek. The 
remnants of the American bridge are still to be seen. 


is séen, and soon the Kazbeck Station comes into view ; 
it is situated at a height of 5,681 feet. 
tion stands an old mansion of the Princes Kazbeck, who 
gave their name to the giant peak. 
lives General Kazbeck, of the Russian Army. 


hand is,a poor settlement of Georgians, who can hardly | 
subsist on the barley they raise on tiny patches among 


the rocks. They serve as guides and hunters. This is 
the place for hunting the ‘stone sheep” ( 4yoceros Pal- 
lasii), which nowadays is found only in the Caucasus. 
The animal lives on the inaccessible rocks, at the line of 
perpetual snow. In the night it descends to the valleys 


to graze, and before dawn it returns to the region where | 


is no fear of man, of heat or insects. In case of danger 
the buck jumps headlong down the first precipice, like 
the Rocky Mountain sheep, strikes on his massive horns, 
rises to his feet and disappears. His skull is so thick 
that no bullet can pierce it. Every Summer, Englishmen 
come here to hunt this rare and interesting game. 
Kazbeck, or ‘‘ Peak of Christ,” as the Ossetins call it 
(16,553 feet), plays a great part in local popular legends. 
They relate that on its top, under Abraham's snow-white 
tent, amid untold treasures, there stands a plain crib, in 
which the Infant lies. No mortal can reach the top of 
the mountain. Only St. Stephen was permitted to ascend 
and to see the Child, and it was that saint who built the 
church now standing at the foot of Kazbeck. In spite of 
this superstition, the Englishmen Freshfield, Tecker and 
Moore, members of the Alpine Club of Iiondon, made in 
1868 a successful ascent of Kazbeck. It was an extremely 
hazardous undertaking, and Mr. Moore came near losing 
his life, having fallen into a deep crevice ; yet, assisted 
by the native guides, the Englishmen, within nine hours, 
reached the highest peak of the Mountain of Christ. 
Beyond the Kazbeck Station the road becomes yet 
steeper, so that not four, but eight, horses are harnessed 
to eaeh post-coach. Now the mountain-sides look as if 
ornamented with wide red ribbons. These are streaks of 
oxide of iron, a deposit from iron springs. Some of the 
springs gush out upon the very road. Their water is full 
of carbonic-acid gas, and is of a pleasant acid taste. When 


Opposite the sta- | 


‘ | 
In the mansion now | 
Close at | 


a glass is dippéd in it, it foams and sparkles like cham- 
pagne, 

‘*Near the Kobi Station,” says Mr. Pistolkors, ‘the 
Terek gathers its three sources into one, and so there are 
three distinct defiles, presenting numberless gigantic rocks 
heaped one over another without order or plan. This 
wild picture suggests an idea of the chaotic stage of crea- 
tion. At Kobi, travelers are warned to dress themselves 
as warmly as possible, in provision against the sharp cold 
at the highest point of the road. Our conductor put on 
a heavy sheep-skin, and that in July, with the thermom- 
eter at 77° Fabr. The section of the road from Kobi to 
Gudaur is the most dangerous, for here the snow-slides 
occur more frequently than in any other place. ‘The 
Major's Wife,’ in particular, must be looked after, for 
she very often angrily shakes her snowy mantle. At tho 
foot of this ‘Dame’ a long tunnel of solid stone is built, 
over which the traffic passes in case of a slide or in times 
of danger. As to the mountain’s peculiar name, the fol- 
lowing authentic story is told : In the time of serfdom a 
major's wife was traveling here. A serf-girl had somehow 
displeased her mistress, and for punishment she was or- 
dered to go on foot after the carriage. The poor girl 
could not walk as fast as the horses, and consequently sho 
was left behind. When the carriage approached the 
mountain, a fearful slide rushed down, instantly swallow- 


| ing up the carriage, the major’s wife and all her suite, 
From this point of the road the snow-capped Kazbeck | 


while the innocent girl escaped. Since that accident the 
mountain has been called ‘The Major’s Wife.’ 

“The higher the roads ascends, the sharper grows the 
cold. Even in August are such severe winds that the 
hands and feet become numb. On the sides of the road 
we noticed banks of snow, the remains of the last year's 
slide. Here, at the height of 7,719 feet, two Ossetin fam- 
ilies live in a stone house. This is the second highest 
point occupied by man in the Caucasus. These Ossetins 
are supported by the Government, and their duty is to 
ring the bell during snow-storms, to help travelers and 
give them shelter. 

‘*Soon we came in view of the Cross Mountain, where 
the road reaches its summit, the height of 8,015 feet ! 
Here the cold was intense, and though it was August, we 
found that our sheep-skins were not uncomfortable. We 
had the satisfaction of having passed over the highest 
road in the world. The famous Simplon road reaches 
only the height of 6,147 feet. The Cross Mountain re- 
ceived its name from the huge stone cross which was put 
up here, at the height of 8,498 feet, by General Ermoloff, 
in 1824, Since then the road has been cut lower, and the 
Ermoloff road is now used only in case of emergency. 

‘Now the road goes down southward. What ebarm- 
ing scenery opens here! Far off rise several sombre 
giant mountains—Hood, Five Brothers, Cone Mountain, 
etc. Deep down in the dark defile, where springs the 
Aragva, is seen the settlement of Hood, looking like 
a nest of swallows. But what particularly strikes one 
here is the contrast between the views north and south. 
Turning northward, we see the wild, cold and barren 
rocks rising to the line of perpetual snow. Looking 
southward, we behold the charming valleys full of life 
and fertility, and the hills covered with velvety grass. 
Warm, scented winds greet us, and with quickened pulse 
we expand the lungs to their full capacity. We are en- 
tering the blissful Colchis of the ancient world. 

** Hood Mountain ‘has a legend of distinctly local color- 
ing. Long ago, in an Ossetin settlement situated at the 
foot of Hood, there was a poor family blessed with ao 
daughter numed Nina, whose beauty was proverbial. 
Whosoever looked upon her, whether poor shepherd, 
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renowned warrior or rich merchant, would straightway 
forget his business, being charmed by this embodiment 
of grace and loveliness. Old Hood, the Spirit of Hood 
Mountain, also fell in love with Nina, with an ardor 
equal to that of her youthful suitors. 
cended the mountain, Old Hood spread under her small 
and shapely feet a green and velvety carpet, ornamented 
with the choicest flowers. Watchful of his sweetheart, 
Old Hood allowed no avalanches to sweep down. When 
Nina reached her sixteenth year, she showed a preference 
for Sasiko, a dashing young neighbor, who surpassed the 
other Ossetins both on the battle-field and in the hunt. 


Stung by jealousy, Old Hood played many a erafty trick | 


on Sasiko, but the young man could not be easily en- 
trapped. Once, when Sasiko found Nina alone in the 
house, he kissed her and asked her to be his wife. 
shyly whispered ‘ Yes,” when suddenly a fearful roar 
was heard, and in an instant the house was buried be- 
neath a snow-slide. At first the lovers, being unhurt, 


were not frightened — rather the contrary, as now they | 


were sure that their rendezvous would not be interrupted 
by intruders. 
third, and the lovers were without food. 
day Sasiko became so ravenously hungry that he feared 
for his life. 
sprang at his sweetheart and buried his teeth in her 
round, white shoulder. She screamed, and fell fainting. 
At the same moment the door was broken in by a reseu 
ing party. 
moment they hated each other as mortal enemies. 
Hood laughed in glee, shaking the mountain to its very 
foundation, and hurling down numberless rocks of gran- 
ite, which cover the valley below to this day. ‘Thus 


She | 
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When Nina as- | 


| raised, 


A blissful day passed, then a second and a | 
On the fourth | 


Finally, losing all control of himself, he | 
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road again joins the Aragva. On both sides appear de- 
files, some broad and light, others dark and chill. Here 
and there the Georgian settlements are scattered, sur. 
rounded by flourishing orchards. The houses have a neat 
and cheerful appearance, being built of white limestone, 
What a contrast to the dark granite houses of the Osse. 
tins on the northern slope! But here, too, the houses 
are built upon almost inaccessible plateaus, and every 
foot of fertile land is carefully cultivated and irrigated 
from the mountain brooks, Wheat, barley and millet are 
On the water-courses are often seen small mills 
of the primitive construction. The Georgian women 
weave costly and delicate stuffs of the silky wool from 
the native sheep. The delightful climate, general abun- 
dance and merry and free life of the Georgians inspired 
Lermontoff with the series of charming poems embodied 
in his ‘* Demon.” 

Thirteen miles from Mlety is reached Paysanaur Sta- 
tion, in a narrow wooded defile. Paysanaur means in 
the old Persian, ‘‘ the holy elevation”; and as if to keep 
up the ancient reputation of the place, the Russians have 
built there a beautiful little church in the Byzantine 
style. On the way to Ananur is passed a huge rock 
overhanging the road. The side of the rock was blasted 
out for the road, and the rest has been left untouched, as 
it protects the road from the stone and earth slides. 

Near the Ananur Station (2,709 feet) the road takes 


| leave of the rocks and enters the agricultural region. 


Nina and Sasiko were saved; but from that | 
Old 


langhs Old Hood !’ exclaim the local narrators, in con- | 
5 | 


clusion.” 

Near the Guduur Station the road again skirts a river, 
the Aragva, running southward. Down the defile lies a 
huge rock. When and how it got there nobody knows. 


| latter, divine services are still held. 


Here the rolling land is furrowed with the plow, and the 
of wood. In is a half- 
ruined fortress contemporary with the beginning of the 
Christian era. It is built of huge rough blocks of stone. 
In the fortress are two churches, one dating from the 
fourth century, and the other from the fifteenth. In the 
Under Justinian, 
Georgia recognized the authority of the Eastern Roman 


houses are built Ananur there 


| Empire, and was ruled by the Eristay, or local Vice-em- 


The rock is covered with grass and trees, and it looks a | 


good-sized mountain when seen from the yalley. It is 
one of the great curiosities of the road. 

‘From Gudaur can be seen the next station, Mlety, 
situated at the bottom of the abyss,” continues Mr. Pis- 
tolkors, ‘‘and you wonder how it can be reached. This 
is one of the most remarkable sections of the road. Mlety 


lies 3,800 feet lower than Gudaur (7,327 feet), ayd the 


peror, and Ananur was his residence. Later on, there 
were several Eristavs, who fought against each other. 
Once Ananur was besieged, and being defeated, George, 
the Eristay, shut himself with his family in the church, 
believing that in the holy sanctuary his life would be 
spared. His enemies, however, placed piles of wood 


| around the church and set them on fire, and George and 


descent is made by a circuitous route of ten miles, or at 


a grade of 10 feet to each 150. When you reach Mlety 
you are surprised at hearing that you have not advanced 
toward Tiflis a single rod. This ten-mile road creeps like 
a snake down the huge rocks. The border of the road is 
built up of stones, often presenting solid walls descend- 
ing far into the dark abyss. On a huge rock is seen a 
black iron plate with an inscription iu golden letters, 
telling of the remarkable descent, made under Prince 


. . . . . + . | 
Bariatiusky, by Russian soldiers, directed by Engineer 


Statkovsky. At another point the eyes of the traveler 
are greeted by a fountain with a huge basin of solid rock. 
A mountain brook furnishes the water, and such a luxury 
amid the barren rocks is an agreeable surprise. At each 
turn of the road you come upon a dark precipice which 
makes the head reel, and recalls the thrilling sensation 
of the Darial defile. The horses descend at full gallop, 
and notwithstanding sharp turns and steep grades, acci- 
dents rarely or never happen, as 
fully skillful.” 

From «mong the barren rocks the traveler suddenly 
descends into a luxuriant valley. The station-house at 
Mlety is covered with grape-vines and ivy. Here the 


the drivers are wonder- | 


his family were smothered. Since then the old fortress 
and the church have never been restored. The stone 
canopy erected over the remains of the Eristav is well 
preserved to this day, bearing and inscription in Geor- 
gian characters. 

Not far from the Dushet Station (2,900 feet), in a bar- 
ren and desolate place, is the Lake of Limes, which, av- 
cording to a local tradition, marks the former site of a 
town swallowed up during an earthquake. At the Tzil- 
kany Station (1,888 feet) the traveler finds luxuriant 
vegetation of a semi-tropical character. There are ex- 
tensive groves, dense with grape-vines, almond - trees, 
figs, mulberry and other fruit-trees. In this place, too, 
periodically rages the Georgian fever, which usually 
breaks out at the time of the blooming of the yellow 
thistle. On the way to the Mzhet Station (1,535 feet) 
is passed a mountain covered with the forest in which 
stood Zoden, the Persian idol, to which human sacrifices 
were made. 

Soon the road crosses the beautiful stone bridge over 
the Kur, which bears the following inscription : ‘‘ Built 
for God’s glory and for common use, under General Go- 


| lovin, Chief of the Army of the Caucasus, in 1841, in the 


” 


prosperous reign of Emperor Nicholas I. 
The City of Mzhet is situated on the peninsula formed 


MACHINE 


AND 
by the conflueat rivers Kur and Aragva. It is a sacred | 
town to all Georgians, having been in the olden times 
the capital of Iberia (old Georgia), where were crowned | 
and where lived and were buried their czars and ezar- | 
Here stands the principal sanctuary of the Geor- 
rians, the Cathedral of the Twelve Apostles, originally 
built in the fourth century, when Christianity was intro- 
duced in the Caucasus. According to a tradition, Christ’s 
mantle was brought to Georgia by an old Jew, whose 
daughter fell dead the instant she touched the holy relic. 
As no human power could wrest the garment from the 
grasp of the dead girl, it was buried with her, in the City 
of Mzhet. 

In the beginning of the fourth century, thirty-seven 
Christian maidens left Jerusalem, fearing persecution by 
Diocletian. Among these was Nina, who reached Georgia 
and converted that country to Christianity. Nina also 
discovered Christ’s mantle, and on the spot where it was | 
buried she reared a cathedral, dedicated to the Twelve 
Apostles (328 a.p.). In the seventeenth century the sa- 


inas. 


cred garment was presented to the Czar Michael of Rus- | 


QUICK-FIRING GUNS. 


sia, who deposited it in the Cathedral of the Assumption, 
Moscow, where it is said to be preserved to this day. 
Another holy relic revered by all Georgians is the cross 
of St. Nina. According to tradition, Nina received from 
the Holy Virgin a cross made of grape-vine. This cross 
was also sent to Moscow, but the Czar Alexander I. 
returned it to the Caucasus, and it is now kept in the 


Cathedral of Tiflis. 

The present Cathedral of the Twelve Apostles was built 
by Czar Alexander of Georgia in the fifteenth century. 
Massive hewn blocks were used as the material, and the 
cathedral looks like the work of giants. 

Near Mzhet runs the Tiflis-Batoum Railroad, and it 
would be convenient to make the rest of the journey to 
Tiflis by this route ; but our purpose is to reach the cap- 
ital of the Caucasus by the Military Road. 
from Mzhet to Tiflis is only thirteen miles. The road 
runs in the valley, whose vegetation is shriveled by the 
sun ; the mountains, too, look barren and yellow. 


To the right, in the almost vertical side of the rocky | 


mountains, high above the level ground, are visible a 


number of eaves known as the Caves of the Troglodytes, | 


or prehistoric men, The origin of these caves, however, 
is not definitely settled. Some archzologists hold that 
they were excavated by the people known to the ancients 
under the name of ‘“ Hebri”; others believe that they 
were made by the early Christian monks. Whoever built 
the cave-dwellings, it is evident that their inhabitants 
were in constant fear of some foe whom by th’s means 
they avoided. They could descend and ascend only by 
means of some species of long and easily adjustable lad- 
ders, 


“he distance 


When Tiflis finally comes into view, the Military Road 
ends as smoothly as it began at Vladikavkaz. 

Tiflis is contemporary with, if not anterior to, the 
Christian era. From time immemorial there had been 
old Persian, ‘‘ warm waters,” on account of the abun- 
dant warm springs in that place. In the fourth century 
the Persians built there a huge fortress, whose remains | 
are seen to this day. It is known as “ The Shah’s 
Throne.” In the fifth century Tbilisi was made a town 
by Gurguslan, Czar of Georgia, who also laid the cor- 
ner-stone of the Zion Cathedral, which oecupied sixty- 
four years in building. In the Armenian chronicles of 


the sixth century, Tiflis is described as ‘‘the great and 
wonderful metropolis.” Under the Arabian rule, Tiflis 
had a famous observatory. 
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he city is situated on both banks of the Kur. The 
hot sulphur springs were its main attraction, in the eyes 
of the Mohammedans. The town has been repeatedly 
laid in ruins, conquered in turn by the Persians, Arabs, 
Mongols, Turks and Russians, despite all efforts of the 
Georgians to hold it for themselves. In 1820 the Rus- 
sians found Tiflis in ruins, and since then its steady im- 
provement has gone on. Now Russian astronomers oc- 
cupy observatories where the Arabians used to study the 
stars. The hippodrome of the ancients has been con- 
verted into public pexk. The bulk of the populuticn, 
now numbering about 100,000, consists of Armenians, 
Georgians, Persians, Tartars and other Asiatics, while 
Russians and Europeans generally are in the minority. 
The town is divided into two unequal parts—the larger 
Asiatic, and the smaller European. The latter part is 
elegant and well-built, the style of the houses being 
chiefly a modernized Mauresque. Beautiful buildings, 
regular and well-kept streets, spacious parks, rich stores 
—in short, everything in this part of Tiflis resembles a 
European city. The Asiatic part of Tiflis, however, is as 
characteristic as Teheran or Aleppo. The streets are 
very narrow, irregular and dirty. The houses are of the 
Asjatic style, the second story projecting over the first, 
and the third overlapping both, nearly touching the third 
story of the house on the opposite side of the street. 
This peculiar style is undoubtedly evolved out of the 
necessities of the tropical climate. Shade at any cost 
must be had, otherwise nobody could venture out dur- 


ing the day. Even in Tiflis, in July, the temperature 


| rises at noon to 146° Fahr., and at night does not fall 
; below 90°, 


; not a soul is abroad, while in the Asiatic city, thanks to 


At such seasons, in the European quarter 


the dim and shady streets, business of all kinds goes on 
uninterruptedly. In the evening the residents sit out 


| upon the flat roofs, drink tea, and gossip ; oft and again 


is heard in the soft darkness the melodious sounds of the 
zurna, accompanying the plaintive airs of the Georgian 
women as they sing of the heroes of their country in the 
olden times never to be restored. 


MACHINE AND QUICK-FIRING GUNS, 

So mucu has recently been written and said about ma- 
chine-guns, and the term has been so loosely used, even 
in professional circles, to include those strictly belonging 
to that category and the quick-hring varieties also, that 
it seems proper to commence our subject, like a book of 
Euclid, with a definition. 

A quick-firing gun, then, is one which is ‘‘ fed "—that 
is to say, supplied with ammunition—by hand, while a 


machine-gun proper performs that office automatically 


for itself. It follows as a natural consequence that the 
weapons of comparatively small bore belong to the latter 


and the heavier natures to the former variety, althongh 
we ought, perhaps, to mention that it is proposed to pro- 
| duce a Maxim gun which is in every respect automatic, 
4 settlement bearing the name of ‘ Tbilisi,” meaning, in 


capable of firing projectiles hitherto only in use with the 
quick-firing system. 

Yet, as a general rule, we do not find machine-guns 
with a bore larger than one inch, and more commonly 
their calibre corresponds with that of the soldier's rifle. 
It may be asked how it is that quick-firing guns, if de- 
pendent on human aid for their supply of projectiles, 
are so far superior as regards rapidity of fire to ordinary 
ordnance. And here, therefore, we must likewise explain 
that their ammunition is what is technically termed 
‘* fixed ”’— that is to say, the projectile and charge of pow- 
der are both inclosed in a metal cartridge-case, with a 
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percussion-cap at the base, in all respects similar to the 
cartridge in every-day use for small-arms. ‘The various 
operations that have to be gone through in loading ord- 
nance—such as sponging, ramming home, ete.—are thus 
all rendered unnecessary, and a gun as large as a 40- 


pounder may be loaded in much the same sort of fash- | 


jon and almost as rapidly as a breech-loader at the cover- 
side. 
These pieces are, moreover, usually mounted on stands 


fitted with a central pivot, on which they can be rapidly | 
revolved in any direction, and as their recoil is entirely | 


obviated, they can be laid by a single man almost as 
though they were small-arms. For this purpose, they 
are fitted with a sort of shoulder-piece, and are therefore 


|  Organ-guns ” and ‘‘ rapid-shooters ” had their admirers 
' and advocates when the Gardners and the Nordenfelts of 
to-day were as yet all undreamt of, and Marshal Saxe is 
credited with a leaning toward them and an attempt to 
introduce an improved weapon of this nature. Such 
propositions were all very soon abandoned, however, and 
we can hardly wonder at it when we reflect that such in- 
dispensable elements of success as percussion-caps and 
| metal cartridge-cases were not as yet in existence. 
During the present century various shooting-machines 
have cropped up from time to time, and each as it has 
appeared has been heralded with inflated praise and ex- 
travagant promises. Thus we have had the American 
Requa batteries, the Espingoles of the Danes, and various 


A VIEW OF TIFLIS, SHOWING THE OLD FORT. 


really very similar in general appearance to a gigantic 
punt-gun. 


When people speak of the immense advantages to be | 


derived from machine-guns for coast defense and such- 
like purposes, it is in the majority of cases quick-firing 
guns they intend to refer to, and it is from this variety 
that the greatest advance in artillery matters seems likely 
to come about. Machine-guns of small calibre are, like 
many other modern so-called discoveries, no new thing. 
From the commencement of the last century, at any rate, 
they have been more or less before the world, and have 
every now and again flickered up into a sort of brief no- 
toriety. The germ of the idea can be traced even further 
back, and strange prototypes of existing patterns may 
be found in many an old arsenal or collection of arms. 


other patterns, all relegated long since to oblivion. Al- 
though we believe that there were instances of the use 
of Gatling guns during the War of Secession, it may be 
; said that no attempt to introduce machine-guns on a 
large scale was made until the French authorities took 
them up just before 1870, The campaign of that year, 
at any rate, supplies the first instance of their use cn 
what may be called a deliberately organized basis and an 
extended plan. It was the possession of the mitrailleuse 
and the brilliant expectations which it aroused that, to a 
great extent, enabled the French to shut their eyes to 
their deficiencies and enter on that unfortunate campaign 
with the confidence they did, and it is to this greatly 
vaunted innovation that much of their want of success 
on those tragic battle-fields is to be attributed. The 
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witrailleuse may roughly be described as a number of 
rifle- barrels bound together and mounted on wheels. 
‘Their range and the diameter of their bore was only the 
same as that of the chassepdét, and although, therefore, 
they were capable of discharging a good many bullets in 
a given time, their inherent lack of power made them in- 
capable of coping with the German artillery, which was 
able to engage and silence them from distances entirely 
beyond the reach of their fire. 

The French had, indeed, quite failed to appreciate the 
field of usefulness of their new arm, and had committed 
the initial blunder of substituting a battery of mitrail- 
leuses for a battery of field-guns with each division of 
the ir armies, Their artillery, in any case inferior in ma- 
térvel to that of the Germans, found themselves therefore 
more hopelessly overpowered on the field of battle than 
tley might otherwise have been, and in the earlier stages 
of the fight practically unable to bring even the force 
These 


and tactical application lave, 


they had into action, owing to its limited range. 
defects of organization 
however, since then been recognized and remedied, and 
it has been found that, though machine-guns are no sub- 
stitute for artillery, they have nevertheless a large sphere 
of action, and form a valuable adjunct to the resources 
of a modern army. 

forces 


numerous little wars, when her 


have been opposed to troops unprovided with artillery, 


In England's 


the value of a rapid and concentrated fire in repelling a | 
cetermined attack at close quarters, in defending certain | 


vestricted spaces, such as bridges or defiles, or for the 
flanking defense of intrenchments, has been clearly 
shown. The very nature of the operations in which she 
has recently been engaged has prevented her from mis- 
u-ing the new ally after the manner of the French, and 
its merits and advantages have, therefore, had an oppor- 
tunity of fairly showing themselves, 

British authorities have not failed to appreciate their 
worth within their own sphere of action, and have rightly 
determined to make use of them as an auxiliary arm with- 
out sacrificing any existing wnits to make place for them. 
We find, accordingly, thet in the new ‘‘ Manual of In- 
fantry Drill” jast issued they figure for the first time as 
an integral part of the organization of the British Army. 
No doubt they will be of valuable assistance to the ad- 
vanced guard, with which they are intended to be em- 
ployed, and on other occasions also when special oppor- 
tunities occur for their coming into action. As regards 
quick-firing guns, it may be said that their future as an 


arm seems to be extending, and nothing like a definite | 
| 


limit has as yet been allotted to them. Guns as heavy as 
44-pounders have been manufactured on this principle, 
and some even heavier natures are in contemplation. 
Should a good smokeless powder make its appearance, as 
it is confidently expected that it very shortly will, a great 
impetus will be given to the introduction of these pieces, 
and it is quite possible that the existing field-guns might 
be replaced by them. At present they have already a 
wide sphere of usefulness on board ship, and are inval- 
uable against torpedo-boats to the modern iron-clad. 
The only way to cope with these tiny pests is to bring a 
rapid and annihilating fire to bear on them as they make 
their attack. An immense war-ship armed only with 
three or four huge guns would be almost ludicrously at 
the mercy of her wasp-like opponents were it not for the 
protection her quick-firing armament affords; and it was 
for this very purpose, indeed, that they were in the first 
instance called into existence. Moreover, the fire of mod- 
ern, infantry has now become so destructive that, espe- 
cially in advanced-guard actions, it will be necessary for 


Golden Arm,’ 


he went, this cry still ringing in his ears. 


artillery to produce an effect in a very short time, or they 
will not be able to live in action under the pitiless hail of 
bullets to which they will be exposed. 

A weapon such as a quick-firing gun, capable of firing 
a great number of rounds with accuracy in a brief space 
of time, will, therefore, be a most desirable arm for land 
service in the future; and no doubt, in course of time, 
the horse artillery, at any rate, will be equipped with 
such a gun. At present, one of the main difficulties to 
an introduction of this nature is the absence of a trast- 
worthy smokeless explosive, That, we believe, Ww il] come 
in due course, too, and then we may expect better results 
from the quick-firing systems than have as yet been ar- 
rived at. They may therefore be regarded as still to a 
great extent in embryo, and far-reaching and wide results 
may be looked for from their ultimate development. Into 
the vexed question of which is the best of the various sys- 
tems of either kind before the public we have not vent- 
ured to trespass. Comparisons, to be worth anything in 
such cases, must be extensive and minute, and such ex- 


haustive analyses are beyond the scope of a short article. 
We shall not, therefore, enter on this debatable land, 
beyond remarking that at present professional opinion 
seems to incline toward the invention of Mr. Maxim, 
which excited so much interest at the Inventions Exhi- 
bition of 1885, 


MARK TWAIN’S STORY. 

A Few years ago the Band of Workers, or some other 
church society, gave an entertainment in Hartford, and 
Mark Twain was requested to tell a story. He consented, 
and a large audience was the result. When he mounted 
the platform he insisted that the gas be turned down low. 
Up on the stage stood Mr. Clemens, with a strong liglit 
from a reflector shining full in his face, while all the rest 
was darkness. He presented a weird spectacle, witli his 
hair standing up all over his head. In a deep, sepuleliral 
voice he began, and said he would tell the tale of “ The 
’ This tale tells how a young girl had an 
artificial arm made of gold; she died and was buried, 
and her father finally thought he would exhume her body 
and take the arm that he might sell it. Accordingly, one 
dark, stormy night, he set out on his mission. (All this 


| while Mark’s voice kept growing deeper and more sc- 


pulchral.) ‘The father dug up the body of his daughter, 
obtained possession of the coveted arm, and started back 
home. 

The wind was howling, tue road was dark and gloomy, 
and the guilty parent nervous and very much frightened. 
Suddenly, above the mournful cry of the soughing wind, 
came a low, dismal wail, saying, ‘‘ Where’s my golden 
arm ? Where’s my golden arm ?” and glancing over his 
shoulder, the terrified father saw the ghost of his daugli- 
ter, her good arm gesticulating wildly, pursuing him. 
He ran on home, and all the while came the wail of the 
child, saying : ‘‘Where’s my golden arm ?” Up-stairs 
He undressed, 


and timidly crept into bed. Out on the stairs, nearer, 


| ever nearer, he heard the wail, and in terror listened to 


the patter of advancing footsteps. Suddenly the door 
was opened, and the ghostly figure of his; daughter ad- 


| Vanced to his bedside, crying: ‘‘ Where's my golden 


arm ?” The father, frightened almost to insensibility, 
covered up his head in the blankets, and the spook 


placed her hand on the coverlet and cried: ‘‘ Where's 


my golden arm?” Just at this moment Mark gave a 


| jump, spread out his arms wildly, and in a voice that 
| could have been heard in Massachusetts, shrieked, “ In 


PEARLS FROM A PESSIMIST PHILOSOPHER. 


hock, by jingo.” Ata meeting of the Band of Workers, 
held a short time afterward, it was unanimously voted 
not to ask Mark Twain to tell any mere stories. 


A PASTORAL. 
I sat with Doris, the shepherd-maiden; 
Her crook was laden with wreathed flowers; 
I sat and wooed her through sunlight wheeling, 
And shadows stealing for hours and hours, 


And she, my Doris, whose lap incloses 
Wild Summer roses of faint perfume, 

The while I sued her, kept hushed, and hearkened 
Till shades had darkened from gloss to gloom, 


She touched my shoulder with fearful finger; 
She said: “ We linger; we must not stay; 

My flock’s in danger, my sheep will wander; 
Behold them yonder—how far they stray!” 


I answered bolder: ‘“ Nay, let me hear you, 
And still be near you, and still adore; 

No wolf nor stranger will touch one yearling; 
Ah! stay, my darling, a moment more.” 


She whispered, sighing: “ There will be sorrow 
Beyond to-morrow, if I lose to-day; 

My fold unguardad, my flock unfolded, 
I shall be scolded, ani sent away.” 


Baid I, replying: ‘If they do miss you, 
They ought to kiss you when you get home; 
And well rewarded by friend and neighbor 
Should be the labor from which you come,” 


“They might remember,” she ans: ered, meekly, 
“That lambs are weakly and sheep are wild; 
But if they love me, it’s none so fervent— 
I am a servant, and not a child.” 


Then each hot ember glowed quick within me, 
And love did win me to swift reply: 

“Ah! do but prove me, and none shall blind you, 
Nor fray nor find you, until I die.” 


She blushed and started, and stood awaiting, 
As if debating in dreams divine; 

But I did brave them—TI told her plainly 
She doubted vainly; she must be mine, 


So we twin-hearted, from all the valley 
Did chase and rally her nibbling ewes, 

And homeward drove them, we two together, 
Through blooming heather and gleaming dews, 


That simple duty from grace did lend her— 
My Doris tender my Doris true; 

That I, her warder, did always bless her, 
And often press her to take her due, 


And now in beauty she fills my dwelling— 
With love excelling, and undefiled; 

And love doth guard her, both fast and fervent— 
No more a servant, nor yet a child. 


Tue most valuable eat’s-eye in the world has lately 
reached London. It comes from Ceylon (which, with Ma- 
dras, has the monopoly of these jewels), and was origi- 
nally found by @ laborer while loading a cart with earth. 
He sold it for 80 rupees, and then, in its unenut state, it 
weighed 475 carats. Subsequently it passed through sev- 
eral hands, and ultimately fell into those of a native rice 
merchant, who gave 9,000 rupees for it and had it cut. 


Its present weight is 170 carats, and it is insured for | 


30,000 rupees. It is described as reflecting four opales- 
cent rays, combining to form a simple brilliant ray. Cat’s- 
eyes of good quality, it is said, now sell for as much as 
diamonds, 


PEARLS FROM A PESSIMIST 
PHILOSOPHER, 


Many readers who have neither leisure nor inclination 
to master Schopenhauer’s scheme of metaphysics, nor 
German enough to read his non-philosophical works with 
ease, may yet like to know what the great pessimist 
thought on men considered as social and intellectual 
beings, on books and authors, and on music and art 
generally ; topics on which he mused perpetually and 
had much to say. The metaphysician was ever the keen 
observer to whom nothing human was alien. He could 
not be said to live in the world, but he knew it as few 
practical men have done, and not only its outer but its 
inner life, its esthetic as well as its material side. 

The following quotations are culled here and thers 
from Schopenhauer's works, It is alternately the sage, 
the artist, the satirist, who is speaking to us: 


“Poverty is the scourge of the people, ennui of the better 
ranks. The boredom of Sabbatarianism is to the middle classes 
what week-day penury is to the needy.” 

“Thinkers, and especially men of true genius without any ex- 
ception, find noiso insupportable. This is no question of habit. 
The truly stoical indifference of ordinary minds to noise is extra- 
ordinary ; it creates no disturbance in their thoughts, either when 
occupied in reading or writing, whereas, on the contrary, tho 
intellectually endowed are thereby rendered incapable of doing 
anything. I have ever been of opinion that the amount of noisa 
a& man can support with equanimity is in inverse proportion to his 
mental powers, and may be taken, therefore, as a measure of in- 
tellect generally. If I hear a dog barking for hours on the thresh- 
old of a house, I know well enough what kind of brains I may ex- 
pect from its inhabitants. He who habitually slams the door 
instead of closing it is not only an ill-bred, but a cross-grained, 
feebly endowed creature.” 

“Tt is truiy incredible how negative and insignificant, seen 
from without, and how dull and meaningless, regarded from 
within, is the life of by far the greater bulk of human beings!" 

‘The life of every individual, when regarded in detail, wears a 
comic, when regarded as a whole, a tragic, aspect. For the misad- 
ventures of the hour, the toiling and moiling of the day, the fret 
ting of the week, are turned by freak of destiny into comedy. But 
the never-fulfilled desires, the vain strivings, the hopes so pitilessly 
shattered, the unspeakable blunders of life as a whole, with its 
final suffering and death, ever make up a tragedy.” 

‘*Mere clever men always appear exactly at tho right time; 
they are called forth by the spirit of their age, to fulfill its needs , 
being capable of nothing else, They influence the progressive 
culture of their fellows and demands of special} enlightenment; 
thereby their praise and its reward. Genius flashes like a comet 
amid the orbits of the age, its erratic ourse being a mystery to the 
steadfastly moving planets around.” 

‘Genius produces no works of practical value. Music is com- 
posed, poetry conceived, pictures painted—but a work of genius is 
never a thing to use, Usclessness, indeed, is its title of honor. 
All other human achievements contribute towards the support or 
the alleviation of our existence; works of genius alone exist for 
their own sake, or may be considered as the very flower and bloom 
of destiny. This is why the enjoyment of art so uplifts our hearts. 
In the nataral world also, we rarely seo beauty allied to usefulness, 
Lofty trees of magnificent aspect bear no fruit, productive trees, 
for the most part, being ugly little cripples. So also the most beau- 
tiful buildings are not useful. A temple is never a dwelling-place, 
A man of rare mental endowments, compelled by circumstances to 
foliow a humdrum career fitted for the most commonplace, is like 
a costly vase, zovered with exquisite designs, used as a cooking- 
utensil. To compare useful people with geniuses is to compare 
building-stones with diamonds.” 

“Could we prevent all villains from becoming fathers of fam- 
ilies, shut wp the dunderheads in monasteries, permit a harem to 
the nobly gifted, and provide every girl of spirit and intellect with 
a husband worthy of her, we might look for an age surpassing that 
of Pericles.” os 

“ Virtue, no more than genius, {fs toe taught. We might just 
as well expect our systems of morals and ethies generally to pro- 
duce virtuous, noble-minded und saintly individuals, as «esthetics 
to create poets, sculptors and musicians,” 
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DANCING TO THE PIPES OF PAN,— AFTER THE BASS-RELIEF AT THE PRADO, MADRID. 


AN ARTIFICIAL FATE. 


By CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE, 


AUTHOR OF ** THE MAN OUTSIDE,”’ ‘His MissInc YEARs,” Erc,, Erc., Ere. 


PART II. 


*“THE CURSE OF 


THE HOUSE OF ELVEYS.,. 


CuapreER XIV.—(ConrTINVED). 


Tr was not fifteen minutes after Mr. Gleason had heard 
all that the two men had to tell him regarding Stephen 
Ward, and he had not been seated in the narrow and 
cramped and mean little room, which he called his own 
‘private office,” for more than half that time, when one 


of the managers of the great Detective Agency entered. | 


He entered hurriedly, almost breathlessly. 

‘We've a most mysterious case,” he began, his voice 
full of an enthusiasm and confidence which something in 
the attitude and expression of Mr. Gleason blotted out of 
it, long before he finished ; ‘‘and no one but you can do 
anything with it. You must go.” 

“Tt is impossible.” 

“Why ?” 

‘I've other business to consider.” 

Still that old Riverdell tragedy ?” 

“Yes ; still that mysterious murder.” 

‘New evidence ?” 

Gleason groaned. 

**New evidence?” he cried; ‘‘new evidence? God 
help me, no! Evidence of the causes of what hap- 
pened last year—this year—and of what will happen next 
year, and the next, and the next, and so on—forever and 
ever—in—in——” 

“* Well ?” 

“In wat happened hundreds of years ago!” 

“I—I don’t understand you,” said the manager of the 
men who master mysteries. 

“No, I presume you don’t—can’t/ I hardly under- 
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| stand myself. 


| are difficult things to sweep away at a breath. 


| was alone again. 


I have to read and study the Curse of the 
House of Elveys.” 

The manager shrugged his shoulders disdainfully. 

‘‘A curse? A family curse? A fate reaching down 
into the nineteenth century? You surely believe no 
such nonsense as that ?” 

“IT? No. Yes. Idon'tknow. I hate to. But facts 
, ar 
But the door opened—softly, closed—slowly, and he 
Let us watch him, and see what he has 
found, and what use he can make of it. 

He has a huge box or case, standing by histable ; a box 
of oak, curiously bound with bands of brass. The wood 
is old, and shows plaiuly the effects of time. The brazen 
bands are dark and discolored. No one ever had such a 
case as this, so massive, so quaint, so ancient, unless it 
had been an heir-loom in some old family for many gen- 
erations, 

Where did he get this box ? You surely might guess, 
Where had he been allowed to search, alone and un- 
watched, for long days atatime? This boz came from 
the mansion of the late Hon. Edwin Elveys. Horace Glea- 
son found it. John Grantley did not know it. Horace 
Gleason, thinking of Ralph—of Etta—and of one who was 
once Elaine—has said that it is most likely best that 
John Grantley never shall. 

The detective opens the box. He lifts out its contents 
—ahuge mass of manuscript, bound together with a stout 
leather cord—he unties the clumsy knot, and disposes 
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various parts of the contents of this curious prize of his | 


in different places, upon his table, on his chairs, on the 
floor. 

Let us have a hasty glance at it all, while he is getting 
ready to settle himself to the reading of some of it—-a 
reading which, if full and careful, painstaking and ex- 
haustive, will require days and nights for many weary 
weeks. 

Much of the mass consists of sheets of paper, closely 
written. It might seem a family history, reaching from a 
remote past, to the superficial observer. And, if the his- 
tory of the evil which has fallen upon a race, the terror 
which has been with them, the woe which has been their 
portion, is not too meagre and fragmentary and one-sided 
to be so named, this is a history of the House of Elveys. 

Some of the writing on these sheets is coarse and bold ; 
some is fine; some cramped. Some is smooth with the 
self-sufficient faith of youth ; some is weak with the trem- 
blings of oncoming age. But there is little of boldness or 
faith, and much of sorrow and weakness, in the words 
you might read there. The stains on the paper—some- 
times of tears—once or twice of blood—might serve as 
symbols of the shadow under which the House of Elveys 
has existed for centuries. 

There are sheets of parchment among the papers— 
bonds, deeds, wills, commissions. The House of Elveys, 
taken all in all, has had much of wealth and honor. And 
vet—some of these wills were hurriedly drawn, and 
signed by hands already chilling under the near coming 
of death. The bonds—they have, too many of them, 
been unkept, because dead men cannot keep the faiths 
which living men pledge. The deeds have conveyed the 
landed possessions of many Elveys to strangers. And 
the commissions, civil or military, as the case may be— 
they are usually barely more than pathetic reminders of 
the glories and honors which might have been won—if 
‘length of life had granted opportunity. 


There are sheets, scattered through this marvelous | 


history of crime, and its punishment, from which fair 


faces look up at us—faces which were dust generations | 


ago, as were the fingers which drew or painted them— 
and the hearts which loved and would have given all for 
them—faces of the sort men die for—or do more. 

A pile of this sort—a yard or more in height! Thou- 
sands and thousands of pages of it! It was surely a 
long, hard, pathetic task at which Mr. Gleason set him- 
self that morning—a task in which: 
Elveys gone? Why? For what? were only a part of 
the questions for which he sought answers; a task in 


which the love he had had for Elaine—the loved and the | 


lost—was a great and overmastering stimulus and in- 
centive. 

“The Curse of the House of Elveys.” He said it. He 
wrote it. But his was far from being the first hand to 
write it upon the sheets of this narrative. That his was 
the last—— 

But I must not get ahead of my story ! 

I have the box and its contents now. I have never 
read itall. Inever mean to. Life is too short for so 
nuch—too sweet for what is so sad. 
you a picture or two from it. I have packed the 
sheets of writing, the records of wealth and honor, and 
the likenesses of the faces of the dead—all together. I 
have tied the bundle with the same leathern thong that 


has been tied and untied, wet with the tears and stained | 


with the soiled hands of Elveys unnumbered. I have put 


it all into the ancient brass-bound box, and have shut | 


-own the cover. I have put in a half-dozen nails, or so, 
8:rong nails—modern nails — nails which seem out of 


Where had Etta | 


I shall only give | 


place in a box like that—and which I assure you were 

hard to drive. They are in firmly—driven fo stay! What 

Horace Gleason found in the box, and what I know, js 
likely to be the end of mankind's knowledge of it. If] 
have placed it here in my room, to serve as an inspira- 
tion, it was only natural ; if I have found its power too 
great, and have been compelled to throw a rug over it, 
you need not marvel; if, when this story is done, I prt 
it away in my attic, and try to forget it, it is no more 
than you would do were you in my place. 

And now 

Let me try to tell you something of the beginning of 
the Curse of the House of Elveys. 

In England, on the bleakest coast you ‘can find, there 
is a narrow domain known as Elveys’ Sands, It is nar. 
rower than it used to be, in the years of the long ago, 
and the name is more fitting and just. Legend and tra- 
dition have it that Elveys’ Sands was quite an estate, 
hundreds of years ago. And the records of the box 
Mr. Horace Gleason found confirm legend and tradition, 
Elveys’ Sands is not an entailed estate. Any owner it 
ever had could have sold it all—had necessity or choice 
so impelled him. But, though it has grown less and less, 
and more and more only ‘the Sands,” it has never gone 
ont of the Elveys line. I presume it never will. Through 
all changes—all revolutions—the Elveys shrewdness has 
saved and held it. It is now 

But wait a little! All that will come in good time! 

The first picture I have to show you is on the sea-shore 
at Elveys’ Sands. The first? It is all so sad, that I could 
wish it were the only one! 

The first picture is away back in a time when the sha- 
dow of the Dark Ages has hardly lifted from the world 

| and the hopes of man. The ocean is an unknown region, 
| full of nameless terrors. Navigators are moving fearfully 
and slowly along the coasts of the continents of the Old 
World. A New World is still no more than a madman’: 
dream, locked up in the breast of some enthusiast like 
Columbus ! 

The past! the past! 
which weak humanity was not frailly human ? — Ilas there 
ever been a time when men did not lie? a land where 
| women did not trust them—to their sorrow ? 

Go back, with me, through the hundreds of years, 
Stand, with me, on the shore at Elveys’ Sands. Let us 
look about us, and watch and listen. 

The glory of sunset is fading out of earth and sky. 
Night is coming. The stars are beginning to show in 
the heavens—the stars which have looked down on so 
much of sin and sorrow since the world began. The 
| wind is cold, and seems to have an undertone of un- 

earthly sadness in it. The tide is rising—rising—and 

Oh, merciful God, what is that which the cruel wa- 

ters are already beginning to toss and tumble? Is it, 
can it be, the hair of a dead woman? a woman dead by 
her own hand? a woman with an awful gash in her 
breast, and with a stained and dripping knife clutched 
desperately in her thin, strong, right hand ? Stoop 
We are right. That is what itis, And—do not 
tremble so, dear reader — this sort of thing is nothing 
new in this world of this 
life’s ending has never grown old; and, last of all, most 
of all, remember that this dead girl looked her last upon 
the pitiless skies—more than four hundred years ago ! 

The tide creeps nearer—nearer. It will not be:long, 
unless something happens soon, before the sea will have 
her—and her secret. It will be only a little while before 
the blood she shed in her shame may be washing and 
tossing in the waves that will not tell man—but will only 


Has there ever been a past in 


nearer, 


ours ; remember manner c{ 
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hold up the red drops, in their foamy hands, for God and 
the angels to count ! 

A little child lifts his head from the dead woman’s 
shoulder, and cries bitterly, though feebly. He is hun- 
gry, cold, wet. And he seems to know, in some inex- 
plicable way, that he must look farther away than to the 
mother he already instinctively loves, for help—life—a 
future. It is not hunger, chill, discomfort, which sound 
in his ery; not these alone. A mad protest against the 
loss he has suffered is its awful burden. 

A man, a young man, comes slowly along the sands, 
His eyes are cast down. He is thinking—thinking. His 
thoughts do not seem pleasant. He seems to reach no 
conclusion. He thinks—and speaks aloud from time to 
tine—thinks, though, to some imperfect and utterly un- 
satisfactory ending —then goes back, mentally, to do it 
all over again. 

A woman, an old woman, is coming from the other 
She does not look down, but up. Her lips are 
One might almost think her praying, only her 
face is not prayerful. If she prays, she doubtless does 
not expect her prayer to be answered. If she expects 
the answer her face indexes, her enemy might well hope 
that her sober second thought would make her unsay her 
prayer. 

The two come on—on. Neither has seen the dead 
woman upon the sands, until they are almost upon her. 
They meet, suddenly and unexpectedly, and with the 
dead woman between them at their feet. 

A hoarse, inarticulate cry bursts from the lips of each. 
The infant forgets its hunger and wretchedness, and 
looks curiously from one to the other. The man’s cry 
was human—with love, horror, remorse terribly blended 
in it. The woman’s cry was like the snarl of some beast, 
defrauded, by the hunter’s hand, of her young. If there 
was love in it, or sorrow, hate, rage-——a mad thirst for 
vengeance — overpowered and destroyed its expression. 

The man reaches down to take the child. The woman 
falls upon her knees, and is too quick for him. She 
catches the infant to her breast, and folds her arms 
tightly about him. He looks timidly up at her, then 
looks down and wails bitterly. 

‘My child,” says the man, imperatively, his arms out- 
stretched ; ‘‘ give him to me.” 

“My daughter’s child,” whispers the maddened woman, 
“and I shall keep him—keep him and teach him a lesson 
—teach him that, when he is a man, the world will not be 
large enough for you two to live in it—teach him to kill 
you!” 

‘**But I loved ” begins the man. 
fully interrupts him. 

‘You lie,” she says, sullenly ; ‘you know you never 
did. Say that, or try to say it, and I'll not leave it for 
this boy to see that you have justice done you.” 

“T did love her, andIdo. Better than anything else 
in the whole world ; better than my own life ; better than 
my honor.” ; 

“Your honor? Bah! As though you had that, or 
ever had! You were rich; she was poor. You were a 
gentleman; she was of humble birth. But you fancied 
that you loved her—and made her believe you did. You 
coaxed her away from her home—away from me ; I didn’t 
80 much blame you for that, for she was like a dove in a 
raven’s nest; she was different from any of the rest of 
her kin and her blood ; she was a lady in her heart ; she 
had a noble soul. And I—I was rough, uncouth, ugly. 
She was all I had—all. But I did not so much blame 
you for taking her away.” 

“I—I made her happy; I swear I made her happy.” 


way. 
moving. 


The woman scorn- 
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“You lie. You did not make her happy; you never 
dia, I don’t know what you did or said to make her 
think she was entitled to your name—that she was your 
wife. I don’t know whether you cheated her with some 
mocking pretense at a meaningless ceremony, or whether 
you made her believe the lie you told in some other way. 
I don’t know, and I don’t care. I know that she was in- 
nocent and good and - 

‘‘And happy. I say she was happy.” 

‘*She was not. Or perhaps she was for a little time, 
until she began to see low you had deceived and betrayed 
her— until she began to suspect that you were legally 
wedded to another. After that——” 

‘But I swear——” 

‘*Don’t do it. You may speak of property, of family, 
of convenience, All that counts nothing—less than noth- 
ing. Kneeling here by my dead girl’s side—my mur- 
dered girl’s side—by the side of the woman you have 
killed as surely as though your own hand had struck the 
blow that took her life, I could almost find it in my hard 
old heart to forgive you—if you had been bound to the 
other woman first. But to leave this girl—for another ; 
to so arrange that you could do it legally—this I will 
never forgive ; this her child and his children, forever 
and ever, shall never be allowed to forgive nor forget. 
You've a son, so they say, by the other woman—the one 
they call your wife. Let him beware. Let all his race 
beware. The vengeance of.God shall be relentless and 
untiring—or my prayers vain! Look here! Look down 
at your work! Did you say she was ever happy? Did 
I hear you say that? lLiar—liar! Her years in this 
desolation were years of sorrow—years of sornow. I did 
not know it until a few days ago. I came seeking her. 
I was seeking her to-night.” 

‘*T was seeking her, too, and 

‘*‘Ah! To pour some new falsehoods into her ears ? 
To arrange to cheat her anew? Well, sir, you have 
found her! I thank God you were too late.” 

** But—’”’ 

‘Stop. I'll hear nothing of it. How many years have 
you had her here—here in this lonely home on Elveys’ 
Sands? Is it two years—or three? I cannot seem to 
remember clearly, and——” 

“Tt has been——” 

‘You needn't say. Idon’t care. A year or two is of 
no consequence in the matter—not after this /” 

And she stooped and kissed fhe dead woman’s face. 

**You almost drove her mad here; indeed, I am not 
sure you did not quite. I don’t quite know whether this 
way out of shame is sane or senseless, But I call down 
God’s curse upon you, upon you and yours, for the work 
you have done, no matter just what that work may have 
been.” 

‘*A curse 

‘Yes, A curse. My curse. God’s curse. Listen.” 

She raised her right hand toward heaven. She stretched 
it up—up—until the man thought he had never seen an 
arm so long and strong and sinewy. 

She looked up—up—until the wretched man wondered 
how much farther she could see than he could, and how 
much power her pitiless pleading would have. 

The darkness had deepened. The shadows had crept 
closer. One needed to stoop close to see the pathetic 
pleading on the face of the dead. The little child was 
sleeping. God seemed near. His power seemed a thing 
to be dreaded—not resisted or evaded. 

‘*God—God !” she cried, her voice rising almost to a 
scream, ‘‘lay a curse upon the House of Elveys, forever ! 
Grant, I pray, that every legitimate son or daughter of this 
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infamous line must spend three years—or—or—two—al 
this wretched place, Elveys’ Sunds—or go mad elsewhere ! 
This is the first curse !” 

**Oh, my God !” groaned the man. 

“‘Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the woman. Then she con- 
tinued: ‘‘ J claim this child—mine instead of an Elveys. 
May the first marriage of every honesily born son and 
daughter of this line be childless! This is the second curse !” 

**O God! O woman !” moaned the man. 

**Ha! ha! ha!” again laughed the distraught woman ; 
**you'll get little of pardon or comfort from God, if He 
is as just and merciless as I. May every son and daughter 
of the House of Elveys die a sudden and violent death! This 
is the third curse, and the last one !” 

The man looked at the woman in horror. Whatever 
we may think or believe or hope, he had no doubt that 
her words had had power to blight and ruin. 

‘‘How long? Forever ?” he gasped. 

**Ha! ha! ha!—he! he! he!—ho! ho! ho!” langhed 
the woman. ‘‘Forever? Do you fear it? Do you ac- 
cept it? Do you tremble under your punishment ? You 
make me glad and happy. I have almost forgotten that 
my daughter is dead ; have you? Iam thinking of the 
long, long line of wicked and ruined lives, beginning 
with yours, which shall come to the Elveys family be- 
cause of your crime and my curse. That is what I am 
thinking of. Are you? He! he! he!—ho! ho! ho!— 
ha! ha! ha!” 

** Mercy—mercy 

**Mercy ? Ha! ha! ha! Yes; I'll show mercy! You 
asked if it would be forever. It will be. But I'll not 
make it so in words, My prayer is that all the curses 


stand as long as any one does. That granted, I’m willing 
to have the curses all lose their potency—on certain con- 
ditions ! On certain conditions, mind you—ha! ha ha!” 


The man made no answer—no motion. The woman 
waited a little, chuckling devilishly to herself, and then 
went on: ‘‘ When one spends the three years at Elveys’ 
Sands—or—or the two—unneglected, unslighted, and never 


regretting having come, I forgive you to the extent of the fir:t | 


curse! Ha! ha! ha!” 

** But, woman, that will never be !—never be!” 

“Will it not? I don’t know. You said—that is, I 
think you said—that my daughter was happy there. Did 
you lie to her? Could you? She—she is dead, is she 
not? I think I saw her lying dead—somewhere—some- 
time—did I not ? And she—she only lived here three 
years—or—or two.” 

**O God! my punishment is greater than I can bear !” 
groaned the man. 

“TIsit? That is good. You'll have so many coming 
after you to assist you in bearing it! You should thank 
me for dividing your burden among so many shoulders, 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

** And the—the second curse ?” 

**The second curse! Ha! ha! ha! Does the fool think 
that one may fail ? Does he dream that time may find a 
way out of two? The fool, indeed! Well; listen. When 
the first marriage is loveless on both sides, and unselfish on 
toth sides, may that be the last marriage on which the second 
curse falls! Ha! ha! ha!—he! he! he!—ho! ho! ho!” 

The man made no answer. What could he say? Less 
wise than we are—or think we are—living almost on the 
threshold of the twentieth century, it never occurred to 
him to deny her power and defy her malice. A sinner, 
though a repentant one, he meekly and mutely waited 
for this arrogant blasphemer to say how and whex the 
shadow of battle and murder and sudden death should 
be lifted from those unborn generations in whose veins 
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his blood should flow. Loving this dead woman as he 
had never loved another, as he never could love again, he 
stood in stony silence and listened for the doom her 
mad mother would mete out to one who had been too 
weak to follow his own wishes down the path of recti- 
tude—one who had not dared find love and peace and 
honor all his own. 

**When some one of my blood would share the Elveys’ 
fate again,” said the old woman, slowly ; ‘‘or when some 
one wronged by an Elveys forgives the injury, to the ben- 
efit of the child of the wrong-doer ; or—you see I am mul- 
tiplying chances for you—when some one who loves life 
willingly gives it for an Elveys in peril, gives it without 
thought of other glory or reward than the thanks of an El- 
veys, let the third curse lose its power !” 

The woman sprang to her feet. She pressed the child 
more closely ; so closely, indeed, that he awoke and 
cried, and reached out his tiny hands toward his father. 
But the woman rushed away in the darkness, never to be 
seen again by the guilty and wretched man, and left him 
alone with the woman he had loved and won—the woman 
he had failed and lost. 

I sigh as I give the last touches to this pen picture. 
Horace Gleason sighed as he read the account of this 
scene, a thousand times as pathetic as my pen has made 
it, as he found it written in the words of the sinner on 
whose head the curse had been laid. 

“But that was more than four hundred years ago,” 
said Mr. Horace Gleason. 

Yes, Mr. Gleason. Yes, my dear reader, that was 
more than four hundred years ago! 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE WORKING OF THE CURSE. 


Drm Mr. Horace Gleason believe that any one had ever 
had the power to lay a curse upon an individual or a 
family? the power to call down God’s vengeance, in ac- 
cordance with human plans, and conditioned by human 
wishes and conclusions? Did he believe that the Hand 
which held the engine-levers of every swift-paced system 
in starry space would take up, for half a thousand years 
—or more—the work a half-demented woman had de- 
manded should be done? Did he believe that the Eye 
which never sleeps would look with favor on such a fate 
for a family as a nameless woman on the sea-shore at El- 
veys’ Sands had called to Heaven to see imposed? Did 
he believe this? or any of it ? 

Most certainly not. Who would? Who could? We 
live too near Science, in these days ; Science—with her 
telephones and telegraphs—with her measuring of light- 
waves and her weighing of atoms—for that. To-day, you 
know, is a great improvement on four hundred years ago ! 
No, Horace Gleason did not believe in the reality of the 
potency of the curse. Again—how could he? How could 
any one? He believed it no more than I do; no more 
than you do; no more than Hon. Edwin Elveys, the man 
without an enemy—so far as any one knew—had really 
believed it when his overanxiety had made him com- 
mand his daughter to leave her home and lover; no more 
than that unfortunate gentleman had really believed it 
when he added a written command to his spoken one— 
and went out to meet the Elveys’ fate. 

The Elveys’ fate? Yes, just that. That is the unfort- 
unate thing in the discussion of so absurd a theory as 
the power of a woman's wish to command fate and cir- 
cumstances. It is all no more than a record of a marvel- 
ous series of coincidences, of course, this narrative of 
what had befallen the House of Elveys in the four hun- 
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lrcd years ¢ 
ul found. 
bo safe in taking the same ground. 
Vell, he admitted—had to admit 
great deal of good science consists of laws based on 
at are, at present, no more than a series of coinci- 
denees. The Elveys curse, so said Mr. Gleason, was too 
a’ysurd for a moment's consideration. But the facts of 
tle Elveys fate constituted quite another matter. Taken 
all in all, it worried him. 
credit of the worry. It might not, of course, in your 
case—or in mine—though I fancy we should have agreed 
with him that facts could not readily be swept away ata 
breath ! 

It was necessary for Mr. Gleason to keep fact and opin- 
ion carefully distinct in his mind while he read what he 
did from the ancient manuscript. That an illegitimate 
sn of that Elveys who had so sinned and so suffered was 
the man who killed him, was an opinion, merely, though 


vered by the manuscript history Gleason 
Mr. Gleason reasoned thus; and we ought 


entitled to some weight, I think, since it was firmly held | 


by the son who bore his name. ‘The killing of that 
ancient Elveys was a fact. And fact was sufficiently un- 


pleasant, in that case, to the mind of the interested de- | 


tective, even when theory was laid entirely aside. 


We have neither time nor space to follow the lives of | 
| suczessive sons and daughters of the old family to come 


the Elveys in detail. Nor is it necessary, Let us, rather, 
avail ourselves of the facts which Gleason’s judicious 
search—greatly short, even in his case, of a full and ex- 


. . ° | 
haustive reading of the records—enabled him to group | 
| days—to shiver in the chilly welcome, and cower before 


and classify. 

No Elveys’ marriage had ever been made for any other 
reason than love. The Elveys’ love, so it seemed, had 
never quite risen to the sublime height of unselfishness. 
Passionate, self-willed, impetuous —no one of the race 
would have found it in his heart to escape a curse—had 
there been one—by a loveless self-sacrifice. No! no! From 
beginning to end, all through the four-hundred-yeared 
story, the fires burned yet—the passion scorche still— 
and tears still seemed to drip in the silence in which the 
reader sat—and the sound of sweet kisses to thrill and 
stir in the motionless air Life at Elveys’ Sands, for 


those Elveys in the direct line of descent from the man | 


in whose ears the merciless words of the mad woman’s 
curse had rung and quivered, had never been pleasant ; 
it had been hardly more than endurable. 

Unneglected ? Unslighted ? Never regretting having 
come? Merciful God! There had never been—afd it 
seemed as though there never could be—any hope of 
escape from that curse that was conditioned on life at 
Elveys’ Sands. That is, of course, there could have been 


Only—only—— | 
and so must we—that | 


daughter's husband as a wedding-gift. And, in less than 
six months, the woman was found drowned upon the 
sands—and so Elveys’ Sands, still in the ownership of 
Elveys, was the property of an alien line—a distant 
branch of the ancient family. 

Before the events I have just narrated, the records lave 


| little to say regarding the features of any one’s enforced 


And the curse got some of the | 


‘ . 
tion by 


no escape if so absurd and unlikely, not to say impossi- | 


ble, a thing as an effective curse could have been trae. 


Sometime in the course of the first hundred years follow- | 
ing the wicked imprecation of the wronged and crazed | 
woman, a man of the line whose history interests us had 


two children—a daughter and a son. Another Elveys, 
not descended from the one on whom the curse had been 
laid, loved the daughter ; he wooed her; he won her; he 
married her. There isn’t enough in the records to tell us 
the reasons the father had for doing as he did; it may 
have been unbelief in the potency of the legendary ances- 


tral curse—an unbelief as real and genuine as is yours or | 


mine; it may have been a dogged defiance of the Power 


which had been called upon to inflict such a terrible pun- | 


ishment upon the race to which he belonged ; or it may 
have been mere carelessness — thoughtlessness — unecx- 
plained and unexplainable circumstances.’ At any rate, 
be his reason what it was, this wealthy man—owner of 
other homes and houses — gave Elveys’ Sands to his 


| 


life at Elveys’ Sands. Those who lived there then—in 
the early years of this marvelous history—may have been 
too near the falling of the original shadow to find life free 
from regret. They have written little regarding their 
Perhaps they had little to write that was 
pleasant, and shrank from writing of pain. 

But, since the estate of Elveys’ Sands went to the lus- 
band of the woman whose death was so sad and strange 
that accident and suicide and murper are still the threo 
possible conclusions of the unsolved problem of the 
cause of her fate, the enforced residents there have had 
much to write—very much. It seems, taking a broad 
and general view of the whole of the tales they have 
placed on record, that the owners of Elveys’ Sands have 
disbelieved, or affected to disbelieve, the ridiculous le- 
gend we are considering. Year after year, however, ron- 
eration after generation, century after century, they have 
extended, grudgingly and unwillingly, invitations to the 


experiences. 


and reside at the Sands. And so, year by year, genera- 
generation, century by century, they have gone— 


these descendants from the pitiful sinner of the far-away 


the formal and unfeeling courtesy of those who have 
scarcely more than endured their presence—for three 
years—or two! We find records of only three persons 
who failed to live at Elveys’ Sands. Of these, one was 
an imbecile from his earliest years; one died a raving 
maniac ; one was brave enough to say he would not go 
there, to assert that courage and sense would enable any 
one to prove the idea of a curse a foolish illusion and an 
unmitigated humbug, and to swear t!.at he would, remain 
away, show that ‘‘ curious coincidences ” furnished a full 
explanation of all that had happened —and take his 
He declined the general invitation given him, 
bruskly rejected a more special and urgent one, and 
blankly refused to obey his father when commanded to 
go. We have little that is definite regarding what fol- 
lowed, for a year or two, It seems that his health, always 
delicate, became poorer and poorer, and that he grew 
moody and silent and nervous. One day he was missing. 
Search was made, beginning in the immediate vicinity of 
his home, and extending in ever-widening circles, but 
without avail. At length, when all the others had given 
up hoping that the mystery would ever be solved, his 
father advanced a new idea: Perhaps he had gone to 
Elveys’ Sands; let search be made. there, and in that 
vicinity. Search was made. They found him. Te had 
started for Elveys’ Sands. Inquiry along the road he 
had taken developed the fact that he had been in a hurry 
—a terrible hurry—a frenzied hurry to get there. But 
they found him—dead ! He had killed himself on the 
way to Elveys’ Sands—perhaps rather than live at Elveys’ 
Sands! And so—while the idea that madness would be 
the heritage of all persons of a family who fuiled to go 
and live in a certain desolate and soul-depressing locality 
is the most stupendous folly—the most ridiculous con- 
clusion which credulous superstition could possibly 
reach —neither Horace Gleason nor myself can give you 
any arguments, taken from the Elveys’ records, for you to 
urge against it. Indeed, the facts—the undoubted fact: 

the stubborn facts—all point the other way. And—— 


chances. 
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Well, keeping the facts—the horrible facts—in view, I | 


must hurry. I really haven't the heart to write much 
more of this. 

Every first marriage of the several members of the 
Elveys’ line has been childless ! Youth, with its passion, 
has gone to its grave unblessed with childish love —un- 
touched by clinging baby fingers! Why? Don't ask 
me. Do you not see that Ido not know—that I cannot 
tell—that [am getting so morbidly nervous and super- 
sensitive that I scarcely dare guess ? Why ? God knows. 


the shadow of the fear—the doubt—the story of coinci- 
dences which have seemed almost confirmations— have 
been reason enough—a most enough ? Is not dread fatal 
—even when baseless ? May not the shadow of the curse 
have slain, while the curse itself is false? May not-—— 

\h ! what is that ? You do not know ? No. Nor do I. 
I cannot blame you—not very much—if you half believe 
thet the curse might have been true, after all. I wake up 
jn the night, sometimes, to think about it, and find it 
bird not to believe it myself ! 

Every Elveys, in the line from the one on whom mad- 
ness’s maladiction was laid, has died a death of violence ! 
Daughters have been few ; a half-dozen, in the entire four 
hundred years, would, I believe, include them all. And 
men’s lives are likelier to go out suddenly, I think, than 
are those of women. And even of sons, in any one genera- 
tion, there have been but few ; two, in half a dozen dif- 


ferent cases, perhaps ; three once ; but usually—only | 
Usually—the perpetuity of the shadowed line has | 


one, 
depended on the life of one man in the generation in 
which he has lived. 

The men of the Elveys’ line have been brave and active. 


You will find, if you examine the military and naval rec- | 


oD 


ords of the great nations, that they have been 
diers and sailors, Fighting, as the years and the cent- 
uries have gone, under almost. every flag which has ever 
led civilized men to victory, I have yet to learn of one 
case in which an Elveys gave his life to a wrong cause or 
drew his sword in a questionable contest. They have 
been the sort of men who lead ‘* forlorn hopes ”— or stay 
and die, on some exposed ridge of battle, to the end that 
an army may gain time! Has this been because of the 
eirse ? Or has the seeming truth of the curse beon be- 
cause of this ? Have they been unselfishly brave and 
daring, and with a noble and manly scorn for the fate 
anciently called down upon them? Or have they be- 
lieved in something of the family doom, and chosen the 
most honorable of ways in which to find sudden and vio- 
lent death ? 

The history of the House of Elveys has been the history 
of a line of gentlemen ; neither England, the home in 
which the race originated, nor our own land—in which 
we are looking forward to see what fate has in store for 
Etta—need be ashamed to own and honor them. It 
seems as though all the wickedness and cowardice that 
(rod could allow to this great family must have been con- 
centrated in the one man through whom it is almost easy 
to believe—almost hard to doubt—so much of eyil has 
come to them. 

When some one wronged by an Elveys forgives 

Alas! Must not that day be long in coming, when four 


purity and honor ? Must not that time be far in the fut- 
ure, when even Horace Gleason rises from the perusal of 
the narrative, convinced that Edwin Elveys never know- 
ingly wronged him ? 

When some one who loves life—— Reader, you re- 
member the rest! But is there anything less likely to 


| all the dragging years. 


| laughed. 
Who else—in all the universe—does or can? May not 


| gravest of beliefs. 


rood s« y]- | 


| I regard you as a bit of a humbug. 

‘ - | main opinions, for the present; there is plenty of time in which 

hundred years have only one uniform record of truth and | ¢4 gna confirmation for them—or 
d J f 


| are several things I must say to you, and, as some of them must 


"ATE. 


happen than that? It has been the other way, through 
For men and women who forget 
to thank them, for causes and countries that remember 
no gratitude — freely, laboriously, generously and un- 
stintedly the sons of the House of Elveys have given 
their service, their blood, their lives. 

** When some one of my blood would share the Elveys’ 
fate again——” 

That was what the horrible old woman said. And she 
Well she might. It is hard to imagine how 
one of her blood could care to mate with an Elveys. It 
would be like asking a devil to be happy in paradise. 
The one poor woman who dared the Elveys’ fate—and 
lost all—all—must have been, indeed, a ‘‘dove in a 
raven’s nest.” 

The history of the House of Elveys is not free from 
some darker shadows and deeper stains—where the his- 
tory of the family of its hereditary foes has sometimes 
come in contact with it. There are tragedies, in which 
the family (I had almost said the nameless family, and I 
almost might, for the stain of illegitimacy has fallen upon 


| them again and ugain) to whom, more than to any one 


else, would seem to belong the execution of the terms of 
the ancient curse, has had a terrible and wicked part; 
there are others, in which suspicion finds reason for the 
But no Elveys has found it necessary 
to write that any son or daughter of the dead woman on 
Elveys’ Sands has ever cared to wed an Elveys. 

The records closed, the box fastened, all done that I 
have said is done, I think it safe to say no Elveys ever 
will. 

There you have, briefly and concisely, enough to 
you the nature of what Horace Gleason had to read. 
Satisfactory ? Not to him. Not to me. Is it to you? 

‘*Palse, false,” he said, thinking of the curse, when he 
had read all he would. And False, false, say I. 

And yet—his conclusion is mine: ‘‘ Not one line of the 
statement of facts need be blotted out; not one word 
need be interlined ; no change need be made, from the 
first agonized self-condemnation of the man who found 
the woman he had betrayed—dead on the sands, down to 


show 


| the last words that Kdwin Elveys found time to write ; 


not one tint would need be made lighter, nor a shade be 


made darker, if tie woman’s wish had been poltent—and the 
horror of the curse true!” 


* ab % x *% 


I have forgotten how many @ays it took Mr. Horace 
Gleason t> read so much manuscript as it was necessary 


he should read. But i¢ came to an end, at last, this read- 
ing of his, as all things, pleasant and unpleasant—in this 
world—always do. : 

It was late when he finished, much later*than the de- 
tective had remained in the office before for years. 
Lights had been necessary, for an hour or two. But, 
when he had finished, he did not go at once. He could 
not. Some letters demanded reading, and one demanded 
more. It ran: 

‘*Mr. Horace GLeEAson: I have been to the address you gave 
mo in this city, and I do not find you. They pretend to know 
little or nothing of you there, other than that letters addressed to 
you at that place will ultimately reach you. I think they are liars; 


; 
But those opinions can re- 


to listen to denials. But there 
be said in person, I must ask you to come out of hiding long 
enough for me to have a pleasant and satisfactory interview with 
you—if for no longer. And, in passing, allow me to say that I 
don’t like all this mystery and mummery; and I don’t propose to 
stand it, If you’ve done anything you need to keep out of sight for, 
I’m going to.know what it is; if you’re ashamed of your calling, 


whatever it may be, I’m going to find out what you do for a living; ' 


if you gave yourself the trouble of arranging a false address, with 
the necessity of having your letters secretly forwarded, to the end 
that you needn’t see me unless you wished to—and except when 
you wished to—you may rest assured I shall find a way of making 
you undo all that. I shall not rest until it is done, I rather incline 
to the opinion that this latest surmise is the correct one, And, as 
I feel sure that I have a right—a natural right—to your society 
and your consideration, all that has got to be different. I am in 


need of money, and I’m going to test the correctness of my theory | 


regarding my rights by a rather stiff demand for more. 

“T want you to understand, my friend Gleason, that I'm no 
longer a boy; I’m not a weak man, either, or a patient one; I’m 
not an individual to be trifled with. So, unless you want some- 


thing unpleasant to happen, you'll send me a note, and appoint a 


long as I can have a plenty of your money ! 


“T’vo decided to live in New York city for the present. You | 


can't help that. You needn’ttry. Nor need you try to induce me 
to reconsider my determination to see much of /ife—life!» I think 
I am quite old enough to have my own way, to take care of myseif, 
and to rapidly learn the ways of the world, And if not—if Iam in 
error, it is not any of your business. 

“If 1 choose to try fickle fortune in Wall Street, after a little, I 
fancy it will make my demands on your purse lighter. I am com- 
ing to believe that I was born lucky; I have almost forgotten the 
old life of slavery at Riverdell: I am trying hard to forget that 
there was ever such a man as Jim Ward, and I'm succeeding 
pretty well. It is reaily almost an effort to recall him, except 
when I awake suddenly in the night! Then 

‘ But that wouldn't interest you. It would only interest you to 
know that I would never submit to having to go back to the old 
life again. 

“TIT want you to double my allowance of money, making it pay- 
able here in New York. 

“T want an interview early to-morrow, and I want you to come 
prepared to tell me where I can find Etta Elveys. I had thought I 
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| ’ 
can. 


feel sure; God grant that you worthily win her, You shall sure’y 
not lack the money necessary for the prosecution cf your suit, 

“Second.—I am not ashamed of my calling. And why should 
you think I am ashamed of you? Has not your conduct towarJ 
me Been such as to excite feelings of quite the opposite kind in me ? 
Your conduct, I mean, up to the writing of this remarkable letter 
I’ve just received ? And I attribute that to your passion for ths 
missing girl, and am almost ready to excuse and forgive it all, 

“TI told you the nature of my calling once, and I told you ths 
truth, I'll tell you again. I’m a detective. 

“I've made some money in successful speculations in real 


| estate, and more in that financial vortex, Wall Street —in which 


you are so anxious to take a plunge. But I laid the foundation 
of my fortune in the successful detection of careful and cunning 


| crime; and now, when too wealthy to need to work, I sometimes 
time and place for an early interview. After that, if you don't 
fancy mo and my ways, I can manage to get along without you—as | 


find rest from care and worry in doing for the love of it such 
labor as I did for the love of money in the years of long ago. 

Let what I have just written be suggestively sufficient to 
explain any mystery regarding my home or my habits. I will seo 
you, to-morrow morning at ten o’clock, at the Hotel, 

“ Third.—I don’t know where Etta Elveys is. 

** Your friend, Horace GLEASON.” 

The letter didn’t just suit the detective, and he made 
two or three attempts at correction. But it was of no 
use. Try as he might, this first one was the best le‘ter 
he could write. So he sealed and sent it. 

‘**T'd like to know just what he means by his reference 
to Rorux,” muttered Mr. Gleason, as he prepared to 
leave the office and face the discomfort of the streets ; 
‘*there’s so much that’s unpleasant that he might mean 
—so very, very much. I must manage to find out, if I 


He walked once or twice across his narrow room, and 
then came and stood by his fire again. 
‘The detectives found nothing wrong. Rorux saw 


could be patient for a little longer; I had thought I could search nothing wrong. So there wasn’t anything wrong. And, 


for her myself, asking neither helpnor hint. But I was mistaken 
I have found reasons for other conclusions. Be assured, once 


for all, that I will never rest under any delay which seems to en- 


danger the prospect of the marriage on which we are both deter 
mined. I am resolved never to give up Etta Elveys, and still, all the 


;| if there wasn’, there probably isn’t. And there mustn't 
be anything wrong.” 

Another nervous walk. Another nervous thought. 
; “I'm doing right. Of course I'm doing right. Ouly 


time, Iam fearful that I shall. Whatever your interest in me—or I suppose I’ve gone so far that I should go on, right or 
in her—that prompts your interest in our future union, you must | wrong. And—and—I do wish I had Ralph Grantley 


see how imperative your necessity for prompt action is becoming 


“Do you know how I am regarded by your friend, Mr. Robert | 


Rorux? Iam free to confess that one reason for my decision t 
reside in New York is that I may frequently visit at his house 


Have I ever thanked you for the honor and pleasure of his ac- 


quaintance ? If not, I do now. Sincerely yours, 
“Srersen Warp,” 

Mr. Gleason read the letter through twice. He sighed 
deeply. He had evidently received one or two hardand 
unexpected blows. 

“T might have looked for this,” he said, “and I sup- 
pose I did. And—and—what I have commenced I must 
carry through. It will be all right, in the end. I pray 
Gol——” 

He paused, as though some thonght hurt him. 

“It shall be all right,” he said, resolutely. 

He drew pen and ink toward him. He opened a 
drawer or two, took out bank-books and check-books, 
and wrote one or two business letters. 

Then he wrote to his protégé : 

“My Youne Frrenp SrepvHen: Your letter is open before me, 
and I hasten to answer. 

“First.—I have arranged to have placed to your credit, in the 
—-—— National Bank of this city, an allowance ‘hree times as large 
a3 you have had in the past. Iam sorry, on the whole, that you 
have decided to come to New York; you are young, and the city 
has dengers, But if you are determined to live here, my interest 
in your future is too great for it to be possible for me to stint you 
regarding expenditures, You need not even attempt to confine 
yourself to the amount I have now placed at your disposal; I am 
amply able to give you more—much more. And, when you write 
regarding Ktta Elveys as you have written, I am as willing to 
serve you as Iam able. Etta Elveys isa grand young woman, I 


-| where I could watch him. It would seem less risky, 
this giving Ward what I do, if I could get rid of theso 
| doubts regarding Grantley.” 

He left his room, turned the key in the lock, passed 
through the general office, where the manager looked up 
wonderingly to see him so late, and on out into the street. 

He sighed deeply, from time to time, as he looked into 
the happy faces of many men and women he met, and 
then down into his own tired and troubled heart. And 
yet, it may be that the burden on his shoulders was no 
greater than that laid on many another man; it may be 
that the shadow across his way was no deeper nor darker 
than that which lay in his neighbor's path ; his was not 
the only key, alas! which had failed to lock all dusin:ss 
up in the offices of business. 

We will not follow Mr. Horace uteason. I think we 
needn't. I haven't any account to write regarding any 
adventure or mischance between his office and his home. 


sut we must hurry, reader mine, to see what danger fol- 
lows Robert Rorux. 


CHAFTER XVI. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

Tr must have been late when Mr. Robert Rorux left 
his place of business, wherever that place may be, and 
whatever that business is, for it was very, very late, in- 
deed, when he got fairly started on his way home. Iam 
quite convinced that a despairing man’s prayer for some- 


thing to do has been very thoroughly answered, in Lis 
case, recently. 


THE EMPTY TANKARD. 


THE EMPTY TANKARD.— FROM THE PAINTING BY GASTON VUILLIER, 
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Mr. Rornx might have chosen any one of several ways | 


in which to reach his home—any one of several sorts of 
conveyance, all comfortable to a great degree—all reason- 
aud all more or less swift. 


tleman chose to walk. 


ably safe In fact, the gen- 


! 


| be written of this man. 


He walked slowly, musingly, dreamingly, and found | 
himself going out of his way, more than once, so much | 


was he absorbed in the matter of which he was thinking. 
He was running a great deal of risk, in thus thoughtlessly 
wandering toward home, at this late hour, unless it be 
true that there was no danger abroad. 

Danger ? He found none in the streets of the great 


city. He was already far out of town, and near his lonely | 


suburban home, and still there had been no interruption 
to his moody thoughts ; still no harm had so much as 
glanced out from its covert—and leered at him. 

Here was a lonely spot, where the land had grown up 
to rough shrubbery—while the speculative owner was 
waiting for its value to reach as high as his hopes. A 
rude stone wall, low and broken it many places, high 
and strong in others, flanked the street on this side ; on 
the other, there was only the long expanse of the vacant 
and brush-grown land to be seen. Behind, not more than 
half a dozen blocks away, there were houses—houses to 
lend courage to those passers by who might feel fearful 
or lonely; and in the houses, men and women—men and 
women ready to give help to any sudden need, unless it 
should be so ordered by fate that the y might be too late 
—too late! In front, not more than a half-dozen blocks 
away, there were more houses, with more good men and 
women, and with more thoughtful good-will for their 
kind. In front, farther still, there was his own palatial 


home—and his supper was ready and waiting, his library 


was warm and lighted, his sleeping-room door stood ajar, 
and one looking in might have envied the owner his 
night's rest. 

His night’s rest? Did you ever stop to think how 
sound one night's rest will be, sometime, for each and 
every one of us, when it will make no difference to us 
how little our surroundings may have of either luxury 
or comfort ? Did you ever stop to think ‘hat many men’s 
beds must wait for them, one night for each, in the inev- 


| a situation ! 


itable future in which some will find lurking murder ? | 


His night’s rest ? He was alone, unarmed, unnoticing, 
unthinking—and cold, ragged, half-starved desperation 
was waiting for him not ten yards ahead! It looked to 
the man who was waiting as though the case was settled 
already. ‘‘Safe ; sure; fortunate ;” these were some of 
the words that individual was saying over to himself, as 
he planned regarding the easiest and shortest way in 
which to reach New York, and mentally spent Robert 
Rorux's money. On—on—slowly and dreamily still— 
unnoticing and unfearing still—until his outstretched 
hand might have touched the man who was waiting for 
him—the man who had forgotten mercy and kindness 
long, long years ago, if, indeed, he had ever known and 
understood either ! 

The ragged outcast raised his hand; a long, wicked- 
looking knife gleamed and glittered in the Winter night. 
He aimed carefully, calculated cunningly just how hard 
his blow must be, and braced every muscle firmly—to 
the end that there might be no mistake, no outery, no 
hope for the doomed man, no danger of rescue. No ob- 
server could possibly have mistaken this man's attitude 
and look for those of a novice in the black art of mur- 
dor; he was a man to whom such an experience as this 
was no new thing ; he was an adept in evil—a graduate in 
crime’s highest school—with the added advantage, per- 
haps, of a helpful inheritance from a devilish ancestry. 


There are grades of wickedness—even in murder, 

There are men slain, again and again—slain in cold blood 

-of whose murderers we could hardly write less than 
that they were brave and frank. But no such thing could 
His crafty feet made no noise 
upon the frozen snow ; his weapon gave no warning ; no 
cough—no sigh—not even a long-drawn breath, said to 
the wealthy recluse: ‘‘ Your hour has come! you have 
so many seconds — or so few —in which to make your 
peace with God.” 

A sound of hurrying feet—far, far away, as yet—anda 
halting breath—already being drawn in the agony of over- 
exertion, aroused Robert Rorux from his reverie. He 
looked up. One swift glance took in the situation—such 
Had he not looked up too late ? 

Before him, so near that he felt his foul breath fall hot 
upon his face, though the overhanging trees shut out 
anything like a fair view of his countenance, stood a man 
whose massive muscles already felt the stimulus of con- 
traction—a man whose knife was aimed straight at his 
intended victim’s heart. 

It was not minutes which now stood between the pres- 
ent and the ending—some ending ; seconds only could 
measure the time—and but few of them would be needed 
to count it all. 

Help was coming—coming rapidly. A young man was 
running at his highest speed, straight toward the scene 
of the impending tragedy. In his hand he held a stout 
stick, which he had picked up somewhere in«his hurried 
run. Help was coming! Oh, yes, of course, help was 
suppose it found only a dead man to 
avenge—only a red-handed ruflian to race with ? What 
would help avail Robert Rorux—when his hart heart had 
beat, once or twice, all around that wicked blade which 
was falling toward it ? 

Help was coming. And Robert Rorux was an athlete 
—in spite of his age and his habits—an athlete with mus- 
cles like steel— quick, massive, powerful. He was an 
athlete, with all an athlete’s possible powers — but he 
stood there, in that fateful night, stripped of all his 
might. A nervous tremor swept over him, and a chill 
seemed to shake him ; he was as agonized as we saw him 
when he opened the paper which told him of the death 


coming. sut 


of Hon. Edwin Elveys — as agonized, as stricken, as 


powerless, He barely raised his arm—a little, and s0 
turned the blade aside when his assailant’s blow fell. 

Even so experienced and determined & man as was tlie 
one who had meant to kill and rob him might well be 
disconcerted by the sudden appearance of hurrying help. 
Possibly the appealing eyes of his victim, which he had 
not meant to have to face until he had done his worst, 
had had the power to partially unnerve him. It may be 
that the arm of his victim, suddenly raised, had embar- 
rassed his aim as well as turned the blow aside. At any 
rate, explain it how we will, the blow produced an effect 
far less than was intended. It was only a flesh-wound, 
or perhaps we should say two—since arm and side both 
felt its foree—which the blow intended to end Robert 

torux’s life had really inflicted upon him. 

The intending murderer looked down upon his pros- 
trate victim, then at the young man who was coming, and 
then back to Robert Rorux again. He seemed to be de- 
bating the question of the advisability of another blow. 
He decided against it, on the ground of personal safety ; 
he partially relieved his injured feelings by giving way to 
a most tremendous torrent of profanity; then he turned 
and ran—ran so fast that righteous rescue would have 
found it hard to overtake him, even if its impersonation 
had not had a desperately wounded man to attend to. 


oeenepomdartaer 
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The young man bent over. 
beneath the shoulders of the old gentleman. 
him to his feet. 
could. 

Mr. Rorux seemed startled when he saw the face of the 


young man above him ; his face grewso pallid, suddenly, | 


that his rescuer, thinking that his physical condition 
must, of course, account for it all, was greatly alarmed. 
He seemed about to say something ofa startling character 
—such as it would have been to have called the young 
man by name, for instance. He checked himself—thought 
better of his first impulse, if, indeed, there had been any- 
thing of thought in the impulse at all—and said the most 
natural and commonplace thing imaginable. It was much 
better, and more reassuring to a young gentleman who 
might possibly have feared for the effect on the old man’s 
mind of the terrible experience through which he had 
gone, than to have shouted some man’s name at the fel- 
low who had never before, in all his life, met a gentleman 
known as Robert Rorux. To be sure, if it had been Mr. 
Horace Gleason we had been called upon to follow—if it 
had been the great detective for whom crime had waited 
in the shadows—he would have instantly recognized the 
one who came to help him—he would have known him in 
spite of any changes which mental agony and physical 


ing him, he would undoubtedly have spoken his name. 


mischance to record of Mr. Horace Gleason for that night. 
And why, let me ask the reader, should Robert Rorux 
even think that which his friend Horace Gleason might 
have said ? 

It is the fortunes and the footsteps of Mr. Rorux that 
we are following through that night. And—— 

“You have saved my life,” was the simple and natural 
remark that Mr. Rorux made. 

“Yes,” said the young man, bitterly, ‘‘I suppose I 
have. It's a life for a life—so tlie world’ll say,” he mut- 
fered, 

“What ?” demanded Rorux, sharply. 

“No matter, 
“the first thing to be done is to get you home. 
do you live ?” 

Mr. Rorux told him. 

“T'll get help at some of these houses near here, 
and——”’ 

‘Please don’t,” groaned the wounded man ; “I think 
I can walk, if you'll let me lean on you. I don’t care to 
have this matter made a nine-days wonder among my 
neighbors. Come; help me, and hurry.” 

It was not many minutes before the two men had 
reached the great gate of the Rorux domain. After that 
—the whole matter was simple enough. There were 
plenty of quick hands among the Rorux servants — 
whether we find willing hearts in our search, or not. 

A physician was hurriedly sent for, and quickly came. 
He dressed the wounds, said some cheerful words, and 
went away again, A discreet gentleman, he asked no un- 
timely questions ; a fortunate man, he got, accordingly, 
no questionable information. It was none of his busi- 
ness, so he said to himself, where nor when nor how his 
wealthy employer got his wounds. 
himself But, pshaw !—a man as resolute and self- 
willed as Dr. Cady knew Robert Rorux to be would be 


” 


Where 


guilty of no half-way measures ; the young pliysician put | 


away that consideration as impossible and absurd. If 
the stranger he had bronght home with him But 
that theory, too, was untenable ; Robert Rorux was not 
that sort of 8 man. The individual who attempted his 


| province to cure. 


responded the young man, shortly ; | 


If he inflicted them | 


He put his hands tenderly ! life, even though a warm friend, and the wretched deed 
He assisted 
He helped stanch the blood as best he 


done in the most sudden and regrettable of passion- 
prompted quarrels, would not find the Rorux gate open 
for his passage. No, indeed ! 
that sort of man. 

If—— But what was there left to say? Mr. Rortx 
had said nothing as to how he got his wounds. It might 
be that he wished no one to say anything. As for young 
Dr. Cady, discreet Dr. Cady, successful Dr. Cady—until 
he knew otherwise, ke would say nothing. It might be 
there was something disgraceful in the matter ; it might 
be that Mr. Rorux had been to blame; it might even be 
that some one else had suffered more than he. 


Robert Rorux was not 


There 


| might, again, be an enemy to follow and surprise and 


take vengeance upon ; and conscientious Dr. Cady would 
never stand in the way of such a result as that. And, 
once more, the man’s assailant might be unknown; it 
might be the purpose of Mr. Rorux to keep silence—to 
keep it until some forgetful fool should ask a question, to 
which the only answer—the dreadful but appropriate 
answer — would be: ‘“‘ Thon art the man!” Dr. Cady 
enjoyed a laugh over the thought of such a possibility as 
that—a laugh that was purely mental, however, with no 


| sound in it to stir the air—and no motion to wrinkle and 
; dimple his cheeks and chin, or give a curl to his lips, or 
privation and discomfort might have wrought—and, know- | 


add brightness to his eyes. Grave Dr. Cady had the habit 


| of frequent mental laughter ; it is a quiet and unobtru- 
But you will remember that we have no adventure nor | 


sive sort of habit, to be sure, but I always hate a man 
when I know he has it. 

No; the physician asked no questions. It was his 
He need not go beyond that. He 
came there grave, very grave. Suppose this gentleman 
should die—under his care? He went away cheerful 
and happy ; the honor of a speedy recovery would be his 
in afew days. And, finally, as for the rest, he told him- 


| self again, and for the last time, that it was really none 


of his business. 

It was none of his business, but —— 

Dr. John Cady announced to his inner self that he was 
not a fool; he would go down toward the vacant lots, so 
he said to himself, and see what indications of danger 
and disaster he could find there. After that? After 
that, he would go home and tell the whole matter to 
Mrs. John Cady—a lady whose discretion, and other virt- 
ues, fully equaled those of her husband. 

The gentleman who had rescued Mr. Robert Rorux had 
gotten out of the circle of tlrosetwho had assisted him 


| after his return home, and had drifted aimlessly down- 


stairs, and nearly to the front door. He had gone slowly 
and reluctantly. There was a bitter look on his face. 
But—it appeared to be his purpose to go soon, and to go 
finally, unless something speedily happened to prevent. 
Would anything happen ? 

A young woman came hurrying after him. She called 
to him, in a voice that was charming and sweet. He 
turned, and, for a moment, his dazed and dazzled senses 
were insisting that she was the most beautiful and grace- 
ful and charming woman he had ever seen ; the next, his 
sterling good sense had come to his rescue, and, admit- 
ting her beauty, her grace, her charms, he was mentally 
comparing her, to her great and final disadvantage, with 
some other woman he knew or had known. 

‘Mr. Rorux wishes to see you,” she said, simply, add- 
ing, as an after-thought, prompted by something in his 
face, and with a pitying emotion stirring in her voice and 
thrilling in her tones: ‘‘ You look hungry.” 

“‘T am hungry,” he said, plaintively. 

“Are you? I think Iam glad. I'll see that something 
good is kept for you, and I'll serve it myself. I shall 
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watch for you, when the master is done with you, and see 
that you don’t go away hungry.” 

‘““When the—the master——” stammered the young 
man. 

The young woman laughed, and shrugged her pretty 
and graceful shoulders. 

“You think I assume a great deal of authority—for a 
servant ? Is that it’ IsupposeIdo. But, as the oth- 
ers of them don’t really dare oppose me, it is all right. I 
assure you I shall be quite a tyrant—until Mr. Rorux is 
well again.” 

The young man had it almost upon his lips to say some 
senseless thing regarding the sweetness of submission to 
such tyranny. But some quick memory—some deathless 
loyalty to another—held the words unsaid. His next re- 
mark, or rather exclamation, was « compliment ; but it 
was natural, spontaneous, and could have no regret be- 
hind. 

‘“*Not that,” he said; ‘but your appearance—your— 
your——” 

She bowed and smiled. 

‘Thank you. You think Iam too handsome to be a 
servant? To be frank and truthful, I don’t much won- 
der. I often think so myself. But I am a servant, and 
only a servant, nevertheless. Mr. Robert Rorux took me 
from the street-—when the next step for me would have 
been a plunge from the wharves, or something worse. It 
was a whim of his, I suppose ; I’ve learned to know him 
as a man of strange and unaccountable whims, and I 
say, man, you're not listening to me, and Iam not con- 
tent unless men do; you're thinking—thinking. Of 
what are you thinking ? Oh, sir””—clasping her hands, 


drawing nearer to him, and letting her voice grow low 


and plaintive—‘‘are our fates somewhat alike? Has 
he saved you?—from the streets—from the wharves— 
from—-” 

‘From hell, perhaps,” responded the young man, 
sharply and ungraciously, as he turned to obey the mes- 
sage the man he had saved had sent him. 

He found Mr. Rorux in one of the finest and most lux- 
uriously furnished rooms he had ever seen. The gentle- 
man was pale—partly because pallor was natural to him, 
and partly because of loss of blood. But he was in no 
great pain. He seemed to have rallied from the nervous 
shock he had experienced. He was, mentally, quite ready 
for an interview with the man who had saved his life ; and 
as for the physical—he was not the sort of soul to allow 
himself to be greatly handicapped and hindered by so 
temporary and crude a thing as a body; Mr. Robert 
Rorux is not likely to die soon, nor to give up life read- 
ily ; but, on the other hand, he will be the same Rorux— 
no more and no less—in a world too refined and ethereal 
for the grossness of flesh and blood and bone to find place 
in it. 

Sit down,” said Mr. Rorux. 

The young man looked into his eyes, trembled in spite 
of himself, and obeyed. Something puzzled him, some- 
thing he could neither locate nor define. Some vague 
uneasiness dominated him, though he could not have 
guessed where nor how it had found its power. To one 
who had suffered as he had, to one who never forgot, 
asleep or awake, certain things too horrible for him to 
hope for any future free from them—a new terror, vague 
and undefined, was like a thorn in a sabre-wound—a | 
sharp stone on an earth-spread bed in the wilderness. 

“You saved my life,” said Rorux. 

“T did.” 

**You said: ‘A life for a life.’” 

**Pardon me, I said the world would say that.” 


| the man whose intent you frustrated ? 


“Ah? Was that it? Ican fancy that does not mean 
quite the same as the other, But—it means something, 
does it not ?” 

** Certainly.’ 

“Will you tell me what it means ?” 

The young man burst into tears. It was some time 
before he could control himself. 

“Tt means,” he said, at length, ‘‘that I am an out- 
east. It means that I am accused of doing a deed, as 
much blacker than the one of whick you were, to-night, 
the intended victim, as night is blacker than day. It 
means that they say I killed a man—a man— whose 
daughter was my promised wife.” 

“And you—you were—guilty ?” 

‘‘No! As God is my witness, I am innocent.” 

‘‘And yet, Mr.—Mr. ” 

“Grantley. Ralph Grantley is my name.” 

‘‘And yet, Mr. Grantley, the world will say — will 
say——” 

‘‘As I have said it would. I have lost my love, my 
home, almost my faith in God. Oh, sir, if the man who 
attempted your life had only taken mine! To have died, 
in that way would have been a relief—almost a joy.” 

‘** Possibly, though you are young yet. Did you see 
the face of the man who tried to kill me ?” 

‘No, sir, not at all. Did you ?” 

‘Not clearly. The shadow was deep and dark, just 
where he stood, and I could not make out his features, 
But I can’t get it out of my mind that I’ve seen him— 
met him—known him—somewhere and sometime before.” 

‘‘Ts that true ?” said Grantley; ‘‘I think it’s strange, 
but I have precisely the same feeling. I think I should 
have found it quite worth my while to have seen his face. 
And, by the way——” 

** Well ?” 

‘Your face seems strangely familiar to me. Your voice 
seems like the echo of one I have known well. Can it be 
that ss 

Mr. Rorux smiled faintly. 

**You’re not the first one to have said that,” he an- 
swered, gravely ; ‘‘ but I sincerely hope you will be the 
last. It isn’t so very long since I told one man a very 
pretty little fable to satisfy his doubts on the subject. I 
don’t think I have either the strength or the desire to do 
that for you to-night. But I will say this: I haven't a 
relative in the world— o farasI know. Will you oblige 
me by never mentioning this matter again ?” 

**T could find the promise an easy one, sir, but, as I 
may never see you again, I think it would be a useless 
one. 

‘“‘Tt’ll not be useless, Mr. Grantley, if you'll let me 
have my own way in another matter. Until you can find 
freedom, a means of proving your innocence, or at least a 
chance for work, will you consent to be my guest ?” 

Ralph Grantley leaned over Robert Rorux. He looked 
at him long and anxiously and earnestly. The look of 
vague uneasiness and unrest deepened in his eyes; the 
puzzled pathos on cheek and lip grew more strong and 
sad. But, he found nothing—nothing. He resumed his 


’ 


| seat. He asked a question—in a single word : ‘‘ Why ?” 


“Ts it not enough that you saved my life? Is it not 
enough that we feel the same strange, puzzled interest in 
Is it——” 

The slope of his shoul- 


“Tt is. You are right, it is. 


| ders—the gait with which he walks or runs—the gest- 


ures he makes with his hands—I tell you, sir, J know I 
have seen that man, spoken with him, known him. And 
you say you have. It is enough. Iwill remain here— 
perhaps until we find who the fellow is, and determine 
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iust how much or how little of interest each should have 
in him.” 

“Good. And now—— But I haven't thanked you, 
not yet, for saving me. Life is sweet, though it hasn’t 
been quite what babyhood’s dreams promised it should 
be. I do thank you ; I thank you most sincerely, I——” 

“« Let us say no more about that. It has made me hap- 
pier, if possible, than it has made even you. And yet— 
I only did my duty—an honest gentleman's duty. And— 
I came near being late.” 

“Why? How ?” 

**T was so tired—so sick—so hungry. In the morning, 
if this hadu’t happened, I—I——” 

““ Well !” 

‘No matter. I'd rather not talk of it.” 

“But—you—you—were you really hungry ?” 

“‘I was. Iam. I have eaten nothing for almost thirty 
hours.” 

“Nothing for thirty hours? And you've saved my 
life—my life? And I am keeping you here, selfishly, 
while you are starving. You shall have food—food——” 

“Yes; thank you. The lady—the—the girl—said I 
should have food when you were done with me.” 

The old man sprang up in bed, panting and eager. 
The young man laid him down again, almost by force, 
speaking gravely of the risk of opening his wounds 
again, unless he should find it possible to be more care- 
ful—the risk of having to send for Dr. Cady very soon 
again ! 

**Was—was it Mollie ?” the old man demanded. 

“IT don't know. She didn’t tell me her name.” 

‘‘Ralph Grantley! Ralph Grantley !" cried the old 
man, plaintively, ‘‘I thank God for this night. 
God that my life was iu danger—that you were hungry— 
that all has happened that has happened. I am glad, 
very glad, that you are going to be my guest for a time. 
And I'll tell you what I hope’ll happen. I hope you'll 
forget the girl you once fancied, the girl whose father's 
death is a shadow at your door. Give her up, give her 
up; it is the wisest and safest thing you can do. I 
hope you will woo Mollie. I hope you will win Mollie. 
I hope——” 

But he was speaking only to himself. 


you are guilty. But—if you are innocent—if, when God 
writes one character in a man’s face, and men find evi- 
denee of the opposite sort against him—it is God who 
is right, while the men are wrong —I can better hope that 
one or the other of you may die.” 

Ralph Grantley stood outside the door of the old man’s 
room. He was very white. His limbs shook under him. 
He leaned against the wall for support. But the puzzled 
look was gone out of his face; the vague uneasiness no 
longer troubled him. He had seen in the old man’s face 
—heard in the old man’s voice—when he came to speak 
of one woman, and of another one—that which had be- 
fore eluded him. 


‘Thank God, thank God,” he whispered, ‘‘ that the | 
Thank God that I | 


way is plain and the road is straight. 
know when and where and why and how I have met and 
known Robert Rorux ” 
+ * * * > * 

Ralph Grantley ate his supper alone that night, though 
it was warm and good, as had been promised, and showed 
signs of the delicate and thoughtful attention of woman. 
Mollie was not there. Perhaps he had remained too long 
with Mr. Rorux; possibly his brusk remark, when he 
left her, had angered her; or it may be that she had 

= 


I thank | 


Ralph Grantley | 
had gone out, and shut the door behind him. 
**IT hope you will marry her,” said the old man, ‘‘if | 
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found, in her soul, an unsuspected shyness of which sk3 


| had never dreamed herself capable. 


At any rate, he ate alone. 

* * * » * * 

Up-stairs, in her own room, a young woman was shed. 
ding bitter tears. Her cheeks had forgotten to be warm 
and bright, but were cold and moist instead. Her wealth 
of hair had forgotten to be smooth and beautiful. She 
had forgotten her grace—her loveliness. She was fighting 
out—single-handed and alohe—her contest between her 
womanliness and her supposed interest—her conflict be. 
tween her love and her greed. . 

Be kind enough, reader mine, for a minute or two, to 
remember how little we know of her, and to think kindly 
of the unmaidenly immodesty which put forward an un. 
sought and unasked love as the best and most sacred thing 
to which she could be true—the highest ideal to which it 
was possible for Ler to manifest a stout loyalty. Her past 
may have made anything better than this impossible, 
And we—no, not we—you, if you wish, may say, tenderly 
and pityingly, that she knew no better. As for me, I can 
see a beauty in the self-admission of a love that has met 
no response, and never will ! 

It is a pathetic thing, this, to stand by and see a woman 
fight for the possession of her truth and her honor—fight 
for the possession of her own soul. To see her lose—— 

Let me hurry. It is too sad to write of long. 

** While—while he lives ” she mutters, thinking of 
the man who came so near death a little time ago. While 
he lives with this man with such whims and inexplicable 
eccentricities, she is safe—safe! She need not listen to 
love—to say nothing of seeking it. She need not plan 
nor scheme—unless she aspires to something higher than 
is hers here, while this kindly gentleman lives. And yet 
how terribly near he came to dying, and only such a 


little time ago ! 


** While—while he lives,” she stammers, and her face 
flushes hotly in the darkness. She is thinking of Ralph 
Grantley, now ; she is daring to say that she loves him ; 
she is daring to dream that she can win him—if she will 
only try. But—he is poor, so she believes. 

And—she loves ease and power, so she says. And, on 
the whole, she cannot quite bring herself to consider the 
possibility of being homeless on the streets again, witha 
plunge from the wharves—or something worse—the in- 
evitable way out of it. 

Besides, there is a still more remote past, a still sadder 
past, on which she cannot think—will not think. She— 
she would—— But that is not the way to say it. In 
God's name, what is there she would not do, rather than 
go back to that life again ? 

She makes a sturdy struggle, a womanly struggle, for 
a little time. Her better self fights bravely. But it is 
useless. 

Her other nature, her worse side, lies to her with all 
the false and specious arguments with which the devil 
cheats and wrecks humanity. 

She rises to her feet. The battle is over. 
Henceforth —— 

Well, henceforth she will not be so very different a 
woman from what she has always been. The lost battle 
was the defeat of that side of her nature which has always 
been dwarfed and bent. 

She brushes her hair into a beautiful mass, and her 
movements are half savage—though wholly graceful. She 
gets the tears off her cheeks, and a charming brightness 
in their place. She gets into a graceful posture, and is 
so absurd as to dance a step or two, and to whistle a 
couple of bars of some tune of doubtful propriety. She 


She has lost. 
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is almost blithe, gay, debonair; it would be a good ob- 
server who would assert she is not quite. 

‘Warmth, good clothes, and—and all the rest,” she 
says, perhaps a little spitefully ; ‘‘and so there is only | 
one way. I will marry Stephen Ward—ifIcan! But I 
shall love this other man my whole life long!” 


(To be continued.) 


CONFIDANTS 
By 
OnE perfect night, when June Jay wrapped in bloom, 
I strolled among the paths of Pére-Lachaise ; 
And, by the cloudless moon's phantasmal rays, 
Read tho old names on many a grass-wreathed tomb. 


Strange moods had lured me to this hallowed gloom, 
And, urged by unknown powers that burn and craze, 
Happy above all men, I sought its ways, 

To find for thoughts exultant air and room, 


I did not dare confide to mortal ear 
The new, sweet bliss that through my spirit spread, 
Nor murmur it in prayer to God above; 
But I could tell my secret without fear 
To those I pity: the forgotten dead, 
Who have not seen the miracle I love! 


SHAKESPEARE IN VIRGINIA. 


A story is told of Edwin Booth’s experience that is 
good enough to be true. Once, during the days of his | 
early struggles, Booth was ‘‘ barn-storming ”’ down in old | 
Virginia, at a place called Lee’s Landing. The impro- 
yised theatre was a tobacco warehouse, and it was crowded 
by planters for miles around. Booth and his companions 
had arranged to take the weekly steamer expected to call 
late at night, and between the acts were busy packing up. 
The play was the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” and they were | 
just going on for the trial scene, when they heard a 
whistle, and the manager came running in to say that 
the steamer had arrived, and would leave again in ten 
minutes. As that was their only chance, for a week, of 
getting away, they were in a terrible qnandary. The nar- 
rative proceeds : 

‘« Tf we explain matters,’ said the manager, ‘they will 
think they are being cheated and shall have a free fight. 
The only thing is for you fellows to get up some sort of a 
natural-like, impromptu ending of the piece, and ring 
down the curtain. Go right ahead, ladies and gentlemen, 
and take your cue from Ned here’—and he hurried away 
to get the luggage aboard. 

‘Ned, of course, was Bassanio, and he resolved to rely 
on the ignorance of the Virginians of those days to pull 
him through all right. So, when old George Ruggles, 
who was doing Shylock, began to sharpen his knife on 
his boot, Booth walked straight up to him, and solemnly 


said: ‘You are bound to have your pound cf flesh, are 
you ?’ 


“*You bet your life !’ said Ruggles. 

*** Now, I'll make you one more offer,’ continued Booth. 
‘In addition to this big bag of ducats, I'll throw in two | 
kegs of nigger-head terback, a shotgun and two of the | 
best coon-dogs in the State.’ 

“*T’'m blamed if I don’t do it! responded Shylock, 
much to the approbation of the andience, who were 
tobacco-raisers and coon-hunters to a man. 

“*And to show that there’s no il -feeling,’ put in 
Portia, ‘we'll wind up with a Virginny reel.’ 

When they got aboard the steamer, the captain, who | 


had witnessed the conclusion of the play, remarked : 
‘I'd like to see the whble of that play some time, gen- 
tlemen. I’m blamed if I thought that fellow Shake- 
speare had so much snap in him.’” 


AULD ROBIN GRAY, 


Art a recent church assemblage of young people, some 
music was introduced as entertainment—some Scotch 
music, and what could be better ?—with the statement, 
it would be from Burns, ‘Auld Robin Gray” being 
among the ballads selected. The music was well ren- 
dered, but many, if not most, seemed in happy ignorance 
of the real author of this very sweet and touching ballad. 
The writer well remembers looking through the index of 
Burns for this, which is so generally accepted as his pon- 
ular song, but we think it has never been found there ; 
certainly not, unless by mistake. Lady Anne Lindsay is 
the name of the author. She was the eldest of a family 
of eleven children, who were severely disciplined by their 
mother, Countess of Baleanes. The punishments usually 
bestowed on these mischievous elves were close confine- 
ment, bread-and-water fare, dark closets and fasts, but 
none of them seemed to check the high spirits of Lady 
Anne, while the younger children took them more to 
heart. One day a consultation was heid by the young 
madcaps, who decided to run away a few miles to the 
house of a friend. Putting their resolve into execution, 


| they were intercepted while en rcule by the old shepherd 


of Baleanes, Robin Gray. The punishment this time was 
| tincture of rhubarb—Lady Anne, as the eldest, receiving 
a double dose. This incident led to the adoption of the 
name for the hero of the song. Fora long time the name 
of the authoress was unknown, but was finally commu- 
nicated to Sir Walter Scott, who quotes one of the verses 
in a work of his own, which compliment was duly ac- 
knowledged by the authoress. The first verse is often 
omitted, not on account of inferiority, however : 


‘* When the sheep are in the fauld, when the kyes a’ at 
the hame, 
And a’ the weary warld to rest are gano, 
The woes, 0’ my heart fu’ in showers frae my e’e 
Uifkent by my guidman, wha sleeps sound by me.” 


Alterations have crept into the original, now and then, 
but they prove themselves only weeds in this bundle of 
Scotch heather, odorous with the’ fragrance of the High- 


rs 
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A cLEVER writer in the Saturday Review selects some 
questions propounded on General Knowledge Examina- 
tion Papers, and answers them in the following witty 
wise. The questions are really as given in an official 
work : ‘‘*Why would you be suffocated if you were shut 
up in a tightly closed box ?’ ‘We shouldn't, if the box 
were big enough to live in, or if we opened the lid and 
got out.’ ‘Why are the plurals of ox and fox different ?” 
‘ Because the plurals of telephone and kangaroo are not 
the same.’ ‘ What other instruments besides language 
has man to express his thoughts ?’? ‘ His fists, his boots, 
his elbows, knees and teeth—and, if he plays Association 
foot-ball, the top of his head.’” 


Wuewn you know all about a thing, it loses all interest. 
It is the imagination playing upon a suspicion that gives 
it all those beautiful colors which gossip delights in. 


THE MAGPIES. 


THE MAGPIES,—‘ BUT NOW THE MAGPIE’S NOTE COMES FROM HER CHATTERING THROAT.” 


MY FRIEND JACK 


STANLEY. 
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By Mrs, FRANCES HoOpGsSON BURNETT, 


“Jack,” I said, “do you think you understand your 
cousin ?” 

“Do men ever understand women ?” replied my friend, 
with more astuteness than I had expected. 

“Rarely,” I answered. ‘‘And I think Leslie Cairn- 
hope is even less readable than the majority of women. 
How often have you asked her to forgive you since she 
came here ?” 


‘* JACK WAS HOLDING A SKEIN OF WORSTED WHICH GRETCHEN WAS 
WINDING INTO A HUGE BALL, AND I AM COMPELLED TO SAY 
HE LOOKED RATHER AWKWARD, AS MEN WHO ARE SIX FEET 
HIGH AND UNACCUSTOMED TO THE TASK ARE APT TO,” 


she laughed at me every time, and said there was noth- 
ing to forgive.” 

‘* Exactly,” I said, concisely. ‘‘Let me give you a 
piece of advice. Don’t ask her again.” 

He looked up at me quickly. 

**T don’t understand you,” he said, 

‘You do not understand Leslie Cairnhope,” I re- 
turned. ‘‘We do not forgive these things lightly, and 
you have made the mistake of fancying they do. Your 
cousin has lived three years since you met, and with a 
woman, three years average more than thirty-six months 
of experience.” 


It was an old story, this of Jack Stanley’s. The story 


‘Three times,” was the melancholy rejoinder ; ‘‘and | of a boy-and-girl engagement, honest and blissful enough 
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if no one had interfered, but broken at last bya woman | It needed some strengih of argument to persuade him 


old enough to know better than thrust her wary coquet- | 
ries and world-worn beauty between two fresh hearts, for 
the bewilderment of a susceptible boy. Leslie Cairnhope 
was only seventeen years old at the time, but she had the | 
pride and spirit of a woman, and she had given poor 
remorseful Jack his freedom at once, and thrust the sweet, 


wards of the same guardian and had spent their lives 
together, bat when the engagement was broken, Jack was 


that my theory was a vorrect one, but I succeeded in con- 
vincing lim at last ; and, accordingly, the next day he 
returned to the by no means unpleasant task of amusing 
the little fraulein, who was a calm young creature, with 


| great German blue eyes and smooth golden hair, and who, 
| in a certain calm fashion, admired and wondered at him. 
trustful girl’s love utterly into the past. They had been | 


sent abroad, and until a week before the time from which | 
I date the commencement of my story they had heard | 


nothing of each other. Then they had met accidentally 
among the host of visitors at the public dining-table of 
the Baden-Baden Hotel. We had been roaming about 


together, and had stopped at Baden-Baden. There Leslie | 


Cairnhope, who had been traveling with her godmother, 
had stopped also. Of course it is easy to imagine the 
result. The power of the stale old infatuation had died 
out long ago, Jack had reached manhood, Leslie Cairn- 
hope was a beautiful girl, and—he had lost her. Two 
days after she raised her cool, sea-gray eyes to his at the 
table Théte, he was doing what nine men out of ten would 
have been likely to do, namely, trying to make her forget 
bis boyish faithlessness and folly. But he had made a 
mistake—a natural one, but still a mistake. She was not 
angry, she was not cold, she was not resentful ; she list- 
ened to his penitence calmly, let him say all he had to 
say, and then—laughed at him. 

“My dear, amiable Jack,” she said, with good-natured 
tolerance, ‘‘ you are talking nonsense and making a trag- 
edy out of a comedy. That absurd engagement was one 
of the childish things which people put away, and we put 
it away—willingly, didn’t we? It is a great deal better 
as it is. We should only have bored one another. My) 
poor dear Jack, we should bore one another now if we 
had the chance. As to forgiving you—well, I really don’t 
see why I should forgive you for getting tired of me. I 
was quite as tired of you; but of course I will say I for- | 
give you if it will make you feel more comfortable.” 

There was no use iu pleading. When he was senti- 
mental, she bore with him quietly; when he was 
wretched, she avoided lim; and when he was persist- | 
ent, she brought his greatest enemy upon the stage in 
the form of her chaperon and godmother, Mrs. Howard, | 
a satirical old dowager, who, not content with (lisin- 
heriting him for his treatment of her favorite, snubbed 
him on every available occasion, 

Matters had arrived at this pass when Jack poured 
forth his troubles to me. We were old friends, and be- 
lieved in each other implicitly, even though our affection 
was of the non-effasive order. Iam not a susceptible 
tan myself, and accordingly have learned to understand 
women as a rule, and I had read in Leslie Cairnhope’s 
f.ir, decided face, from the first, that humility would | 
scarcely prove the winning card in any game of hearts 
it which she played as principal. There was only one 
thing to be done—to warn Jack of his danger, and as far | 
«4 possible set him right. 

“Take my advice,” I said. +** You have made a blun- 
der. and you must retrieve it. Don’t bore her; don’t be 
seutimental ; make love to any one you like, but not to | 
Ler. Talk to that pretty little fraulein with the spun- 
gould braids. You were teaching her English before the 
Howards came ; begin to teach her English again. Leslie 
Cairnhope is hardly the woman to be piqued into jeal- 
ousy, but you will at least save yourself from appearing 
ridiculous in her eyes, and that is a crime for which no | 
woman would ever forgive you.” 


| which was very striking. 


They were in the hotel-parlor together, seated before 
the window, the fair little Gretchen bending her smooth, 
blonde braids over a mammoth worsted rose, and Jack 
tangling her gay skeins for her, when Leslie Cairnhope 
came in with her keen-eyed relative—whom, by the way, 
he designated the fairy godmother. 

There was a piquant freshness about the girl, in spite 
of her evident self - possession ; and her cool, sea- gray 
eyes and hair of sea-weed brown had a sort of naiad style 
More than one pair of eyes fol- 
lowed her as she crossed the room—a fair young repub- 
lican duchess in sweeping silken gray, and with a great 
pink moss-rose in her hair, Gretchen herself looked up, 
and so did Jack, and, as she passed them, Leslie gave 
him a calm little nod of recognition, and delighted pretty 
Gretchen with a sweet half-smile. 

I must confess, however, that Jack acted his part well 
that evening. She could not say that he bored her, at 
least, for he scarcely left the blonde Gretchen's side, 
Ile tangled the gay silks and worsteds, and straightened 
them out again, and even talked to Gretchen’s good-nat- 
ured mamma, who looked like two Gretchens in one seen 
through a magnifying-glass, and who had the blue eyes 
again, and the smooth blonde hair. 

From her place at Mrs. Howard's side, Leslie Cairn- 
hope glanced across at the group carelessly, once or 
twice. I had not expected to see her piqued, but I had 
certainly not anticipated seeing her so utterly at ease. 
It appeared to me that Gretchen pleased her, and that 
she felt somewhat relieved to see Jack amusing himself. 
As for the malicious old fairy godmother, she watched 


Jack like a particularly sarcastic, elderly spider, with a 


touch of ironic mischief in her handsome old eyes. She 
had never forgiven him, I knew, and relished nothing 
better than making viciously witty speeches about him. 

Toward the close of the evening, as I was crossing the 
room, to my astonishment she beckoned to me. 

**And so you have been giving your friend advice ?” 
she said, smiling maliciously when I obeyed her mnex- 
pected summons. 

Naturally I assumed an appearance of politely uncon- 
scious surprise, but our venerable friend was not to be 
deceived. 

‘‘Of course,” she said, complacently, ‘I understand 
all about that ; but, you see, having had the opportunity 
to study my promising grandson’s depth for the last 
twenty years, I know better. If some one with brains 
had not been talking to him, he would be boring Leslie 


| now, instead of amusing me with his strategy, or your 


| strategy—which is it ? 


Yours, of course.” 
‘*My dear madam ” I began, but she had already 
turned to Leslie. 

‘Leslie, my dear,” she said, ‘‘ you are to thank Mr. 
Fordham for being absolved from Jack’s penitence to- 
day. He has been advising him not to bore you.” 

Leslie Cairnhope turned toward me suddenly, with 9 
glace which was a perfect study in its half-haughty 
questioning. 

**T do not quite understand ?” she said, coldly. 

** Look at your cousin,” said Mrs. Howard, with a sig- 
nificant little nod. 

Of course Leslie glanced across the room at the group 


near the window ; and, it so happened, glanced at an in- 
opportune moment. 

Jack was holding a s::ein of worsted which Gretchen 
was winding into a huge ball, and I am compelled to 
say he looked rather awkward, as men who are six feet 
high and unaccustomed to the task are apt to. The sea- 
gray eyes rested on his awkward figure for a moment with 
an indolent curiosity in their cool depths, and then the 
young lady turned to me, with a quiet, baffling smile. 

“He looks very happy,” she said, amiably. ‘‘ Poor 
Jack! He always is happy, I think. It takes very lit- 
tle to amuse him. What a pretty creature that little 
German is, Mr. Fordham !” 

It was evident that poor Jack had gained very little ; 
but, knowing him as I did, I could not imagine even 
Leslie Cairnhope remaining long indifferent to him. He 
was a splendid specimen of his class—handsome, gener- 
ous, brave and impulsive, always a favorite with women, 
chivalrous to the last degree, and though not overwhelm- 
ingly erudite, still talented enough to be dashing and 
agreeable. 

gut he certainly did not advance much in the days that 
followed. The obstacles in his path were more serious 
than I had imagined. Against resentment he might have 
battled, but in Leslie Cairnhope’s cool, tolerant good 
nature there was no shadow of resentment. She even 
appeared rather to like him when he did not trouble her 
with sentiment. the asked to be introduced to Gretchen, 
and made a pet and protegée of her. Before the week had 
ended, Jack was in despair, and but for my stern inter- 
dicts would have bee: as abjectly penitent as ever. Not 
content with patronizing Gretchen, Leslie patronized her 
ex-lover himself. 

“T am glad to see that you care for Gretchen,” she 
said to him one evening. She is a sweet little creature, 
Jack, and I think would make you happy.” 

‘Leslie !” thundered Jack, in his usual politic fashion. 

Leslie looked up at him calmly. They were standing 
upon one of the little stone balconies of the hotel, and 
she had been dropping rose-leaves into the twilight, 
scented garden beneath, and as she raised her sea-gray 
eyes, they were as cool and limpid as any naiad’s under 


’ 


tle sea, 

“What is the matter ?” she asked. 

“What is the matter !” echoed Jack, with heroic scorn. 
“You ask me that! I wouldn't be a woman for an earl- 
dom. You remember your petty wrongs for ever. Who 
but # woman would revenge herself as you are doing, 
for such a freak of boyish madness as mine was? You, 
too! 
together, but you are just as bad es the rest—as cruel, as 
shallow and as unrelenting.” 

Of course this was worse than anything that had gone 
before. For the first time Leslie was thoroughly indig- 
nant, and as he had flung all the winning cards into her 
hand, being a woman, she used them to full advantage. 
She threw no more rose-leaves over the balcony, but 
Stood up and looked at him steadily. 

“And so Mrs. Howard was right,” she said. ‘tAnd 
you were only taking Mr. Fordham’s advice when you 
made love to poor little Gretchen. Generous, was it not ? 
And you thought it would frighten me into forgetting 
ny petty wrongs and being penitent ? Thank you; but, 
though you have proved yourself a daring strategist, Mr. 
Stanley, you have been guilty of a false move.” 

Having made which cutting speech, she turned quietly 
iato the parlors, leaving Jack in a perfect phrensy of 
despair, 

She scarcely spoke to him the next day, and it was evi- 
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| dent, to me, at least, that Mrs. Howard was as triumphant 


as any possessed fairy godmother had ever been before 
when her friendly designs were accomplished. 

It was through her amiable intervention, I was con- 
vinced, that we were confronted that evening with a very 
discouraging tableau when we returned from our prom- 
enade, sail tableau being Miss Leslie Cairnhope, with 
another moss-rose in her hair, fluttering a little lace fan, 
and talking to u new arrival with whom she was evidently 
on the best of terms. Hewas a rather prepossessing- 
looking individual, and certainly was as well pleased with 
his position as an appreciative man could, He was an 


American of wealth and position, and, judging from Les- 
lie’s fair, interested face, might have been a dangerous 
rival for any man to encounter. 

““ What do you think of him ?” Mrs. Howard asked me 
in the course of the evening, eying the pair as the gen- 
tleman bent over Leslie’s chair. ‘ Mr. Granton is my 
Gretchen, Mr. Fordham, and I almost think my Gretchen 
will be a greater success than yours. He met Leslie in 
Venice three months ago, and he has been following her 
ever since. I knew we should see him at Baden.” 

That night Jack came to my room in the very last stage 
of wretchedness and despair, looking pale and reckless. 

‘It’s no use,” he said. ‘‘I may as well give itup. I 
met that fellowin the corridor just now, with a moss-rose 
in his coat. It’s all over.” 

“Jack,” I remonstrated, ‘‘you are making a mistake 
again. It is not all over; on the contrary, this is only 
the beginning of the struggle. If you wear the moss- 


I thought you were true when we were children | 


rose, you must win it. ‘When Greek meets Greek, then 
comes the tug of war’—aid Mrs. Howard’s Gretchen is 
our Greek.” 

The poor fellow almost groaned. 

‘“‘She despises me,” he said. ‘And I have given her 
the right to despise me. No, I tell you my chances, if 
ever I had any, were lost yesterday.” 

Argument was of no avail. He would battie against 
his fate no longer. He had come to that conclusion to- 
night when he saw Granton. She had never loved him. 
It had only been child’s play, as she had said, and it was 
past for ever. She was cruel, and fickle, and shallow. 

He ended his tirade with a bitter, hard-sounding laugh. 

‘‘T wonder if little Gretchen would marry me if T asked 
her ?” he said. ‘She is true and tender enough, Heaven 
knows, and I shall never love another woman. I think I 
will ask her to-morrow.” And he laughed again. 

It was one o’clock before he flung himself out of my 
room, and then he left the hotel, and I did not hear him 
return until morning. 

I had scarcely expected he would hold to his resolve 
when he became cooler, but he certainly kept his word, 

From that time it appeared that Leslie had lost ler 
power over him in truth. He did not trouble her again. 
He returned to Gretchen and her mamma, and delighted 
them with drives, and bonbons, and visits to the opera. 
He danced, and promenaded, and flirted furiously, not 
only with Gretchen, but with a dozen other fair visitors, 
with whom he was a favored individual, by reason of his 
dashing good nature and handsome face. 

But this did not affect Leslie Cairnhope. They had 
quarreled fiercely afew days after Granton’s arrival, and 
avoided each other as much as possible, and Mrs. Howard 
took care that Granton should oceccupy all their leisure 
| moments. 
| This went on for a week or two, during which Jack 
wes a recklessly miserable as possible, and then, to my 
great consternation, a worse phase presented itself, 
| He deserted Gretchen, and Legan tu Lannt the gaming 
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tables, and squander money profusely. Remonstrance was | 


worse than useless, ‘‘Only a few weeks more of it,” 
he said, when I reasoned with him, ‘‘and then we will 
go away from here. You see, there is a sort of excite- 
ment in it when a fellow has nothing else to live for.” 

But, as is generally the case, the excitement became a 
dangerous one. I1t grew upon him, as I had seen it grow 
upon dozens of men before. The good fortune he met 
with at first led him on to greater follies. The croupier 
began to know the big ff, young American who staked 
his money with such mad carelessness, and the lookers- 
on began to watch him curiously, and feel a sort of ex- 
citable interest in his fortune. 

There were strange scenes enacted at these tables some- 
times, and more than one dashing young fellow, who had 
begun as Jack Stanley did, had ended by scattering his 
brains over the green baize. 


Then it was that for the first time I began to observe a | 


slight change in Leslie Cairnhope. A little shadow of anx- | ious. 


iety fell upon her fair face some- 
times ; she did not seem to be 
on such good terms as usual 
even with her affectionate rela- 
tive, and at last I fancied she 
was growing almost pale. 

I had not had much inter- 
course with the Howard party 
since the advent of Jack’s rival ; 
accordingly I was somewhat sur- 
prised one evening, on entering 
the hotel-parlor, to find myself 
suddenly addressed by the fair 
enemy — who was looking ex- 
tremely harassed. 

**T want to speak to you fora 
few moments, Mr. Fordham,” 
she said ; and, in spite of the 
struggle against anxiety in her 
face, there was a touch of spirit 
in her voice, as though she de- 
fied me to question the proceed- 
ing. ‘‘ What is this disgraceful 
story Mrs. Howard tells me con- 
eerning my cousin? They tell 


MADEMOISELLE TURNING THE CANNON OF THE BASTILE ON 


| affectionate relative told her to say that. 
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me that he has been playing,” she 
began again, seeing that I hesitat- 
ed. ‘*Mrs. Howard tells me that 
he lost a large sum last night, and 
that every night it is the same. 
What does this mean ? Is it true ?” 

“‘T am sorry to say that I Le- 
lieve it is,” I replied. 

She hesitated for an instant, as 
if in some little struggle against 
herself, and then spoke to me 
hurriedly. 

“TI cannot say what I should 
wish upon the subject,” she said, 
trying to speak coldly ; ‘‘for in a 
few minutes Mrs. Howard will be 
here, and you know poor Jack is 
not a favorite of hers; but tell 
him from me—from Leslie, Mr. 
Fordham—that this must not con- 
tinue—he must go away,” with a 
curious little additional pallcr. 
‘* We were little children together 
onee, you know ; and what I have 
heard has troubled me.” 

I felt that a new page had been opened to my aston- 
ished vision when she left me. Was it possible that this 
girl of twenty had baftled us so completely, even while 
she still had a little proud pang in her girl's heart ? It 
looked very possible just at this moment; but if it was 
true, Talleyrand himself might have been proud of the 
cool knowledge of humanity displayed in her tactics, if 
Talleyrand had been a woman. There was more beneath 
that fair, cool, decided face than ever I had imagined. 

I delivered her message to Jack, when I saw him, but 
its effect was not what I had hoped it would be. False 
excitement had made him bitter and savage, and he 
laughed loud and recklessly. 

** And so I am to go away !” he said. 


o EG 


** T wonder if our 

No, Iam going 
to stay, and see the end of it all. I met her driving with 
Granton this evening. I suppose we shall hear of the 
engagement in a few weeks. She has no need to be anx- 
I shall not interfere with her. A fellow blew his 
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afterward, and she turned upon him suddenly with a face | carriage-step, and as I passed he attracted my attention 


as pale as the white jasmine in her hair. 

‘Tell me where you are going!” she said. ‘‘ Jack, I 
I have the right to ask.” 

He drew near to her—all the remembrance of punish- 
ment she had meted out to him rankling in his heart. 

“What right 2?” he asked her, half sneeringly. ‘‘ We 
have no claim upon each other now, you know, Leslie. 
That was only child’s play, and we have put away child- 


ish things.” 


insist upon knowing. 


She looked as though he had struck her, she whitened 
ro in her humiliation ; but she made one more effort in 
spite “of it. 

‘*You are going to the roulette-table,” she said. ‘‘ You 
were there last night ; you were there the night before. 


Jack, we were little children together. Don’t go; stay 
away, for—for my sake!” And she held ont her hand 
to lim. 


He was mad and reckless enough, Heaven knows, but 
he would have relented then, had he not at that moment 
heard Granton's voice in the hall below. Then the sting 
was too much for him in his wild wretchedness, and he 
actually langhed in her face. 

‘*Wait,” he said, 
are going to the opera with Granton to-night ; you were 
there last night ; you were there the night before. Les- 
lie, we were little children together. 
away r 


‘**Let us make an agreement. You 


Don’t go; stay 
for my sake 

The next instant, he could have shot himself for his 
cruel madness, The dead heat of scorn in her face fright- 
ened him. Her hand fell, and she drew back, pale with 
haughty indignation. 

‘* How dare you ?” she almost whispered, in her wrath. 
“How dare you, sir? I have stooped too low, indeed. 
Do not fear that I shall ever stoop again. If now pity 
would have led me to save you, my contempt overrules it 
at last. 
again !” 

And before he could utter a word, she had swept past 
him out of the room. He had lost everything now, in- 
deed ; and when he found himself alone, the full con- 
sciousness of the truth rushed upon him. There had 
been the shadow of a hope in the fair pale face and the 
outstretched hand, and, above all, in that remembrance 
of their innocent childhood, and he had dashed all away 
in one fell swoop of insane bitterness. She had tried to 
save him, and he had trampled upon her very tenderness 
and truth. 


She went with Granton to the opera that night, and | 


from my place on the opposite side of the house I saw 
him bending over her chair, with the air of a man who 
was not ill-satisfied with his prospect of success. 

Shortly after their entrance, Jack came in, pale, hag- 
gard almost to ghastliness, and, as he took his seat ina 
box near them, I saw Granton and Mrs. Howard return 
his bow of recognition. 

Leslie looked up calmly, met lis eyes, and, after a 
moment’s cool scrutiny, turned away. She had done the 
cruelest thing a well-bred woman can be guilty of. She 
was revenged, indeed—she had given him the ‘cut di- 
rect.” 

I missed him before the performance was over, and did 
not see him again, even as I left the house; but I met 
the How ards on their way to their carriage, and when I 
reached the hotel, they were just alizlting,. and the flare 
of gas-light showed me Leslie's fair young face looking 
almost ethereal in the setting of a cloud-like white opera- 
hood. 

Granton was holding her hand as she stood upon the 


Never dare to insult me with your presence | 


| by the remark he was making. 

**There appears to be some unusual excitement,” he 
was saying. ‘*I wonder what is the matter ?” 

Almost unconsciously I glanced into the hotel, and 
noticed that something unusual was occurring. People 
were crowding up the staircase with panic-stricken faces, 
and servants were hurrying wildly to and fro. Only a 
moment more, and I had sprung up the stone steps, full 
of a horrible foreboding. 
| ‘What js the matter ?’ Iasked of the first man who 

passed me, 


He scarcely waited to answer, for he was crowding to- 
ward the stairs with the rest. 

‘“Some one has shot himself,” he said. ‘ The fair 
young American who has been playing so high.” 

I waited to hear nothing more. I was on the staircase, 


making my way through the crowd, scarcely hearing the 


horrified exclamations on cither side, and in less time 
than it has taken me to write it I was standing by Jack 
Stanley's side, bending over him where he lay, poor fel- 
low, just as he had fallen, with the blood oozing out ofa 
| wound in his temple, dabbling his frank, handsome face, 
and matting his fair hair. He had left the opera before 
the performance was ended, to return to his room for 
this. 
We lifted him up, and laid Lim upon the bed, and then 
closed the door, that the doctor, who had hurried to the 
spot, might be undisturbed ; but before this was done, I 
heard what I had been waiting for. The young lady who 
said to be the wounded 
man’s cousin, had fainted, and been carried to her room 
insensible. 


had just come in, and who was 


There was life in him yet. The ball had glanced aside, 
the medical man said ; but a hair's breadth more, and li 
had never breathed again. There was bare room for hoy 

[ remained by his side during the night, holding his 
hand through hours of such anxiety as I had never felt 
before, every remembrance of his gay, dashing frankness 
and brave genero-ity coming back with an almost pa- 


thetie strength and clearness. We lad scarcely been 


separated during the three years of roaming, and cir- 
cumstances had rendered us more affectionately faithful 
to one another than men generally are. 

A message from Mrs. Howard was brought to me in 
the morning. She wanted to see me at once in her pri- 
vate sitting-room, and was anxious to hear how the pa- 
tient had progressed during the night. 

My reply was not a very favorable one. If there was a 
touch of honest anxiety in her old withered-up heart, I 
was not unwilling that she should suffer through it. She 
had made poor Jack suffer. As for Leslie, I had not 
heard the whole truth then, and in my natural excite- 
ment, thinking her not a little heartless, was willing that 
she should suffer, too. 

But when I went to them I almost regretted my rash 
retaliation. I found them in their sitting-room, waiting 
for me, and my first glance told me vaguely that it was 
possible I had made a mistake. 

The face of Leslie turned toward me on my entrance 
startled me, so completely had it changed from the ra- 
diant vision I had seen in the dainty, cloudlike setting of 
| the white opera-hood 
| sible for a girl to look. All the cool decision was gone— 
all the self-possessed reserve, and for the moment she 
stood revealed a t rrified, sorrow-stricken girl, who had 
suffered, and was still suffering. 

Mrs. Howard sat at the table, haggard, impatient, and 
fairly hollow-eyed. If Leslie had. startled me, the fairy 


She looked as worn as it was pos- 


———————— a 


godmother shocked me. Every line upon her withered, 
once handsome face was deepened -— every wrinkle had 
become a furrow; her keen dark eyes were heavy with 
sleeplessness, and the yellow, jeweled hand, resting upon 
the arm of her chair, was nervously unsteady. 

«What is the truth of tliis dreadful story ?” she asked, 
sharply, the moment I entered the room. ‘‘Tell us the 
whole truth. We have had suspense enough.” 

I looked at Leslie for an instant, and meeting her eyes, 
was softened. She had laid a hand upon the table, and 
was leaning forward with an actual anguish on her face. 
For her sake, I made my answer as hopeful as possible. 
I wanted to spare her. If punishment was just, justice 
had certainly been meted out to her. 

We had some hope, I explained. The medical men 
were satisfied that the danger, great as it was, did not 
necessarily render the case one to be despaired of. My 
friend was young and strong, and with proper care might 
possibly prove not to be in so desperate a condition as we 
had at first fancied. He was insensible as yet of course, 
but that was to be expected. 

Might they see him ? This was Mrs. Howard’s ques- 
tion, asked more sharply than before, but still with a 
certain suppressed tremor in her voice. 

I glanced at Leslie again, met her eyes once more, and 
said ‘* Yes,”’ 

The fairy godmother rose immediately. 

‘‘Then I will go to him,” she said. ‘ You can stay and 
say what you like to Leslie,” 
going through the different stages of penitence all night, 
and wants consolation.” 

I did not understand this at first, but it was made clear 
to me in the end, 

When the door closed, Leslie remained for 1 moment 


grimly. ‘She has been 


silent and agitated, and then broke the stillness, trying to | 


speak steadily. 

‘You can understand our being deeply anxious,” she 
said. ‘‘Mr. Stanley’s mother was Mrs. Howard's daugh- 
ter, and poor Jack’s danger has made her forget every- 
thing but that he was her favorite when he was a boy. 
She would have gone to him last night if the medical 
men had permitted it.” And here the recollection of the 
wretched hours they had spent was too much for her, the 
miserable farce of composure was swept aside, and in a 
sudden revulsion of feeling she broke down utterly. ‘‘ Ah, 
Mr. Fordham,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ if—if you only knew—-” 
and burst into a passion of tears. 

She sank into a chair near the table, and dropping her 
face upon her slender, clasped hands, sobbed in a girlish 
abandonment that touched me to the heart. There was 
no trace of the half-impalpable hauteur now, no shadow 
of the calm intolerance with which she had so baffled us ; 
everything seemed forgotten but her simple girlhood, and 
the memory of poor Jack’s scorned love. 

“Tf he dies, I shall be wretched forever!” she cried, 
passionately. ‘‘ We loved each other when we were little 
innocent children—we were all the world to each other 
until that wretched woman came between us. Oh, why 
is every one so cruel ?” 

I comforted her as best I could. 
serene-eyed young lady had ignored my diplomatic in- 


”? 


Two weeks ago this 


terference in her affairs, with a haughtiness of self-poise | 


not a little embarrassing 
she seemed to me only a pretty girl anxious and bitterly 
remorseful, in a girlish way, for the wrong she had done. 

Mrs. Howard was in Jack’s room when I returned to 
him, and I found the sharpness of her manner softened 
strangely. He had been a great favorite until he had for- 


feited her good-will by his neglect of Leslie, and now the 


: but that was all over now, and 
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| girlish love for him. 
| years of separation were forgotten, and she had gone 
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sight of the helpless suffering to which his rashness had 
brought him softened her old heart,’ as it would have 
softened the hearts of nine women out often. She was 
not so malicious, after all, it proved, for she was as inde- 
fatigable in her after-care of him as she had been previ- 
ously in her systematic satirical enmity. For three days 
Granton found himself sliding ignominiously into the 
shade, and being refused by Leslie on the fourth, he left 
Baden suddenly. Then, the worst being over, Leslie was 
admitted into the sick-room, to enter upon the duties of 
co-nurse and assistant, we) 

After the first natural shock at the sight of Jack’s 
ghastly, bandaged head, she was the best of attendants, 
new as the position must necessarily have been to her. 
Often, as I watched her passing to and fro in her simple 
gray dress, with the plain little bands of white linen 2? 
throat and wrists, I had a fancy that her presence must 
have some palpable reality even to the senseless, fever- 
stricken figure tossing upon the bed. It was easy to un- 
derstand how Jack had so clung to the memory of her 
It seemed as though the three 


back to the days when they were boy and girl together, 


| and shared each other’s pain and pleasure in all the first 
| fresh glow of a boy-and-girl romance. 


She had been his nurse a week, when he first came 
back to a clear consciousness. He had been quieter all 
the day, and at sunset, when Mrs. Howard and Leslie 
had left the room to go to the ‘able d’hdte, I observed that 
our patient was awakening. He had been asleep all even- 
ing, and hearing him move, I went to the bedside just 
in time to meet his opening eyes. 

‘* Fordham,” he began, slowly, ‘‘ I have been dreamin;z 
about Leslie.” And then he stopped suddenly, and, look. 
ing round the room as if in a gradually awakening ree- 
ollection of what had happened, ended with a groan. 
**Great God!” he cried. ‘‘ What have you done ?” 

[ bent over, and took his hand with a feeling of grati- 
tude which almost overpowered me. 

**Dear old fellow,” I said, ‘‘I have saved your life, 
with Leslie Cairnhope’s help.” 

It was best to tell him at first, I felt, and I was more 
anxious that he should guess something of the truth im- 
mediately, inasmuch as I heard footsteps upon the stair- 
case even at that moment. A moment more, and they 
were in the corridor, and in his wonder and rapturous 
bewilderment Jack’s face was as white as his bandages. 
That I was fearful of the consequences of any new excite- 
ment I confess, but there being no way out of the difii- 
culty, I hastened to make the best of the matter. 

** Jack,” I was beginning, ‘‘if you are strong enough to 
bear it calmly ” when he interrupted me. 

‘“‘Tam strong enough to bear anything,” he said, and 
turned his face upon the pillow. 

I stepped to the door just in time to confront Leslie as 
she opened it. Something in my expression must have 
told her the truth, for she drew back, paling also. 

‘‘He has awakened, conscious,” I explained, briefly. 
“‘T don’t think your presence can do him any harm, and 
it may do him good. Go in.” 

I passed out as she entered, and before the door closed 
I saw her go swiftly to the bedside, and kneel down, lay- 
ing her pale fair face upon her lover’s hand, with a litte, 
tender, girlish sob. 

“Oh, Jack!” she said—‘‘oh, poor old fellow! 


to forgive me.” 
* * 


Try 


* * * * 


When I returned to the room with Mrs. Howard, Leslie 
was still kneeling there, pale but radiant, Jack’s arm 
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around her slender waist, and his pale face as thoroughly | 
expressive of ecstatic happiness as was consistent with a | 
head-dress of bandages. To his manifest astonishment, | 
the fairy godmother went to him and kissed him, trying | 
to look caustic and satirical, and failing signally in conse- 


quence of two very decided tears rolling down her cheeks, 


TURENNE. 
In the brilliant military annals of France, many a gen- 
eral figures who led her sons to victory by well-planned 


campaigns, by the able handling of armies, by decisive 
movements, when success seemed hopeless. Yet, amid 


Cintas 
: a is 


TURENNE EMBRACED BY LOUIS XIV, ON THE BATTLE-FIELD OF OUDENARLE, — FLOM THE PAINTING BY VAN DER MEULEN, 


‘*There !” she said; “‘never mind being sentimental, 
Leslie. I know all about it. Of course you two absurd 
children are going back to the old romantic nonsense. 
Let us hope you will not be disappointed again. But, | 
Jack, my dear ’— with a certain grim humor —-“‘ the next 
time you want to commit suicide, don’t try to blow your 
brains out. It is impracticable.” 


them all, Turenne stands as a type, still popular in the 
mind of the people as an ideal, living and conquering 


| in an age when France had reached her highest grandeur 


and influence in arms, in literature and in the arts. The 
magnetism of his character impressed his contemporaries 
and won him a place in history and in public regard 
without his having annexed provinces to the kingdom by 
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his victories, or won any one of the decisive battles of | more effective than those from the castles of the nobility 


Europe. 

Turenne’s military career changed, too, the organiza- 
tion of the French Army. The cavalry, drawn from the 
aristocracy, represented the mail-clad knights of the 


and gentry. It was a step forward, for the class that felt 

it won the battles of the State began to feel that it 

should be consulted in the management of the State. 
Turenne belonged by birth to the Protestant aristocracy 


TUBRENNE,— FROM THE PORTRAIT BY PHILIPPE DE CHAMPAGNE, 


of the armies : but they now became less numerous, and 
the infantry, better organized and equipped, became the 
real army corps on which the general placed reliance for 
the execution of his plans. The soldiers drawn from the 
masses of the people became, in the time of Turenne, 


Middle Ages, and had hitherto constituted the main part | of France, his father being Henri de la Tour d’Auvergne, 


Duke de Bouillon, and his mother, Elizabeth, a daughter 
of William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, names which 
the Dutch founders of New York transplanted to our 
land. 

He was born in September, 1611, at his father’s castle 
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ef Sédan, a name linked in our day not with the glories, 
but with the disasters, of France. As a child he seemed 


eareer of the army, but the boy decided the question by 
going tosleep on the ramparts of the castle, where he was 


found stretched on a cannon. A few years spent in study 


were, in those days, followed by what was. deemed more 
essential for a young noble—the management of a horse, 
and dexterity in the use of arms. Young Turenne aimed 
at distinction in both. 
pass‘onate, and took everything serious. The life of 
Alexander by Quintus Curtius was his favori‘e reading, 
and when an officer treated the book as a romance, the 
boy challenged him. 

When but fourteen he was sent to his uncle, Prince 
Maurice of Nassau, who began his education by placing a 


musket in his hands and putting him in the ranks as a | 


private, While thus under training for a military life he 
made visits to France, and mingled in the circles at 
court to which his birth entitled him, though, as a 
younger son, he practiced economy and avoided the dis- 
sipation in which he saw many of his age plunging reck 
lessly. At the age of twenty he was in command of a 
company, aiming to be a thorough officer, and took part 
under Henry of Nassau in his operations ag-inst the 
At the siege of Bois-le-Due he planted thie 
battery of six guns which opened the attack, and won 


Spaniards. 


distinction by his service in the trenches, and in leading 
detachments to capture posts, or to prevent communica- 
tion with the enemy. 

When he returned to France, Richelieu had reorganized 
the armies of the kingdom, and promptly appointed the 
brave young nobie to the command of a regiment. His 
discipline soon made it conspicuous, and he led it at 
Casal, Then we find him again in Holland, fighting at 
Antwerp, Nimeguen and Maestricht; for when opera- 
tions were suspended in France, he hastened to see active 
service under the House of Orange, then allies of France. 
In 1634 his regiment was in the army, under Marshal de 
la Force, sent to reduce the Castle de la Motte, planted 
on a rocky height where mining and trenches were of no 
avail. One French regiment rushing to the assault was 
driven back in disorder by the garrison. Then Turenne 
was ordered up. Under a fire of artillery and musketry, 
and assailed by masses of rock rolled down on his men, 
the young colonel kept his regiment well in hand, and 
in spite of heavy loss, carried a bastion and turned the 
guns on the enemy. Failing to dislodge him, the garri- 
son surrendered to the troops, which came pouring in by 
the way Turenne had opened. The whole army ap- 
planded Turenne’s success; the marshal gave him full 
credit, and Cardinal Richelieu made the young officer a 
major-general at the age of twenty-three. It was appa- 
rently like the brevet titles of our days, for he fought as 
colonel at the head of his regiment at Landau, Mann- 
heim, Heidelberg and Spire. 

When the death of Gustavus Adolphus seemed to leave 
the Emperor of Germany master of the situation, Riche- 
lieu, by a series of treaties, leagued Europe against Spain 
and the House of Austria. In his finest army, under La 
Valette, Turenne, as major-general, commanded a corps. 
Penetrating beyond the Rhine, Valette was soon com- 
pelled to retreat, ravaging the country to give the enemy 
no supply, and fighting constantly. 
courage, generalship and care of his troops. He threw 
away useless baggage to carry off his wounded. He even 
placed a wounded man on his own horse, and marched on 
foot till he could put him in proper care, His soldier's 
eye seemed to divine every spot where he could turn 


He was truthful, generous, com- | 


| 
| force already over. 


Turenne displayed | 


and hold the enemy in check. Where they tried to cut 


him off, as at Mannheim, he turned with such fury that 
so delicate that his father hesitated to train him for the | 


he routed them utterly. 

idol of the troops. 
When the French army had been reorganized it moved 

on Saverne; but the town repulsed three successive as- 


This campaign made him the 


saults, when Turenne, at the head of his French troops, 
| swept over palisade and ditch into the enemy’s works, 


which he held with desperate valor, although so badly 
wounded in the arm that amputation seemed necessary, 
But though the city fell, Turenne would not resign his 
command, and still in the surgeon’s hands, led it against 
the Spanish general Gallas, whom he defeated at Jussey, 
and by an adroit movement cut off from all hope of form. 
ing a junction with the Imperialist army. 

The next year Turenne was in the Netherlands, where 
he besieged and took Landrécies. Then he captured 
Solre, the strongest fortress in Hainaut, though defended 
by 2,000 men. After its surrender, a most beautiful woman 
was brought to him as one of the fruits of his victory, but 
like Scipio he refused to be tempted, and restored the 
poor lady to the arms of her husband. 

Soon after, learning by signals that a Spanish force was 
about to assail the main army at Pont-sur-Sambre, he 
wheeled, and by a rapid march united his command with 
La Valette’s, and routed the Spaniards. 

In the series of battles around Brisach, especially at 
Ensisheim, Turenne contributed to the utter defeat of the 
Imperialists. The scene then shifts to Italy, where he 
began to develop the use of cavalry, establishing regi- 
ments of dragoons for special work, to charge hostile 
When the 
French van was driven in by Prince Thomas at La Rota, 
Turenne checked the enemy by well-posted infantry, and 


corps weakened by infantry and artillery fire. 


when the Imperialists wavered, he suddenly hurled his 
cavalry on their line and routed them completely. So too 
at Casal, just as the French were carrying the works after 
repeated assaults, an army appeared to reinforce the be- 
sieged. Turenne drew up his cavalry and charged them 
so fiercely and unexpectedly that he captured all their 
artillery, ammunition and supplies, and insured the tri- 
umph of the French over Leganez. 

Turenne then proposed to besiege Turin. All the 
French general officers demurred, but Count d’Harcourt, 
the commander, caught the enthusiasm of Turenne, and 
marched on the city. It was a singular siege, for the 
French lines were besieged by a Spanish army, under 


| Leganez, and a citadel held by the French was invested 


by Prince Thomas of Savoy, whom the French were be- 
sieging. In the strange mancnvres resulting from such 
complications, Turenne had a fine field to display his 
soldierly qualities. Sent too late to prevent Leganez from 
crossing the Po, he arrived to find part of the Spanish 
Fording a swollen stream, he drove 
them across the river, burned the bridge and intrenched 
himself. He then prevented their reconstructing a bridge, 
but while endeavoring to drive them from some islands 


| that facilitated the passage of the Po, he was so badly 
_ wounded in the shoulder that he was carried to Pignerol. 


As soon’as he was able to take the saddle he resumed 


command, cut up Spanish detachments, revictualed 


D’Harcourt’s camp, and thus forced Prince Thomas to 
surrender. 

Though Louis XIIT. made him lieutenant-general in 
March, 1642, and accompanied him in operations against 
the Spanish frontier, Turenne suddenly found himself 
in a dificult and dangerous position. His brother, the 
Duke de Bouillon, was deeply compromised in the con- 
spiracy of Cing-Mars, and his life and the family estates 
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were both in danger. Viscount Turenne had frequently 
remonstrated with his brother on the impolicy of the 
course he had long pursued, but little suspected the full 
extent of his guilt. He was powerless to help or save 
him, but the death of Richelieu, and the succession ere 
long of a new sovereign, saved the duke. 

Mazarin, who next became Prime Minister, was sus- 
picious of Turenne, doubtless regarding him as not en- 
tirely innocent of complicity with his brother. Hence he 
interceded in vain to save the family property, and 
though sent to Italy to co-operate with Prince Thomas 
of Savoy, who had joined the French side, was suddenly 
recalled. He was made Marshal of France, but was left 
unemployed, in dignified retirement. But when the 
French armies beyond the Rhine sustained a series of 
reverses, after the death of Saxe- Weimar, Turenne was 
summoned to assume command, Troops, money, sup- 
plies, were placed at his command. He hastened to the 
Rhine, spent the Winter in reorganizing his troops, 
raised their spirits by occasional well-planned dashes at 
the enemy, and fortified his line of posts. He opened 
fie campaign in the Spring by routing the Bavarians at 
Donaueschingen ; but was not in sufficient force to cope 
with the Imperialist General Merey, who captured Fri- 
bourg, in Brisgau. Reinforeed by the Duke d’Enghien, 
the combined army attacked Mercy on the heights of 
Brisgau. D’Enghien, though repulsed at first, leading 
his men on foot, carried the enemy's intrenchments, but 
Turenne, who was opposed by Mercy's best 
though he continued the assault all night, remained un- 
successful, The next day Mercy retreated to a strong 
position near Fribourg, but was again defeated by Condé, 
That great commander, after the reduction of Philips- 


troops, 


mand of the French army and returned to France. 


long wars, scattered his troops in order to obtain sub- 
sistence, but did not reorganize his command promptly 
enough in the Spring. He was surprised by a sudden 
movement of Mercy on him. At this juncture he com- 
mitted a military blunder. Instéad of rallying his corps 
at the most distant and well-protected point, he met his 
antagonist at Marienthal with a part of his army, before 
the rest had time to come up. He charged gallantly 
with his cavalry, routed the Bavarian horse, capturing 
cannon and standards, but his infantry gave way, his 
cavalry were flanked, and he barely escaped falling into 
the enemy's hands. He retreated on Philipsbourg after 
losing 2,000 men, and was so mortified that he offered 
Cardinal Mazarin to resign the command of the army. 
The Minister, however, consoled him; other corps 
joined his forces, and Condé reappeared, with fresh 
troops, to take command. 

Condé and Mercy tlien marched and countermarched, 
each cautiously and keenly watching the other, till they 
came in contact at Nordlingen. Mercy’s position was so 
strong that Turenne urged Condé not to give battle ; but 
Condé insisted, and opened the engagement at three in 
the afternoon by moving his right on the enemy’s posi- 
tion ; but though they displayed the greatest valor, they 
were driven back with heavy loss, the reserves attacked, 
the camp pillaged. The day seemed lost, but Turenne 
advancing on the left, under a terrible fire, carried Wein- 
berg, and flanking Mercy, killed him and routed his main 
army, so that those who had pursued the French right, 
seeing that all was lost, retreated, leaving everything. 
Nordlingen was a splendid but a dear-bought victory. 
Condé received several wounds ; many of the best French 
commanders fell gloriously. 
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Condé soon after fell sick, and Turenne assuming com- 
mand, took Nordlingen and Heilbronn ; but confronted 
by the Archduke Leopold with a far superior force, was 
compelled to retreat to the Rhine, near Philipsbourg, 
after seeing all their conquests retaken. The Archduke 
hesitated to attack Turenne, and marched off ; the French 
general then crossed the Rhine, took Traves, and restored 
the Elector, who had been driven out twelve years be- 
fore. Mazarin wrote to Turenne that he could not close 
his campaign more gloriously. 

Turenne’s campaign in 1646 was regarded by Napoleon 
as marked with so much boldness, skill and genius, that 
he recommended it to the study of all military men. The 
Duke of Bavaria had promised neutrality if the Freneh 
did not cross the Rhine, but treacherously put his army 
in motion to co-operate with the Archduke and crush 
the Swedes and French while unable to join each other. 
Turenne, who was at Mentz, heard of this, and without 
waiting orders from the Court, by a forced march of 250 
miles effected a junction with Wrangel and his Swedes. 
Adroitly deceiving the Archduke into a movement which 
laid Bavaria open, he carried the war into that country. 
The Archduke Leopold hastened to meet him, and took 
up a strong position between Landsberg and Memmingen, 
where Turenne found it dangerous to attack him ; but he, 
by a serious of manceuvres, succeeded in taking Lech, 
which cut Leopold off from his base of supplies, and 


| compelled him to retire in all haste to Austria, without 
| ° . ° . 
having had the satisfaction of fighting a battle with an 


inferior army. With his States ravaged, his great cities 


menaced, the Duke of Bavaria sued for peace, and offered 


| Ulm and other cities to be held as guarantees of his good 
| faith. 
bourg and other places by Turenne, left him in com- | 


Turenne was then ordered to the Spanish Netherlands, 


| but the Weimar troops revolted, refusing to cross the 
During the Winter, Turenne, in a country wasted by | 


Rhine, and demanding their pay. Sending on his French 
troops, Turenne, with a few officers, entered the camp of 
the revolted troops, put their commander under arrest, 
and by this bold stroke won several regiments, which at 
once joined him. Another portion marched off, but Tu- 
renne pursued, and attacked them so vigorously that he 
captured most, the rest who were not killed in action 
joining Wrangel. 

The Duke of Bavaria had again taken up arms. Tu- 
renne wrote him that he must now expect to be treated 
asanenemy. Co-operating with the Swedes, he watched 
his opportunity, and finding the Imperialist general Me- 
nander off his guard, suddenly moved on him. Menander 
retreated, pursued by Turenne, who attacked his rear- 
guard under Montecuculi, and after desperate fighting 
killed Menander and drove the Imperialists beyond the 
Inn. The treacherous Duke fled from Munich, and Tu- 
renne Jeyied heavy contributions in punishment. The 
rapidity of Turenne’s movement, his able manceuvres and 
his boldness so disconcerted the Imperialists, that the 
House of Austria, urged by the well-punished Duke of 
savaria, asked for peace, which was made by the famous 
Treaty of Westphalia. This peace, due in a great degree 
to Turenne, gave France Alsace, with the cities of Metz, 
Toul, Verdun, Brisach, and the protectorate of Philips- 
bourg ; and Germany agreed to erect no fort on the right 
bank of the Rhine, the great conquest of the 
which the Second Empire lost. 

Hitherto we have seen Turenne serving France against 
her foreign enemies, and nobly contributing to extend 
the national limits. He is next to appear in the inter- 
nal troubles of his country. The Duke de Bouiilon, 


Jourbons 


after long seeking in vain the restoration of Sédan, which 
Mazarin and the Queen were afraid to place again in such 
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doubtful hands, joined the malcontents. Before long 
Parlement declared against the Queen and Mazarin, the 
Prince de Condé and his brothers were arrested and sent 
to Versailles, and France was filled with plots and coun- 
terplots. 

The Court offered to make Turenne Governor cf Al- 


sace, while sending orders to secure bis arrest and re- | 
Ignorant of this, | 


moval from the command of the army. 
Turenne saw enough to excite his suspicion, 

He at last came to a decision. In a manifesto addressed 
to the army he complained of the neglect to pay the 
troops or pension the wounded, while millions were 
squandered ; he complained of the arbitrary power as- 
sumed by Mazarin and of his removing the King from Pa- 
ris, and of the disregard shown to the wishes of the Parle- 
ment and the leading men ofthe kingdom. He announced 
his intention of leading his army, in accord with the Par- 
lement, into Champagne, and to urge the King to return 
to Paris, seeking solely a better administration of the 
public affairs. ‘‘He protests, before God, that in this 
manifesto he 
has no inter- 
est but the 
tranquillity 
of France 
and the satis- 
faction of the 
army.” 

No insur- 
rection ever 
occurred 
without some 
like plausible 
pretext ; but 
Turenne here 
committed 
the great 
error of his 
life. The 
army was in 
the main de- 
voted to him ; 
officers owed 
him their 
promotion ; 
the soldiers 
had often 
been paid 
from his private resources, when the Court failed to 
furnish the means, The party opposed to Mazarin re- 
ceived the tidings of his act with wild joy ; and though 
the King’s Council declared him guilty of high treason, 
the Parlement, declaring the act of the Council null and 
void, authorized Turenne to enter France and levy con- 
tributions. But Mazarin had not been idle; he sent his 
agents with large sums of money to pay Turenne’s troops 
and bribe his officers with promises. Finding that he 
could no longer use the army as he had purposed, Tu- 
renne retreated, with a small body of officers, to Heil- 
bronn, and then to Holland. 

When the Court and the Parlement adjusted their dif- 
ferences by a formal treaty, Turenne proceeded to Paris, 
where he was received with all show of regard. A decree 
soon ostensibly restored the Duke de Bouillon and Mar- 
shal Turenne to all their rights and privileges ; but be- 
neath all the fine compliments and promises was a world 
of intrigne and duplicity. Suddenly Condé and two 
other princes were arrested by order of Mazarin. Tu- 
renne and his brother at once retired to their estates, 
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and prepared to save themselves and deliver Condé. 
Turenne, after vainly endeavoring to regain control of 
the army he had so often led to success, was induced 
by the Duchess de Longueville to treat with the Span- 
iards. Troops and money were put at his disposal by 
the enemies of France. 

Mazarin, after crushing the revolt in Normandy, Bur- 
gundy and Guienne, induced Parlement to register an 
Act declaring the Duchess de Longueville, Turenne and 
Souillon rebels, guilty of high treason. He sent an army 
| to oppose Turenne, and encouraged it by every means ; 
but Turenne and the Spaniards defeated the Royal army 
at Rethel and advanced on Paris. The Court, in a panic, 
removed the imprisoned prisoners to another fortress, 
Turenne, finding that he could not deliver Condé, drew 
off his army, and was utterly defeated at Rethel by Du 
Plessis Praslin. 

All hope seemed lost, but by one of those intrigues so 
| frequent in French history in which women play a leading 
part, a new party was formed against Mazarin. The Par- 
lement de- 
manded the 
liberation of 
the princes 
and the re- 
moval of Ma- 
zarin. The 
Minister fled 
to Cologne, 
and Condé 
returned to 
Paris in 
triumph. 


Turenne 
He 
had taken 
time to study 
the situation, 
and saw the 
errors into 
which he had 
been led. 
Strongly at- 
tached as he 
was toCondé, 
he was no 
blind parti- 
san, and he 
had estimated rightly the character of his brother, the 
Duke de Bouillon, and the faithlessness of the ladies, 
whose intrigues had plunged the country into so much 
trouble. Henceforth he would follow the instincts of 
his own loyal and patriotic soul. Though Condé put 
himself at the head of the Fronde, and by Spanish aid 
maintained the war, Turenne raised troops for the Royal 
cause, and shared the command of the armies with 
D’Hoequincourt. 

He saved the King and Court from falling into the 
hands of the rebels, by holding with a few men the 


was free. 


| bridge of Jargeau till troops came up. Condé, mean- 


while, baffled in Guienne, had suddenly attacked and 
defeated D’Hocquincourt. Turenne marching to sustain 
him, met his disorganized army and found himself face to 
face with Condé, who was superior in numbers. Selecting 
a strong position, he drew Condé by a feigned retreat into 
disadvantageous ground, and turning on him, mowed down 
his bravest troops, caught between a wood and a marsh. 
In vain Condé tried to force the. passage ; he only sent 


his men to slaughter, and at last drew off. Turenne had 
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again saved the Court, which had witnessed his victory 
from the windows of the Chateau de Gien. Though we 
are told that the Queen-mother continued her toilet dur- 
ing the action, looking more at her mirror than at the 
battle- field, and then calmly ate her dinner, yet she 


welcomed Turenne in tears, exclaiming : ‘‘ Marshal, you | 


have saved the State.” 

Turenne next forced the Duke of Lorraine to retire 
from France, and prevented his co-operating with the 
princes, thus extricating himself from the greatest dan- 
ger of his life, when actually hemmed in between two 
armies, 


Then followed the battle on the Faubourg St. Antoine | 
of Paris, where Turenne and Condé charged at the head 
of their soldiers in the narrow streets, each exposing him- | 


self madly in hopes of achieving a victory. Condé at 
last gave way, and Turenne’s artillery was deciding the 
day, when Mlle. de Montpensier, the famous Mademoiselle 
of French history, opened the great Porte St. Antoine to 
Condé, and turned the cannon of the Bastile on the Royal 
army. But Paris was weary of the Fronde, and Turenne 
soon had the satisfaction of seeing the King enter Paris. 

The marshal then conducted the operations egainst 
Condé and the Spaniards on the Flemish frontier, and 
in a decisive battle raised the siege of Arras, routing the 
Spanish army at all points. He then outgeneraled Condé, 
and compelled him to retreat from defile to defile, aban- 
doning all his artillery and much of his military stores, 
Turenne followed up his victory by passing the Scheldt, 
capturing Quesnoy, which was at once strongly fortified 
and garrisoned. He closed the campaign by the reduc- 
tion of Clermont-en-Argonne. 

The next year he captured Landrécies, Condé and St. 
Guillain, but gained no great advantage over Condé in 
the field. In 1656, Cromwell became the ally of France, 
on condition that it should no longer shelter the Stuarts, 
and James, Duke of York, who had served with great 
gallantry and military skill under Turenne, was forced to 
withdraw. Turenne besieged Valenciennes, but was de- 
feated, and by able mancuvres deprived the enemy of 
gaining any real advantage, raising the spirit of his 
trosps by striking successful blows, as in the capture of 
Capelle, one of the bulwarks of Picardy. His reduction 
of Mardeck completed the alliance with Cromwell 

In May, 1658, Turenne laid siege to Dunkirk, aided by 
an English fleet and Morgan’s English troops. Condé 
and Don Juan de Austria marched to endeavor to save 
the place. Turenne gave them battle, arranging his 
forces with great skill, and with little difficulty routed 


the Spaniards on the enemy’s right; and his infantry | 


centre, under Gadagne, drove back the allied main body, 
leaving Condé on the left to bear the whole brunt of the 
day. He fought desperately, having his horse killed un- 
der him, and nearly falling into the hands of Turenne. 
He gathered the remnant of his army, and retired. By 
noon Turenne, whose loss had been slight, resumed the 
siege lines where a sortie of the besieged had already 
been repulsed. Dunkirk surrendered ; Gravelines, Oude- 
narde and Ypres soon yielded to French arms. This 
campaign, brilliantly conducted, foreed Spain to offer 
peace, and the Treaty of the Pyrenees was signed in No- 


vember, 1659. The Spanish monarch made the interests | 


of Condé and the Duke of Lorraine his own, and they 
escaped the penalty of their hostility to France. 

After the death of Cardinal Mazarin, Turenne, in the 
height of his glory enjoyed, the confidence of the young 
King Louis XIV., and with Condé in retirement, had no 


rival in military glory. He eontributed greatly to the re- | 


future war. His discipline and care were soon shown in 
the excellent condition of the troops. When war was re- 
commenced, in 1667, Louis XIV. made Turenne Marshal- 
general, and accompanied his army to make his appren- 
ticeship in the art of war. The operations began on the 
Flemish frontier. Turenne invested Tournai, and Louis 


| XIV. soon entered the town in great state, attended by 


his guards in magnificent uniforms and equipments, fol- 
lowed by his geadarmes. Oudenarde and Lille then fell, 
to be entered by the King in all pomp, and Turenne com- 
pleted the campaign by defeating the Count de Marsin, 
who had marched to save Lille. 

But the glory of Turenne, and the high favor in which 
he stood with the King, led to intrigues. 
placed at the head of the army. 

During this period of inactivity, Turenne turned his 


Condé was 


| attention to religious studies, and consulted Bossuet, 


who drew up for him an ‘‘ Exposition of the Doctrine 
of the Catholic Churel,” since regarded as one of the 
ablest works of the Bishop of Meaux. Convinced by 
his examination of the question, Turenne became a con- 
vert to Catholicity. No private interest seems to have 
prompted an act which no new honor rewarded. 

When war was declared against Holland, Turenne 
opened the campaign which he planned, by the rapidity 
and success of his movements capturing forty places in 
twenty-two days, including Tongres, Maseyk, Burick, 
tées, Bergen-op-Zoom, Breda and Bois-le-Duc. When 


| Condé, wounded soon after the famous passage of the 


Rhine, retired from command, Turenne operated to pre- 
vent any disaster to the main army, took Arnheim aud 
Knodsemburg, and compelled Schenck to surrender, 
Nimeguen cost him a siege. The United Provinces 
Tu- 


seemed on the brink of ruin, and solicited peace. 
renne and Condé urged the King to consent, and to be 
content with what had been gained, but other counsels 


prevailed. The campaign continued, Turenne taking 
Crévecwur and other posts. Then he was left to act on 
the defensive and hold what French arms had gained. 

Louis XIV. soon saw his error in prolonging the war. 
Holland found allies. ~Turenne, at the post of danger, 
saw that the King, Condé and Louvois were more in- 
clined to censure than support him. With insufficient 
force, and enemies on all sides, he defended Alsace and 
the left bank of the Rhine. His representations were 
heard at last. A Winter campaign, the test of general- 
ship, was decided upon. He crossed the Rhine in De- 
cember, compelling the Elector of Brandenburg to raise 
the siege of Werl. Then he took Unna, and baffling all 
the plans of the allies, drove them steadily back till he 
camped at Hoexter on the Weser, his men showing won- 
derful endurance and courage, sleeping on the frozen 
ground or under the snow, and attacking superior forces. 
He next crossed the Weser, and drove the Imperialists 
into Bohemia, completely outgeneraling Montecuculi, 
who left his army under the plea of sickness. His cam- 
paign detached the Elector of Brandenburg from the alli- 
ance. Turenne himself wrote to Louvois : ‘‘This seems 
so extraordinary to all Germany, that they think it a 
dream. His Majesty can, in my opinion, dictate his own 
terms.” 

The Emperor of Germany, Spain, and the Duke of 
Lorraine, then became allies of Holland, and France had 
to cope with a host of enemies. Turenne was to meet 
the Emperor’s forces, under Montecueuli. His aim was 
to prevent their entering Alsace or Holland. He crossed 
the Main and advanced on Furth, where his antagonist 


was posted. As Montecuculi would not move, Turenne 


organization of the French armies, in preparation for any | advanced so as to cut off his communications, and pre- 


AN EMBARRASSING SITUATION. 
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pared to meet him, but the Imperialist adroitly avoided 
an action, and escaped, though his rear-guard was terri- 
bly cut up by the French general. 

For a long time Turenne held Montecuculi in check, 
but Wurzburg was gained by the Imperialist army, a 
junction with the troops of the Prince of Orange was ef- 
fected, and Bonn fell. Louis XIV. now realized his dan- 
cer. He sent Schomberg to face the Spaniards at the 
l'yrenees, Condé against the Spanish Netherlands, and 
luaving Turenne to protect Alsace and Lorraine, marched 
himself into Franche-Comté. 

Turenne had but a handful of men, yet he checked and 
drove back the Duke of Lorraine, and intimidated the 
Swiss, who were on the point of joining the enemy. At 
last he met the enemy under Lorraine and Caprara at 
Sintzheim. Strong as the Imperialist position was, Tu- 
renne advanced to attack them. Imperialist cuirassiers 
met his advance by a charge which made his line waver, 
but his flanking parties of infantry galled the enemy’s 
cavalry so that they fell back, and Turenne, who had 
reached favorable ground, formed his line. In vain the 
Imperialists charged ; repulsed by horse and foot, cut up 
hy Turenne’s well-served artillery, they fell back beyond 
the Neckar, pursued by the French, who captured pris- 
ouers and much-needed stores. Turenne had saved Al- 
sace from invasion, and inspired a terror which proved 
most beneficial. His opponents, reinforced by large 
corps, formed an intrenched camp at Ladenbourg, but 
fled at his approach, again losing heavily in their disor- 
derly retreat. Turenne had the Palatinate of the Rhine 
at his mercy, and little mercy he showed. The villages 
and towns refused to pay the contributions he exacted, 
and even organized parties to ambuscade his detachments 
and cat off his supplies. Louvois ordered him to punish 
the Palatines by fire, and Turenne’s troops finding many 
of their comrades murdered and mutilated by the schnap- 
a s or guerrillas, were but too ready to retaliate. Hamlets, 
villages and towns were given to the flames, and the Pa- 
latinate was so completely ravaged and destroyed that the 
Elector sent a message reproaching Turenne and chal- 
lenging him to personal combat. His terrible severity 
remains the strongest charge against Turenne, although 
the responsibility is not altogether on his side. 

By the battle of Entzheim he prevented the Elector of 
Brandenburg from uniting his army with the Imperial- 
ists. Forced back into Alsace, he held it manfully, but 
at last retired to Lorraine, and by a circuitous march 
along the Vosges surprised the Germans in Upper Al- 
sace, defeated them at Turckheim, and drove them over 
the Rhine. 

When he had placed his army in Winter-quarters, after 
this long and painful but glorious campaign, Turenne 
received a letter, in which the King said: ‘‘I am most 
impatient to see you, to express in words the satisfaction 
afforded me by the great and important services you have 
rendered me during this whole campaign, and the last 
victory you have won over my enemies,” His progress 


to Paris was an ovation, and at court intrigue and jeal- | 


ousy ceased ; there was but one voice in favor of Turenne. 

It was the culmination of a glorious career that was 
soon to close. 

In the Spring he again confronted Montecuculi on the 
Rhine, and by a series of mancuvres prevented his capt- 
uring Strasburg. At last he seized an opportunity to 
attack his enemy on the left and drive him over the 
Rhine. He concentrated his troops, and attacked Monte- 
cuculi at Meder-Sassbach, but while selecting a spot to 
plant a battery was killed by a cannon-ball, July 27, 1675. 

An officer seeing him exposed, asked him to turn aside. 


Turenne answered, gayly : ‘‘I will, as I have not the least 
wish to be killed to-day.” He turned his ho:se, and St 
Hilaire saluting him, said: ‘‘ Please, sir, remark how I 
have planted the battery.” He turned back a step or two, 
when a cannon-ball carrying off St. Hilaire’s arm, shat- 
tered the marshal’s arm and entered his side. His horse 
kept on, the hero’s head sinking till he fell in the arma 
of officers who ran up. As they laid him down, he opened 
his eyes and mouth, and expired. 
borne in silence to his tent. 

His will directed that he should be buried in the parish 
church of the place where he died ; but orders were re- 
ceived that his remains should be sent to Paris to be in- 
terred in the Church of St. Denis. Embalmed at Sass- 
bach, and placed in a leaden coffin, the body of the great 
general was borne to Paris, as sincerely lamented as he 
had been so recently applauded. He was laid at last 
amid the princes of France, with all the pomp and honor 
that Church and State could lavish. 

The people of France, from that day to this, Louis 
XIV., the National Convention, Napoleon I., have been 
of one accord in paying homage to the noble character, 
the lofty soul, the military genius of Turenne, the gen- 
eral who never wasted the lives of his soldiers, sought 
their comfort, and lavished his means to provide for 
their wants. 


His remains were 


ad 


‘“SHEPHERDESS, IT RAINS!: 

Wuen the charming operetta ‘‘ Blaise et Babet’”’ was at 
the height of its popularity, chiefly owing to a song be- 
ginning, ‘‘ Lise chantait dans la prairie,” a party of young 
Parisian students took it into their heads to inflict a 
** scie” on the actor Monvel, author of the libretto. With 
this intent they assembled one night after the perform- 
ance beneath his window, and amid much shouting and 
uproar declared that they would not go away without 
seeing him. On his at length coming forward and in- 
quiring what they wanted, ‘‘ We wish to know,” replied 
one of them, ‘‘ what is the name of the air sung by Mlle. 
Lise.” ‘If you will wait a moment,” said Monvel, ‘I 
will tell you ;” and fetching a jug of water, coolly emptied 
it over his visitors, adding by way of explanation that the 
air in question was no other than, ‘‘Il pleut, il pleut, 
bergére !” 


AN EMBARRASSING SITUATION, 


Here is a little story about Whitelaw Reid that is 
going the rounds of the clubs. There is a saying in 
Paris that it is not necessary for a great man to make bon- 
mots, since the wits are sure to make and attribute them 
to him. Whether this is the case or not, it is certain that 
though heretofore the editor of the Tribune has not had 
the reputation of a wit, since his appointment as Minister 
to France, he has been quoted as the author of some of 
the most delightfully clever of speeches, as this, for ex- 
ample: He was introduced the other day to a very beau- 
tiful woman, whose name he did not catch, but who filled 
him with admiration by her ripe and rosy loveliness. 
While they were conversing a lowering-faced man passed 
by whom Reid knew quite well, but knew nothing to his 
credit ; who, in fact, he heartily disliked, and feeling his 
presence jar upon the amiability of his mood, he ex- 
claimed, in an undiplomatic impulse : ‘‘ Now there is a 
man I loath.” His handsome companion flashed her eyes 
upon him, and cried, sharply, ‘‘ But that is my husband!” 
and Reid answered, calmly, without an instant’s pause or 
the turning of a hair, ‘And that is why I loath him,” 


OATHS. 


OATHS. 


Ix these days, which see so many crusades of one kind | 
and another, it is a little strange that no dead set has | 
been made against what is briefly but forcibly stigmatized 
as ‘‘foul language.” Our beer is drunk in the face ofa 
legion of hostile spectators; our tobacco is confronted 
by an adverse League; but we ure still permitted to 
swear with impunity. No special ‘‘Army” has been 
levied to violate the sanctity of our oaths. And yet no 
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course excepted), we might at least have a revised version 
of the present alternate phrases. We would not, indeed, 
revert to the days of ‘‘ ods, bobs and bodikins”’ for the 
reason already mentioned. Nor do the trivialities of 
modern social intercourse seem to demand anything like 
the grand and massive adjurations of the prophets of the 
Old Testament. But surely the ingenuity of some master 
of language could devise for us a table of imprecations 
which, on the one hand, should be abundantly ‘‘ mouth- 
filling’ and satisfy the keenest critic of point and pun- 
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TURENNE.— TOMB OF TURENNE AT THE CHURCH OF ST. DENIS, IN PARIS.— SEE PAGE 216. 


one can pretend that they rest upon any more respect- 
able basis than that of mere custom. For a nation 


which professes to take its moral stand on a code con- | 


taining the plain precept, ‘‘ Swear not at all,” it must be 
admitted that we are a little lax in our practice. 
which we acknowledge to be in defiance equally of jus, 
fas, and perhaps lex also, we have, nevertheless, within 
the memory of man, made no attempt to stamp out, or 
even to reform. Far from being killed, the snake has not 
been appreciably scotched, save in the drawing-room. 

If oaths in daily life cannot be abolished (that of ‘‘ the 
‘Christian man, when the magistrate requireth,” being of 


A habit | 
| conducted, like so many others nowadays, elegantly yet 


| gency, while, on the other, they should not offend against 


decency or religious scruples. Almost anything would be 
better than the current profanities and ineptitudes which 
constitute ‘‘ the vain and rash swearing” of the average 
‘“‘Chri-tian man.” If we must swear, let the operation be 


effectively, on true South Kensington lines. Let our ex- 
| ecrations be in accordance with the canons of High Art. 
So might we remain still ‘‘ full,” to our heart’s content, 
*‘ of strange oaths "— possibly stranger, and certainly less 
noisome and unholy, than any that have graced the lips of 


man since he first habitually swore.—Arruur GaYE. 


MISS PROFESSOR 
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MISS PROFESSOR JONES.—‘‘' ‘I'LL GET THE START oF ,HER IN SOME WAY YET,’ SHE TOLD ALLEN GRAHAM THAT NIGHT, WHEN THEY 
WERE TALKING TOGETHER IN THE PASTURE LOT.” ... ‘“‘ THERE SEEMED TO BE SOMETHING VERY FUNNY ABOU T THE THOUGHT 
OF THIS LETTER TO BESSIE, FOR, AS SHE WATCHED HER AUNT, HER FACE BECAME RADIANT WITH SMILES,”—SEE NEXT PAGE 
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By Espen E, REXForD. 


“Now, Bersey ”— Miss Brown always called her niece 
Betsey when she was giving her a *‘ piece of her mind,” 
and wished to be very impressive —“ now, Betsey, there 
ain’t no kind o’ use o’ yer sayin’ another word about it— 
not the least in the world,” and here she shook her head 
slowly and stared at the place where she supposed Bessie 
was, ; “‘T don’t see what you can see in him that you 
think is so smart. J don’t, an’ Mis’ Pendegrass, she says 
she don’t, an’ you kuow she’s a very observin’ woman,” 

‘Yes, of other persons’ business,” said Bessie, indig- 
na itly. 

‘‘Now, Betsey, you needn’t go to flingin’ out about 


Mis’ Pendegrass,” said Aunt Dorothy. ‘I've a good 


deal of respect for her opinyun, an’ I can’t very well | 


doubt her bein’ right when she thinks just as Ido. J 
think, an’ so does she, that that young Graham is a very 
common sort of a fellow, an’ he’s poor as Job’s turkey. 
You know that, Betsey.” 

‘‘T wasn’t aware that it was a sin to be poor,” said 
Bessie, with flashing eyes and heightened color. 


**T don’t say as ’tis,” answered Miss Dorothy. ‘* ’Tain’t | 
jest on account of his bein’ poor that I don’t favor you | 


I'm purty well convinced that it’s more 


’ 


marryin’ him. 
your money than you that he’s after.’ 

‘* And I know it’s no such thing !” cried Bessie, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘He’d be glad if I hadn’t a cent, for then folks 
cculdn’t throw out that he wanted my money.” 


‘*Mebbe he'd be glad, an’ mebbe he wouldn't,” said | 


Miss Dorothy, stubbornly. ‘You're all carried 
with him, an’ you won’t reason the matter candidly. If 
you won’t look out for your own good, J shall, an’ I'm 
the same as a mother to ye, an’ hev been ever since yer 
own mother died. I sha’n’t 
consent to yer makin’ a fool of yerself by marrying that 
nom,” 

And here Miss Derothy put on a look of cast-iron in- 
flexibility that was calculated to impress her niece with 
the idea that lier-will was like the old Persian-Median 
eactment, 

‘* Well,” said Bessie, with quiet determination, ‘‘I like 
Allen Graham. I know he don't care for my money. I 
tuink I’m old enough to know my own mind, and I shall 
uarry him if I think best.” With which declaration of 
independence she fell to sweeping again vigorously. 

‘*Not with my consent,” said Aunt Dorothy. ‘An’ as 
I said afore, there h’ain’t the least particle o’ use in yer 


away 


You needn’t argy, Betsey. 


arg’yin’ the matter with me, so don’t be wasting yer | 


breath. 
ter it.” 

Bessie knew her aunt well enough to know that when 
Ler mind was “sot,” there wasn't any use in trying to 
reason her into changing it, so she held her peace. But 
she hadn't the slightest idea of giving up her lover be- 
cause Aunt Dorothy saw fit to dislike him. She could be 
2s “*sot” as her aunt could, if oceasion required her 
to be. 

“Tl get the start of her in some way yet,” she told 
Allen Graham that night, when they were talking to- 
gether in the pasture-lot, where she had gone to milk 
the cows. ‘‘I don’t see what right she has to expect me 
to be governed entirely by her likes and dislikes.” 

“If she would only give me a fair chance, I think I 
could overcome her prejudice against me,” said Graham ; 
“bet the trouble is, she won’t give me any chance what- 


My wmind’s sot, an’ nothin’ you can say'll al- 


ever. But she needn't think I’m going to be discouraged 
because of her opposition, and give you up, Bessie, tor J 
shall do no such thing.” 

It was well for Aunt Dorothy’s peace of mind that she 
didn’t see what happened then. If she could only haye 
known that he was kissing her niece ! 

¥ % * * * * 

‘**Did you read that piece in the paper about Miss Pro. 
fessor Jones an’ her wonderful manifestations ?” 
Aunt Dorothy of her niece, a day or two later. 

** Miss Professor who, and what's she professor of ?” 
asked Bessie. 

** Miss Professor Jones,” answered Aunt Dorothy, a 
trifle sharply, not exactly liking Bessie’s tone in asking 
the question. ‘‘She’s professor of—of—well, sperits, I 
spose ; leastwise, she communes with departed persons, 
an’ she can tell what has taken place, an’ what is goin’ to 
happen ; an’ the paper says she’s the wonder o’ the nine- 
teenth cent’ry. I'd really like to see her—I would so.” 

** Most likely she’s a humbug,” said Bessie. 

**T don’t b’leeve any such thing,” retorted Aunt | 
She believed in ‘‘ spirits,” 
and Bessie didn’t. ‘I’ve got a good notion to write to 
her, an’ ask her to stop here on her way to Bos’n. ‘The 


asked 


oro- 


thy, with much indignation. 


paper says she’s goin’ there next week. I declare, I will. 

And forthwith Miss Dorothy got pen, ink and paper, 
and began an epistle to Miss Professor Jones, 

Bessie had to smile to watch her, as she bent over the 
table, until her nose almost touched the paper she was 
writing on. The worthy woman was so near-sighted that 
she couldn’t see six inches beyond Ler nose without 
spectacles, and not very far with them. 

There seemed to be something very funny about the 
thought of this letter to Bessie, for, as she watched her 
aunt write, her face became quite radiant with smiles, 
and after the important document was signed and sealed, 
she didn’t seem to get over her merriment. 

‘*IT wish you'd go down to the post-office and mail 
this,” said Aunt Dorothy, after supper. 

**Yes’m,” said Bessie, very dutifully. 

It happened that she met Allen Graham on her way to 
the village. And, as they walked along together, sle 
told him something that pleased him very much, judging 
from his demonstrations of a mirthful character. 

The next Monday evening brought a letter to Miss 
Derothy. 

‘It’s from Miss Professor Jones,” said Miss Dorothy, 
excitedly. ‘*‘She’s comin’. 


’ 


She'll be here to-morrow 
evenin’,’ 
**All I hope is, that she won't stay long,” said Dessie. 
‘‘I’m going over to Cousin Sarah’s to-morrow, and I 
sha'n't come home till I think she’s gone.” 
‘** She's going away on the early train,” said Aunt Doro- 
* But you needn't run off just because she’s comin’. 
She won't hurt you, I’m sure. It h’ain’t treating me well 
to leave when I hevcomp’ny, I think. I sh'd think you'd 
like tu find out suthin’ about your departed frien’s, aud 
the spirit-world.” 
‘*{ don't have any particular curiosity ia that direc- 
tion,” said Bessie, and the milk-pan she was washing 


| reflected a face broadened with smiles as she said it. 
In spite of all Aunt Dorothy could say, Bessie persisted 
in going over to Cousin Sarah’s the next afternoon. 
The worthy spinster was terribly vexed with her nicco 


for her stubbornness, and groaned over her lack of inter- 
est regarding spiritual affairs. 

Shortly after Bessie’s departure, Miss Dorothy thought 
she would read Miss Professor Jones’s letter again, ‘‘ It 
was so comfortin’.”” She hunted for her spectacles, and 
ecouldn’t find them. She felt for them all over the room. 
They were not to be found anywhere. 

“Oh, dear me!’ she exclaimed, in great distress. 
“What shall I do? I'm sure I laid ’em down on this 
‘ere table, but they h’ain’t here now, that’s cert’in. When 
Miss Professor Jones comes, I sha’n’t be able to see a 
thing. If that obstinit girl hadn’t gone off! But it’s jest 
like her. She’s a Brown all through, an’ they was always 
a contrary set when they sot about it. Is’pose I’m like 
the rest of ’em ; but I try to do as near right as possible. 
I wish I had my spees—I do so !” 

But her ‘‘ specs” were not to be found. 

Tt was dusk when some one knocked at the front door. 

‘There she comes!” exclaimed Aunt Dorothy, in an 
‘Oh, how my heart does flutter !’” 

ie groped her way along the hall, and admitted her 

visitor, 


awed tone of voice. 


fal 
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‘‘T suppose this is Miss Professor Jones ?” she asked, 
meekly, as became her in the presence of one who was on 
intimate terms with the departed. 

“ That’s what you may call me,” her visitor answered, 
in a hoarse tone, that seemed to indicate that communing 
with spirits must be provocative of cold in the head, 

‘‘Come in—come right in,” said Miss Dorothy. ‘* Oh!” 
—with her apron to her eyes, and a deep sigh —‘‘it seems 
~so—queer to think Iam in the presence of one who 
—who knows all about sperits an’ sich things.” 

Miss Professor Jones evidently was affected by the awe 
she inspired in the bosom of Miss Dorothy, for she had 
resort to her handkerchief, and her form shook with re- 


$0 


pressed emotion. 

When they reached the sitting-room, the light burning 
there revealed the professor in all the glory of a most 
brilliant yellow jacket and rusty alpaca skirt. Her hair 
was twisted up in a little knot at the back of her head. 
She had a very hoarse, gruff voice, and took most fiery 
Scotch snuff, which set Miss Dorothy into violent spasms 
of sneezing. 

The professor assisted Miss Dorothy in her search for 
the missing spectacles ; but they were not to be found. 
The poor woman’s idea of her spiritually minded visitor 
was very vague in consequence. All she could see of her 
was a yellow spot that represented the jacket she wore. 

“T suppose you want to have me communicate with 
spirits,” said the professor, after supper. ‘‘As I must 
be gone so early in the morning, we may as well proceed 
to business at once.” 

With which matter-of-fact statement she began to ar- 
range the table between them. After that, she produced 
her japanned snuff-box, and the pungent odor therefrom 
half strangled Miss Dorothy. As soon as she could stop 


coughing and crying, she realized that Miss Professor | 


, 


Jones was already ‘‘ under the influence.’ 

‘There are spirits here,” announced that personage, 
with her hands on the table, which tipped mysteriously. 

‘Oh, dear me !” said Miss Dorothy, frightened. ‘*How 
cur'us I feel !” 

“Yes, there are spirits here,” reasserted the professor. 
One of them is coming toward you.” 

“Oh!” Miss Dorothy felt very much as she always did 
ai the dentist’s when they told her to open her mouth 
for the forceps. 

**There’s a man’s spirit standing by you,” said the pro- 
fessor, in a solemn, down-cellar sort of tone. 


“Be calm, ma’am. 


MISS PROFESSOR JONES. 
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Miss Dorothy turned her weak eyes in all directions. 
but could see nothiug. How she did long for her miss- 
ing spectacles ! 

‘He is invisible to all eyes save mine,”’ said Miss Pro- 
fessor Jones, ‘‘ His hand is on your shoulder.” 

**Oh,” cried Miss Dorothy, ‘‘ how cur’us I do feel !”’ 

It was probably because the sensation of a man’s hand 
ou her shoulder was so novel. 

‘*He’s of abont medium height,” went on the professor. 
“T think, by what the spirit tells me, that he is a friend 
—a very dear friend, I may say, of yours, who died be- 
fore he had a chance to tell vou of his affection for you. 
You would have enjoyed his loye very much if ho had 
lived, I think.” 

‘* Dear, dear! I’m all in a fluster,” cried Miss Dorothy. 
‘*How my heart does jump! It’s wonderful affectin’ to 
have old mem’ries stirred up so, an’ one’s feelin’s lar- 
rered up in this way. Oh, my!” Here she applied her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and wept audibly. 

‘*He hears you,” went on the professor, with a curious 
twinkle in her eyes, and a great twitching of the muscles 
about her mouth. ‘*He hears you, and bids me say 
to you for him that he is waiting for you in the spirit- 
world.” 

**Oh, my !’ sobbed Miss Dorothy, glad to know, doubt- 
less, that there was some one waiting for her there, since 
there had never been any one on earth. ‘*Oh! oh!” 

‘*He says he has some advice for you,” continues Miss 
Professor Jones. ‘‘ He says that you have a relative, a 
young woman, with a heart as tender as yours used to be 
in the old times, when he knew and loved you in this 
life. From what he tells me, I think the affections of 
this young woman are given to a person wliom you do 
do not admire particularly. Am I—is he right ?” 

‘*You be—he is,” answered Miss Dorothy. ‘‘It’s my 
niece, Bessie, whom you mean. She’s head over heels 
in love with a young man, an’I’m bound she sha’n’t 

But to think the sperits should know all 
But then, come to think on’t, they know 

Oh, my !” 


marry lim, 

about it! 

everything. 
‘*'The spirit goes on to say that you’re mistaken about 


the young man your niece loves,” said the professor, 
‘‘He’s a very fine young man—one of the best young 
men in the world at the present day.” 

‘*T—I-—you don’t s'pose it’s possible for the sperits to 
be mistaken, do you ?” asked Miss Dorothy, who hated 
to have to change her mind. 

*“*Of course not,” answered Miss Professor Jones, em- 
phatically. ‘‘Did you ever hear of spirits making a 
mistake ?” 

‘*Wal, no, I dunno as ever I did,” admitted Miss 
Dorothy. 

‘‘They never do,” said the professor. ‘‘ This spirit 
says, if you prevent this couple from being happy in this 
| mundane sphere, he cannot tell what the consequences 
will be in the spirit-world. You will have to suffer for 
it, and it may be the means of separating you and him 
forever.” 

“Oh,” groaned Miss Dorothy, with her faco in her 
handkerchief, ‘‘I don’t want to do anything that’ll 
make trouble in the sperit-land. I dunno but I hev been 
too hard on the young man. I wouldn’t displease the 
sperits fer enything. Tell him so fer me, Miss Jones.” 

‘* He hears you,” answered the sepulchral tone of Miss 
Professor Jones, ‘‘and he tells me he shall be satisfied 
if you promise him, before he goes, that you will not 
withhold your consent to your niece’s marriage with the 
young man.” 

**T won’t,” promised Miss Dorothy. 
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MISS PROFESSOR JONES. 


“‘He thanks you,” said the professor. ‘‘ He will give 
‘cou a spirit-kiss before he goes. He is bending over you 
now. Do you feel the caress, ma’am ?” 

** Yes, I do,” answered Miss Dorothy ; ‘‘ right here, on 
my left cheek. Oh, I’m so glad you've come here with 
this manifestation, Miss Jones—so glad! Tell him, afore 
he goes, that I'll be true to him to all eternity, an’ he 
must be sure an’ wait fer me.” 

“He will,” said the professor, and thereupon took 
such 4 prodigious pinch of snuff, that she sneezed for 
some time before she could speak. 


Miss Dorothy began to be afraid she would sneeze her | 


head off. 

When she did get over it, she informed that credulous 
woman that she was quite exhausted —‘‘ Conmuning with 
spirits was very fatiguing work ”—and said she must go 
to bed at once. 

“TI can never tell you how much good you've did me 
by comin’ here,” said Miss Dorothy, as she left her vis- 
itor at the door of her room. ‘‘It’s so comfortin’ to 


“SHOULD OLD ACQUAINTANCE BE FORGOT ?”~ 


know that those you love air a-awaitin’ an’ a-watchin’ fer 
ye over yonder. I feel just as ef su’thin’ was a-reachin’ 
out an’ a-drawin’ me on, so to speak, t’ward the sperit- 
land. Ji’s him!” 

Miss Professor Jones’s voice trembled so, with sym- 
pathy, let us suppose, that she could not reply. 

**Yes, it’s him,” repeated Miss Dorothy, as she groped 
her way down-stairs —‘‘it’s him. He is a-reachin’ after 
me and a-drawin’ me on by the sweet bonds o’ love!” 


The professor took a very early departure, much to the | 


regret of Miss Dorothy, who looked upon her as a sort of 


agent for the procuring of a spirit-husband in advance. | 


Though she had racked her brain all night in trying to 
think whose spirit it could be that had come to her, she 
had not succeeded in establishing his identity. 

But surely Miss Professor Jones knew what she was 


— 


affectin’ things, an’ no mistake! I dunno when I've becn 
so stirred up in my feelin’s.” Here she wiped her eyes 
on her checked apron and sobbed alittle. ‘‘He come 
back, an’ he kissed me right here on my left cheek! I 
felt it jest as plain’s day, Betsey.” 

Bessie was so affected by her aunt’s narrative that she 


| could not trust herself to speak. 


‘** An’, Betsey,” continued her aunt, ‘‘he told me I'd 
been a-doin’ wrong in objectin’ to your marryin’ that 


| young man you've sot yer heart on, an’ he said he was 


an awful nice person; an’Is’pose he knew. I h’ain't 
a-goin’ to say anything more to hender you from havin’ 
him. I really thought I was a-doin’ my duty, but a 
sperit right from the sperit-world ought ter know bet- 
ter’n I what’s right, an’I shall do as he advised me to. 
You can git married any time you want to.” 

**That spirit had more sense than any other spirit I 


ever heard of,” said Bessie, kissing her aunt. ‘‘I’m much 


obliged to you for withdrawing your objections. You'll 
like Allen, I’m sure, when you come to know him.” 


FROM THE PAINTING BY GORDON BROWNE, 


*T hope you'll be happy,” said Aunt Dorothy, tear- 
fully; ‘‘as happy as I might ha’ been if he had lived,” 
and then she sighed ; but it was not the sigh of one with- 
out hope. Wasn’t ‘‘he”in the world to come, waiting 
for her? ‘I can’t think what can he’ become o’ my 
specs,” she said to Bessie, somewhat later. ‘‘I hunted 
high an’ low for ’em, an’ so did Miss Professor Jones ; 


| but we couldn’t find ’em.” 


talking about, and henceforth Miss Dorothy felt that the | 


spirit-world contained her treasure. 

Bessie came home about noon. 

**Oh, Betsey,” exclaimed her aunt, as soon as she 
came in, ‘‘you ought ter a-been here— you jest had! 
Miss Professor Jones told me some awful wonderful an’ 


| my borned days! 


‘‘ Why, they’re right here in plain sight,” said Bessie. 
And, sure enough, there they were on the table. 

** Well, I do declare !” exclaimed Miss Dorothy, in con- 
sternation. ‘Ef that don’t beat all I ever heered in all 
The professor an’ I s’arched every- 
where for ’em. You don’t s’pose the sperits had any- 
thing to do with ’em, Bessie ?” 

**T shouldn’t wonder ’’— with a twinkle in her eyes. 

* * * * ¥ * 

**T knew it would all come out right,” said Bessie to 
her lover, that evening. ‘‘But oh, Allen, I thought I 
should die. I don’t see howI got through it without 
spoiling it all.” And Bessie laughed till the tears ran 


| down her cheeks. 


IN THE ACADIAN LAND. 


GRAND PRE. 


IN THE ACADIAN LAND. 
By ANNA L. WARD. 


Turover the Valley of the Annapolis to 
Halifax is the favorite route traveled by 
those who enter Nova Scotia at Yarmouth, 
or via the Bay of Fundy.and the Annap- 
olis Basin. Leaving Yarmouth, the West- 
ern Counties Railway train will, after four 
hours, reach the northern terminus at 
Digby. ‘The way passes on the land-side 
of the post-road, back from the shore. It 
skirts beautiful lakes, and winds through 
densely wooded districts. Two stops of 
interest will be made—the first at Clare 
settlement ; the other at the town of Wey- 
mouth, whose inhabitants are ship-build- 
ers. The village is picturesquely situated 
on St. Mary’s Bay, at the mouth of the Sissiboo River, a | tle south-west end of the Annapolis Basin. On either 
Micmac word signifying big river, on whose opposite | side rise North and South Mountains. An entrance from 
southern shore the little Acadian fishing-hamlet of New | the sea is effected through North Mountain, by the world- } 
Edinburgh may be seen. famed St. George’s Channel, which is familiarly known 
Digby, quaint, quiet, restful, inspiring, is situated at | as “Digby Gut”—a corruption, it is thought, of ‘* Digby i 
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Cut” 
Gut.” 

The approach from the Bay of Fundy is exceedingly 
picture sqne, headed for a bold 
through The helmsman 
changes the vessel’s course, revealing a tide - swept de- 
e rocky bluffs, bold 


cascades, or brook- 


also on some of the maps called ‘ Annapolis 


The vessel is shore, 


which appears no opening. 
file a mile in width. On either side ris 
and high, down which fall miniature 
lets trickle, until they reach the sea, his, nature’s great 
basin, is eighteen miles in length, varying from three to 
four miles in width. It ebbs and it flows, throbbing with 
the great ocean outside, and lashed by 

To gather into one delightful picture the entire Annap- 
olis Basin, and to understand its charms, nowhere 


its tem pests. 


be viewed to so great advantage as from the outlying 
hills of Dighy, or from Digby pier. At night this 
ticzably true, when score upon score of little fishing- 
craft come through the narrow pass, from the Day, and 
casting anchor, reef their sails, like birds folding their 
white wings while they rest from their labors and mourn 
for the departing sun. 

As we ascended the hill back of the town, one Sabbath 
evening, the sun was leaving a trail of golden liglit in its 
track as it disappeared behind the purple heights. The 
licht shone over the green grass, an 1 made the tall trees 
The hills that 
aglow with t] 


is no- 


cast long shadows aslant the pathway. 
closed in the Basin were speedily 
rich light, and crested wavelets shimmered in the bright- 
ness. Qniet was over everything, save 


e same 


the murmur of the 
summer-time insects, the rustle of the 
or song of belated bird, and 
passed below the horizon, the moon, full and clear, rose 
in the opposite side of the heavens. The water became 
a great expanse of silvered sheen, lustrous atmosphere en- 
veloped the landscape, and little 
upon the waves. 


leaves, the chir) 
our voices. As the sun 


vessels listlessly rocked 


Tn the distance we could see Annapolis, with Granville 
At the base of the hill where we 
were, to the west of the town, five mounted cannon were 
reminders of days of conflict ; they inspired thoughts of 


on the opposite shore, 


eventful scenes, transacted a century ago, within the lim- 
its of the beautiful country commanded by the position. 
The rivers, or more properly sea-creeks, the Moose, Bear 
and Annapolis, stretched away into the land, through 
whose channels the tide, flowing to the heads, is met by 
streams of fresh water, emptying themselves into and 
mingling with the salt sea. 

In the Basin is Goat Island, called by the French 
Chévre, and once known as Armstrong’s Island and Bear 
Island. On the south side there is a remarkably pretty 
inlet called the Joggins. 

It is true that at times shifting fogs obscure surround- 
ing objects, drift through the Digby Channel, or climb to 
the top of the mountains, and are blown inland by the 
winds from the Bay of Fundy. When their fleecy soft- 
ness is rolled back, an unobstructed view of the great 
Valley of the Annapolis is afforded, 
stand or appreciate fog effects, with their myriad varieties 
of light and density, until they are witnessed and studied 
as they descend, envelop and drift from over the Basin 
and the Bay. 

Never has the writer seen more fully exemplified the 
folly of too hasty judgment regarding a town than in the 
ease of Digby. Leaving the steamer, and jostling through, 


No one can under- 


seemingly, the entire population of the village, we passed 
along the broad iron pier, that afterward we delighted to 
frequent. First impressions were unrealized, and previ- 
ous hopes were not disappointed. 
Myrtle House, and a bright morning ramble among the 


A night’s rest at the | 


| 


grand old trees that shelter the capacious lawn, the fra- 
grance of the flowers, and a sight of the Basin, did much 
to dispel former impressions, 

Formerly called Conway, Digby was settled more than 
a century ago by Rear-admiral Robert Digby, to which 
place he The 


over the downs like 


rave a new name, his own. “white honses 


nestle, and are scattered newly 
weshed sheep.” 4 
bel lide ce 
looks upon it from the sea’s*approach. 

Eighteen miles distant, by the post-road, along the 


sonth side 


A restful scene of beauty impr 
It can never be forgotten by any one who 


of the Basin, is Annapolis ; for enjoying the 
scenery, 2 drive going toward Annapolis is preferable to 
one toward Digby. First we will see the village of Hills- 
burn, clustered in a little dell beneath lofty hill At 
the head of the River Hebert, Clemensport is next 
reached, and it is one of the chief attractions in scener 
as it cuddles in a bay-like nook at the mouth of Mo 


River. Close to the road, crowning a prominent hill nea: 


the water, stands a lonely little church, with matceli-like 
spire. Previously to oceupying the present site, this 
building was one of five churches to a population cor 


tained in seven houses. Confident of doing better service 
further along the shore, whero no church was 
hand, 
tions, taken down the bluff upon which it had stood fo 
years, placed upon a scow, and floated down the Basi 
Meanwhile, Sunday came round, and service was hell 
as the precious freight voyaged toward a suitable land 
ing-place. Such a spot being found, the church 
mounted upon the hill where it now does regular servico 
for its congregation, It was a Sabbath doy when first we 
eame upon this meeting - house, 


near at 
the former structure was removed from its found 


We came upon it as 
The low murmur of the sea mad 
music, and the wailing wind played a solemn dirge, while 
it hurried and seurried the snow of Autumn's first stom 

The Valley of the Annapolis has been overestimated in 
certain descriptions given by overenthusiastie writers 
whose intentions have been good, but whose judgments 
have been faulty. The tranquillity of the soft and varied 
prospects cannot fail to charm, and the primitive ways oi 
its hospitable and kindly inhabitants to excite admira 
tion and gratitude, but it is not more beautiful tha 
the valleys of many other rivers. It is the charm born 
ofasentiment for which Longfellow is responsible, and 
by which the country has been opened into a popularity 
that must grow with coming years, 

If one goes to Annapolis by water, he will be impressed 
by the swift currents of the deep Basin, the sudder 
winds, the varying tides. He will be delighted as thé 
vessel winds through channels formed by many islands 
he will be impressed by the tree-covered hills that hound 
the Basin and form the tides of the Annapolis River ; ha 
will not overlook the great hay-stacks that stud the level 
stretches of landscape on either side ; nor, further on, tho 
ramparts and white spires of Annapolis, gleaming in the 
sunshine, At the left, on a pretty knoll, just before reach 
ing the town, will be seen a little burying-ground, with 
not more than a hundred white marking-stones. Ovcr 
these he will note one pine-tree and threo forest tr 
that reach their sheltering arms. 


upon an apparition. 


We are treading upon historic ground, go where we 
may throughout the immediate region of Port Royal. 


| Although ‘the scene of the first effective settlement in 


America” was not on the site of the present town, it is 


| near at hand, about six miles below, on the north bank of 


the river, then called Port Royal, but afterward Dauphin, 
and now known as the Annapolis River, whose source is 
a hundred miles distant, in Caribou Bog, in Aylesford. 


eee 


Standing there on the site of the ancient capital of 
Acadia —‘‘the oldest European settlement in America 
north of the Gulf of Mexico”—one is surrounded by 
quaint buildings and old forts, structures, few though 
they are, among the oldest on the continent. It was here, 
also, that La Tour had a home for himself and his wife, 
though nothing of it now remains. 

Annapolis Royal is the gate-way of the celebrated Aca- 
dian Valley, for there commences the Valley of the An- 
napolis, one-half of whose area is in King’s County. 
First settled by the French, they substituted for its orig- 
inal name — Shawmakotook, now called by the Acadian 
Indians Saco L’Acadie, Tor a century, the 
lilied flag of France floated there as an emblem of owner- 


Cadie, or 


Then the English coionists gained possession, and 


As the 


ship. 
called this capital of the Province, Annapolis. 


town, so the river upon which it was built, changed its | 


name with each alternating possessor of the country, and 
the boundaries were widened or narrowed to suit the re- 
spective views of the parties in power. So important was 
the capture of Port Royal, that it was considered to be a 
conquest of the eutire peninsula, 

From any elevation about Annapolis may be seen the 
valley, with the diked meadow-land of the Acadians at 
the south, the broad river winding into the distance, 
Digby's hills lost in the haze of the faraway. The land- 
scape is mild and restful, and Nova Scotia presents in 
Summer nothing more diversified and agreeable than the 
view on the River and the Basin of the Annapolis, They 
are protected from the fogs of the Bay of Fundy by 
North Mountain, and cut off from the east winds on the 
opposite side by South Mountain, 
mountains, which at Digby are but a little more than six 


These two ranges of 


miles apart, converge as they approach Annapolis. From 
that point they diverge almost abruptly, terminating in 
Capes Split and Blomidon, in the Basin of Minas. 

The wonderful tides of the Bay of Fundy influence the 
water of the Basin to such an‘extent, that Digby or An- 
napolis piers are equally desirable places from which to 
witness the ebb or the flow. 
found their way into the newspapers, and even into the 
encyclopedias, regarding these tides; yet, to those who 
have never witnessed the natural phenomena, either in 
Nova Scotia or elsewhere, the variation in the incline 
of the gang-plank, when making a landing at high and at 
low tide, will astonish the uninitiated. 

At the south-western extremity of Annapolis stands the 
old fortress, with its partially demolished foundations, the 
grounds occupying twenty-eight acres. These grounds 
command unobstructed views of the entire Basin, and of 
the approach by roadway from Yarmouth. In the midst 
of the earth-works still stand the old barracks, the huge 
chimneys with smoke curling skyward suggesting domes- 
tic fireside scenes. High picket fences protect the rich 
growth of old-fashioned flowers at the door-ways. Just 
here I am reminded that Nova Scotia is a land running 
Flowers everywhere! They hang in 
the sunshine and blow in the breeze, or look out from 
windows. 

Within the old magazine children play, undisturbed 
and unharmed; the massive oaken door is ever wide 
open to all who desire to stand beneath the ‘ vaulted 
roof of masonry.” Cattle pasture amid the bastions, 
where they are tempted and wooed by the velvety verd- 
ure of the sward. The year 1882 saw the old block- 
house demolished ; a duplicate in appearance, built in 
1750, still stands, and is oceupied, in Windsor, a few 
hours distant by the railway train. 

Adjoining the Annapolis fortress is a now unused cem- 


Fabulous misstatments have 


over with flowers. 
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etery. Time has done much to obliterate the quaintly 
expressed epitaphs that loving hands had inscribed upon 
the decaying oaken marking-slabs. 

Passing out into St. George's Street, the main thor- 
oughfare of the town, a number of antique buildings wid 
suggest the long past. The jail and court-house, under 
one roof, is a reminder that order must be sustained, 
though no frequent use is made of the building. Full 


| and thickly grown hawthorn hedges border the roadway. 


Behind these stand private residences amid lawns that 
remind the observer of old England. A short distance 
out of the village is the Indian encampment. It will 
interest the lover of the red man’s rights. The Wishing 
Rock, for the romantic, and the famous Apostle Spoons, 
should be seen, You will be told that the soil of this 
town holds the heart of Brouillon, his body having been 
buried at sea, His death oceurred off Chebucto, on the 
war-ship Profound, “The public were unable to con- 
ceal their joy at his loss,” so intense was the hatred pos- 
sessed by the Acadians. The inhabitants will suggest 
drives to Parker’s Mountain, where a bird's-eye-view of 
the valley below is afforded; also the McKenzie Road 
drive, and the ferry trip to Granville, in a most unusuil 
little boat. Tlaving landed at Granville, a small penin- 
sula forms one of the sides of the western channel. It is 


| the first piece of ground cleared for cultivation by the 


French. In the year 1827 the stone was discovered upon 
which they had engraved the date of their first cultivation 


of the soil, in memorial of their formal possession of the 


| country. 


It is about two feet and one-half long, and two 
feet broad, and of the same kind as that which forms the 
substratum of Granville Mountain. On the upper part 


are engraved the square and compass of the mason, and 


|in the centre, in large, deep Arabic figures, the date 


1606. It does not appear to have been chiseled by a 
mason, but the inscription has been cut on its natural 
surface, The stone itself has yielded to the climate, and 
both the external front and the interior parts of the let- 
ters have alike suffered from exposure to the weather ; 
the seams on the back part of it have opened, and from 
their capacity to hold water, and the operation of frost 
upon it when thus confined, it is probable in a few years 
it would have crumbled to pieces. The date is distinctly 
visible, and though the figure ‘‘0” is worn down to one- 
half of its original depth, and the upper part of the ‘*6” 
nearly as much, yet no part of them is obliterated--they 
are plainly discernible to the eye, and easily traced by 
the finger. At a subsequent period, when the country 
was conquered by the English, some Scotch emigrants 
were sent out by Sir William Alexander, who erected 
a fort on the site of the French corn- fields, previous 
to the Treaty of St. Germain. The remains of this 
fort may be traced with great ease; the old parade, the 
embankment and ditch have not been disturbed, and 
preserve their original form. It was occupied by the 
French for many years after the peace of 1682; and near 


| the eastern parapet, a large stone has been found, with 


the following monumental inscription : 


LEBEL 
1634. 


There are two other objects of curiosity in Granville ; 


| one of which is a lake on the summit of a mountain, and 
| the other, a deep ravine in which ico may be found 


throughout the Summer. It is known by the name of 
the Natural Ice-house, 


Leaving Annapolis, the train passes into a country that, 


| in the Spring-time and the young months of Summer, 


is radiant with pink - tinted apple- blossoms and dense 
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DIGBY. 


clouds of fleecy-looking wild- cherry blossoms. Very 
beautiful looks this ‘‘ rampart of white against the trees 
all flushed with tender green.” Between the silent hill- 
sides of North and South Mountains these shed their 
May-time fragrance, making odorous the entire valley. 
Less beautiful, but not less interesting, and more appe- 
tizing, is the late summer-time, when the trees are laden 
with the tempting ripened fruit. 

To see at its best the landscape along the route, the 
west side of the car should be selected. 
Halifax, to the right of the railway is South Mountain, 
ending in Cape Blomidon, on the Basin of Minas; on the 


Headed for | 


left is North Mountain, terminating in Cape Split, where 


the Bay of Fundy meets the waters of the Minas Basin, 
seventy miles distant. At the base of the latter is the 
historic military road over which the English passed to 
meet the French. This same road is now utilized asa 
public thoroughfare. 
dletown are the uncultivated lands used for sheep-past- 
ure, known as the Aylesford Plains. Ever changing from 
side to side is the Annapolis River, purling to its lessen- 
ing, until, suddenly, its waters meet and mingle with 


those of the Cornwallis—the infant river—the latter emp- | 


tying into the Basin of Minas; the former flowing in an 
opposite Givection, and emptying into the Annapolis 
Basin. At high-tide these rivers are navigated by large 
ships ; at ebb of the tide, a stream never so small and 
narrow remains, and the counter-currents show the in- 
flowing tide upon one side of the stream, at the same 


time that the outgoing water is marked upon the other | 


side. The sailiug-craft look strangely, seated anchorless 
in the mud, and small steamers with kedges likewise un- 
dropped. 
vigorous whistles being answered in gentle echoes by the 
responsive hills. There is haste in loading the small 


amount of freight for transportation, and there are other 


Energetically they blow off their steam, their 


Between Leavenworth and Mid- | 


| ing a business-like air to the place. 
| 


carry vessels overland ? Like the Israelites, who asked, 
Are we to make bricks without straw ? so a stranger in 
Nova Scotia will inquire, Do the vessels float without 
water? If the tide is out, no water will be seen in the 
river; but with the flow of the tide, the water will fill 
the empty channels ; quickly it will cover the red clay 
and sand of the bottom, when vessels previously resting 
in the mud, waiting for the incoming tide, will float with 
the current. 

Paradise, its suggestive name picturing a plave of won- 
derful beauty, seems to have exhausted that element in 
its name ; Laurencetown, Middletown, are passed, with a 
brief halt at the station ; Berwick is reached, and passing 
out of the Valley of the Annapolis, the Valley of the Corn- 
wallis is entered, many portions of which present more 
attractions than the region of the Annapolis. All the 
country hereabout gives signs of prosperity in agricult- 
ure. Extensive farms of hay and grain occupy the diked 
districts. There are cattle-ranches ; and there are po- 
tato farms, oftentimes yielding: from three hundred to 
thirty five hundred bushels te the acre; and this splen- 
did yield, in one or ty-¢ instances, has been increased to 
five hundred bus.acls te ine “ume number of square feet. 

Kentville, bod ided by cho Cornwallis River, a beauti 
fully embowere« little town, possesses peaceful land- 
scapes. It is in this town that the offices and workshops 
of the Windsor and Annapolis Railway are situated, giv- 
It is a section for 
Salmon and trout may be had 
in the season, as also abundant game —the partridge, 
duck, snipe and woodcock. 

Wolfville is the most desirable place from which to 
visit the land of Evangeline. From the hill south of the 
town we looked one Sabbath day, at sunset. Winding at 
the base of the incline, lay the road said to have been 
taken by the French on their way to the King’s ships, as 


“ce 4 ” 
agreeable recreation. 


indications of speedy departure. Will sails and steam | they were exiled for other lands. The reflection of sun 


set hues nade gorgeous the Gaspereaux Valley. Gaspe- 
reaux Lake reflected the multitudinous tints of the sky 
above ; the shadows of overhanging boughs darkened the 
surface of the forest-lake, island-studded, and surrounded 
by a shore that is almost unique. Up the valley lay the | 
Grand Pré, the extreme eastern point of the Annapolis | 
Valley, twenty-one hundred acres of which the Acadians 
possessed when it was their home. Long Island was seen, 
with its hundred settlers, less than a dozen miles away. 
The Basin of Minas and its islands lay beneath the pro- 
tecting gray and red headlands of Cape Blomidon, the 
eastern termination of North Mountain range, more than 
twenty miles distant. Beyond Blomidon, farther toward 
the north, the Chequid Hills rose amid the haze of Au- 
tumn’s warm, late afternoon. 

Having reached Grand Pré, the little straggling village 
of farm-houses, near the railway station of the same name, 
we are in the midst of the land of Evangeline, the orig- 
inal limit of the French settlement, extending from Hor- 
ton Landing on the east to Wolfville on the west, and 
from Gaspereaux River on the south to Long Island on 
the north. 

Of the many places of interest in the Province, there is 
no section upon which the eye lingers so wonderingly and | 
so tenderly as upon that of the Valley of the Gaspereaux. | 
This is not alone because across these prairie-lands the | 
arrows of gorgeously colored light daily rise from the east- 
ern sky more brightly than they do elsewhere; nor is it 
because, traveling far across the expanse, they are lost in a 
deep monotone of coloring, as the hues of sunset weaken 
and mingle into almost loneliness; but because it was 
upon this 


| 
‘falling tide the freighted vessels departed, 

Bearing a nation with all its household gods into exile. 

Exile without end, and without an example in story.” 


Imagination pictures the past. Seen is the fleet of 


z 
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five vessels, as it sails into the harbor, from New En- 
gland, commanded by Captains Winslow and Murray. 
Later, on the marriage-day of Gabriel and Evange- 


' line, September 5th, 1755, is heard the proclamation 


to the inhabitants of Grand Pré, Minas, ete., in the 
names of Admiral Boscawen and Governor Laurence. 
Beheld is the church used as a store- house and place 
of arms, and the white tents pitched between it and 
the grave- yard; recalled is the priest’s house, ‘* where 
Winslow took up his quarters,” and where he could 
look from his window upon the tranquil scene ; wit- 


| nessed is the seizure and the embarkation of the Aca- 


dians. Real becomes the mind-picture, as 
“With the ebb of the tide the ships sailing out of the harbor, 
Leaving behind them the dead on the shore and the village 


in ruins.” 
Evangeline becomes a fact. She stands beneath the 
“solemn and dark-green of the pines, 
Whose cones drop forest odors,” 


She is looking far away over the beautiful Basin, watching 


| her bridegroom—her Gabriel—son of Basil the Black- 


smith, as he, with other men of the Province, is exiled : 
Some to Connecticut, some to Pennsylvania, others to 
Georgia, whence they in vain endeavored to return ; 
some to New Brunswick and the wilds of Canada, some 
far down to Louisiana. Then she turns to those who 
wandered in the depths of the forest until they miserably 
perished with cold and hunger. 

Evangeline is followed in her life-time search, that is 
fruitless until, when she is old and feeble, she discovered 
her husband, and together the sweet light of their eyes 


’ 


- suddenly sank into darkness,’ 
At Grand Pré there are no traces of houses 


‘such as the peasants of Normandy built.” 


— = 
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There remain only a few stone- filled and grass - grown | 


hollows, surrounded hy weed-covere] mourds, that visit- 
once the cellars of the 
French.” There are, however, 
great regarded as built fully a 
century and a half ago ; it is believed to be the oldest 
in the eastern end of the country. Others may be seen, 
the various ages of which are estimated to be about a 
hundred years. “The site of the smithy of Basil the 

from the 
a single pine-tree.” From this 
place we brought away a few bits of iron ore that, 
whether cver handled in the old days or not, at least 
Acadia. Where tlhe railway station now 
stands is credited with having been the heart of the old 
there 
streets, they intersecting at 


ors are told ‘were Acadian- 


a number of houses of 


age. Of these is one 


is a little knoll, somewhat back 
strect, and guarded by 


Blacksmit) 


eame from 


I'rench village, having been but two principal 
One of these 
highways is at the present time a chief road in the vil- 
lage; it leads across the vast tracts of grass-land to Long 
Island and to South Mountain. From the little wooden 
platform we looked eastward upon the level meadows, 
Hard by, the 
French, 
Grand Pré 


time of the opm ning 


that point. 


covered with a growth of coarse herbage. 
well-known ancient well, used by the 
pointed out. We were told that the name 
was given to the present town at the 
of the Windsor and Annapolis Railway, by the 
of one of the oldest inhabitants. 

Seekers, digging for gold anx 


was 


request 


treasure, a mile from this 


well, chanced upon aronugh box. The spot was that of 
ihe site of the ancient church and burying-ground ; and 
the box proved to be the remains of a French coftin. 
The shell fell to pieces soon after it had been unearthed ; 
it was found to contain only a few locks of hair—the hair 
of some Acadian who had been fortunate enough to find 
a resting-place in the quiet of this church-yard. Within 


a back room of the station this case was shown to us, and 
bits of the 
posed were given to us, 

Residents in the neighborhood of Grand Pré are pro- 
lifie in the stories that they tell regarding various discoy- 


partially decayed wood of which it was con- 


is inclined to be- 
and delight in tradition, 
a world of it will they possess if they will but keep si- 
lence and listen. To the thoughtful it must be admitted 
that little ** but tradition remains of the beautiful village 
of Grand Pré.” There is nevertheless one feature that 
time has not destroyed. Many Acadian willows of huge 
still constitute a prominent feature in the 
Persistent in their refusal to be annihilated, 
the unsightly, stubbed and cut-away trunks have re- 
sprouted, and a multitude of the 
, 


under a suuliel 


eries that have been made, and if one 
lieve everything that they hear, 


dimensions 
landscape. 


trees live and thrive 
it that causes the very leaves to **seem 
of sunshine.” 

Across the clay wagon-path of the green, rolling meadow 
land that lies between Wolfville and the Basin of Minas, 
we drove to Long Island. We looked 
that is the setting of Longfellow's ‘ Ev 
beautiful country that this poet’s imagination and pen 


really made 


upon the scene 


angeline ’’"— the 


have made famous, but that his eyes never feasted upon. 
The hills had donned their autumnal hues 
the key 
coed with fleecy clouds, primrose - tinted, 


of changing 
color of blue was delicately fres- 
that, drifted 
hither and thither by gently whispering winds, r flected 
in the wavelets that, rippling on the beach, seemed to 
speak with almost voice, bidding the listener 
think upon the story of the past. In the foreground, the 
Basin of Minas and the lower portions of the Cornwallis ; 
about us, the new growth of trees that has replaced the 
‘forest primeval,” of which little remains. 


foliage 4 abov e, 


articulate 
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As o gar- | 


ment, the pendent moss has gathered itself arcund the 
few naked pine trunks and branches, withered, dea and 
broken. The folds of its drapery sway with the gentle 
breeze, casting woodland shadiness beneath the congre. 
cation of trees that before more vigorous blasts lift and 
bow themselves in worship in this, nature’s cathedral, 
Sunset tints—a glory of orange changing into red and 
green and violet—enveloped the landscape ; the abrupt 
sides of the surrounding shore lengthening their dark 
shadows across the smooth water. Twilight was clias- 
tened into loveliness and placid beauty. ‘* Solemn stars” 
were born of the departing glory ; they twinkled in the 
overhanging arch, as if drawn into rank to do honor to 
the triumphant moonrising. 

Turning from this scene, we drove away, passing over 
roads that were almost hidden beneath a romantic wild- 
forest. The birds that were gathered on the 
marsh and diked land, as we passed that way a few 
hours previous, had nested for the night. Immense 
herds of handsome cattle that had there been grazing bad 
sought quiet until the morrow. Conical and tall, the hay- 
standin 
water, seemed sentinels to guard the flocks and herds. 

About this Basin of Minas but few of the descendants 
of the Acadian-French are to be found, 

** Down the path to the meadows” there are here and 
the re 


ness of 


stacks, ¢ on wooden stilts above the rise of tidal 


solitary trees, not, as then, 


* Bending with golden fruit,” 


but an occasional half-dead willow, sprouting with 


young 
On the shore of the Minas Basin, just above the mouth 
» Gaspereaux River, the surf langhs and sings. The 
very waves seem dancing to an orchestra produced by 
the cadence of the wind as it swells and dies amid the 
branches ; now in one grand burst of deep-rolling sound 
and again whistling and piping in delicate harmony, 
The spot is one of ever-changing beauty. Here, on the 
shore of romance, it is not difficult to recreate the spirits 
of the past, that our American poet has portrayed as 
clearly in his landscape of words as have artists with 
brush and pencil. Our sympathies are quick to ascribe 
to these surroundings encomiumis of praise, and say that 
none other equals it in all the Province. 

Chief among the many famous places in Nova Scotia, 
and one of the most accessible from Wolfville, i§ Blom- 
idon. The Cape is reached by a carriage-road, four-hours 
ride, through a country where fertile fields border the 
roadway, and where rustic life everywhere surrounds tho 
tourist. Sturdy women, with sunburned faces and sun- 
browned hands, swing the seythe and sickle, and handle 
the rake. J hey enide the plow, and follow side Dy 140 
with the men. 

Were 
height of Blomidon, or from the base of the cliff, the 


there an absence of pastoral views from the 
pastoral scenes and the landscape vistas all along the 
route are fully equal to compensate for the effort that 
must be made The summit of the 
bold headland discovers to the vision the fertile fields 
of the Cornwallis, where at flood-tide three rivers catch 


to reach the place. 


and reflect the sunbeams’ glory, each becoming a stream 
of lambent or at ebb of the tide, their empty 


beds remind one of Warner's remark 


sheen ; 
: ** How much water 
Three of these rivers being little more 
are seldom named—the Habitant, the Pe- 
reau and the Canard ; the Cornwallis and the Gaspereaux 
are names familiar. 


adds to a river!” 
than creeks, 


For miles around are the diked lands, and the farming 
districts that, in the time of harvest, are luxurious with 


—o 


ripened grain and other products, and Autumn field- 
flowers. 

At the foot of the cliff beat the surges of the Basin of 
Minas in deluges of wave-broken foam and spray ; or, if | 
the mother Bay— that of Fundy—is calm, the little Basin 
is also gentle in its ways, as it tenderly laves the base 
of the fir-crowned headland. 

Mineralogists delight in this region, for here they have 
discovered rich treasures consisting of amethyst, agate, 
opal, jasper, onyx, chaleedony, chabasite, and other vari- 
eties of precious stones. The riches of these amygda- 
loidal regions is rivaled by but one place ia the world, 
that of Mysore, India. 

No ordinary traveler, however, should go to Blomidon 
with the expectation of reaping a profitable harvest as a 
reward for his search for precious minerals. Tew others 
than mineralogists have been fortunate in securing good 
specimens, a reason being that the early spring-time alone 
reveals the gems. Many visit the place too late in the 
Summer, and spoils, if such there were a few months 
previous, have already been gathered. The ice -laden | 
currents have, during the Winter, ground ‘‘ with terribly 
abrading force at the base of the cliff, until the super- 
incumbent weight becoming too great, immense messes 
detached from above, and come crashing to the 
beach, opening up rich treasures to the mineralogist. 
Among the first visitors to the locality was De Monts, 
‘who, in company with Pontrincourt and Champdor, as 
carly as 1604, discovered great stores of jasper and ame- 
thysts, whieh were carried to France and presented to 
the King, who ordered the finest of them placed in the 
crown of state. Many are still to be seen in the museums 
of Paris. Of late years the attention of mineralogists, far 
and near, has been attracted to this place, until few 
cabinets in the New or Old World are without specimens 
from those grand old cliffs.” 

The town of Wolfville is not without interest. As the 
educational centre of the Baptist denomination, it pos- 
sesses an air of refinement and intelligence. The Acadian 
Seminary grounds and building will attract attention ; 
also the Horton Academy. It was while in a small 
church-yard, overlooking the water, that we were guided 
by a resident of the town to a stone column, that we 
might witness the place where were buried ‘six souls 
and two men who were lost in the Basin.” Poor fellows ! 
their little boat had been overturned by a sudden squall. 
The ‘‘six souls ” were residents of Wolfville ; the ‘‘two 
men” were from Gaspereaux, and were considered of 
little account; as in the Bible time ‘‘the Jews had no 
dealings with the Samaritans,” so the people of Wolfville 
had no dealings with the people of Gaspereaux. 


| 


are 


Windsor, one of the pretty towns of Nova Scotia, is | 


also one of the oldest towns in the Provinee. It is situ- 
ated at the confinence of the St. Croix and the Avon Riv- 
ers, the Indians calling it Pisiqnid, signifying the june- 
tion of two rivers. 

“From Windsor up the Cornwallis and down the An- 


| 
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napolis is the garden of Nova Scotia, rich in soil and 
mild in climate.” The familiar covered toll- bridge, 


¢ 
‘ 


v 


quarter of a mile in length, over the Avon River, that for 
thore than a half-century has afforded entrance and egress | 


for Windsor, having been destroyed by fire a year or 
more ago, has been replaced by a splendid iron bridge 
connecting ‘‘ classic Windor ” with the outlying country. 

This town of seven churches Haliburton calls the 
“capital of the Basin of Minas.” The town is pictur- 
esque. There is, at high-tide, the swiftly flowing river, 
and at low-tide the stupendous banks of mud; the out- 
lying meadows, the ship- building docks and sail - lofts 


| Mines. 
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along the river’s side, and the gypsum-beds white upon 
the hills. Not the least of the attractions that are pos- 
sessed by Windsor is the old home of Judge Thomas C. 
Haliburton (‘‘Sam Slick ”)—an antique, massive hoase, 


| with its spacious grounds, extended winding drive-w ays, 


and a profusion of foliage. 

At Windsor, in 1802, by the Royal Charter, King’s Col- 
lege, founded in 1788, was made a university ; thus it be- 
same the first university of British origin established in 
the Dominion. The beautiful grounds, one hundred 
acres in extent, are situated a mile out of town. In 
addition to the ordinary college buildings, there is a 
fine modern library and museum building, command- 
ing a grand view of the serpentine Avon and the Basin 
of Minas, and tho land that lies between and beyond. 
The collection of books numbers probably less than 
twelve thousand, nevertheless it is one of the largest in 
the Province. 

Beyond Windsor, there are but three places of specia 
note — one, a thriving manufacturing town on tlie St 
Croix River, bearing the name of Ellershouse, in honor 
of the man to whose single-handed energy and enter- 
prise is due its existence and prosperity ; the Mowat 
Uniacke Gold-mines, about three miles from the station 
of the and Bedford, at the head of the 
Basin. 

Halifax is less than two hours distant from Windsor. 
The way lies along shady woodlands, and beside minia- 
ture lakelets, to which the drooping foliage stoops and 
from which it drinks. Eight miles before reaching Hal- 
ifax, Bedford Basin, a magnificent sheet of water five by 
ten miles in extent, surrounded by a setting of hills, 
suddenly surprises, and should delight, the beholder. 
Righteous is the Halagonian’s glory in this. landlocked 
body of water, their favorite Summer resort, and the 
Mecea of Winter excursions, 

Throughout portions of the Province there are places 
that we have found that are as fruitful of romance as the 
shores of the Basin of Minas, They need a Longfellow 
and his poetic imagination ; then they, too, will spring 
into world-wide fame and favor. But for his epic, the 
land of Evangeline had remained-largely untraveled and 
obscure to others than residents of the surrounding re- 
gion, or to chance outsiders. 

Taking the Cumberland Coal and Railway Co.’s train at 
Spring Hill, which latter place is reached by the Inter- 
colonial Railway from Halifax, or St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, the traveler will experience a journey unlike any 
other to be found in the Provinee—an experience of in- 
teresting inconvenience. An opportunity en roule is af- 
forded to study the class of inhabitants who delve in the 


same name ;5 


mines. 
Here, on the north shore of the Basin, at the mouth 
of asmall river, in a strait connecting the Bay of Fundy 
with the Basin of Minas, is a hamlet, its inhabitants vari- 
ously estimated to number from twelve hundred to three 
thousand. 
. Arriving at Parrsborough, the place offers no marked 
attractions other than as a starting-point from which to 
visit several localities where there is beautiful scenery, 
good sport, and where recreation can be obtained. ‘Ihe 
town is of considerable importance. The lumber trade 
centres here, also the coal trade from the Spring Hill 
History tells us that Parrsborough was settled 
by Loyalists from Connecticut and Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, prior to the settlement of St. John, New 
Brunswick. Of the surrounding attractions, that most 
charming is found a little more than two miles distant, 
at Polowech Munegoo, or Partridge Island—an island at 
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flood-tide, a peninsula when the ebb leaves the long | evening light, or darkens its face tothe night. It em- 
beach exposed to view. It is for the most part free from | bodies almost every element which is necessary to make 
fog, or if fogs do come over from the Bay of Fundy, they | an attractive landscape. It is a natural panorama—hill, 
do not tarry long. Beyond the low grounds that form | woodland, bluff, islands, beautiful curving beaches and 
the neck of the peninsula, towering two hundred feet, a | coves, with a view far out upon the Bay of Fundy, with 
bold, majestic. forest-crowned bluff grows red in the ! its varying height and depth of tide. There are remains 


STUDY OF A HEAD. 


——*A simple face 
Unnoticed by the crowd, admired by few, 
And yet withal so fair, and pure, and true.” 
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of an old fort, of an old block-house, and graves of In- 
dians. Landward is the harbor of Parrsborough, and 
its harbor-light, its fertile fields and farms with goodly 
crops. There is a broad, gravelly, steeply sloping beach, 
that gracefully curves to woo lovers of the salt-sea bath. 
To the south is an expanse of water whose surf, during 
storm, ‘‘ murmurs broad and deep.” To the right, senti- 
nels of dark-red sandstone guard the entrance to the Bay 
of Fundy—Capes Sharp and Split. Their heads ever 
rise above the mists that frequently encircle their base 
and sides. Farther along, bit nine miles distant, the 
steep and lofty beetling cliff of Utkoguncheechor, or 
Blomidon, the throne of Glooscap, the divinity of the 
Miemacs, is ‘‘ draped with splendid lights and shadows ; 
and while the seams and surface of the cliff are strikingly 
plain in the sunlight, they are dark as the caverns in the 
shade.” Its base is washed by the sea with its restless 
voices ; its summit is crowned 
by steepled evergreens. Be- 
yond, the sylvan Avon winds 
through the broad intervale. 
To the east is Cobequid 
Bay. A dozen or more” miles 
distant, rise abruptly from the 
sea the group of peaks known 
as the Five Islands. These 
islands, picturesque and 
grand, should on no account 
be passed by without a visit. 
They can be reached by sail- 
boat, or by a carriage - road. 
Cruising about their base, one 
more remarkable than the 
other four stands in advance. 
“Owing to the constant ac- 
tion of the water thereon, it 
presents the curious phenom- 
enon of a leaning tower; and 
casting a dark, broad shade 
beneath, it seems as if ready 
to tumble into the sea, from 
the overhanging weight of the 
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oP summit.” These Five Islands 
Tt have their legends, credible 

i J 
aa —— and incredible. Indian tradi- 


tion tells us that they were 
formed from a few handfuls of 
earth thrown, to frighten the 
beaver, by Glooscap, the di- 
vinity of the Micmacs, the 
hollow remaining being the 
Basin of Minas. Moose Isl- 
and, the first and largest, is 
almost a mile long; it was so 
named because a venturesome 
elk once swam the channel, 
and there took up his resi- 
dence. Egg Island, lying 
next, was so called from the 
number of sea-birds’ eggs 
found on its southern cliffs. 
Pinnacle Island, taking its 
name from its outline, is sim- 
ply a tall mass of tower-shaped 
rock, The remaining two isl- 
ands are unnamed, and like 
the last - mentioned, are but 
broken heaps of sandstone. 
Some distance along, the main- 
land pushes out to the sea in a bold headland called, 
from its Jeonfiguration, Blue Sack. The facilities for 
bathing and boating are very good, and one never tires 
of darting about the islands in pleasant sail-boats, that 
are always at hand for excursionists. About a mile fur- 
| ther on, a sharp turn to the left, across a small wooden 
| bridge, and Colchester County is exchanged for the 
| County of Cumberland. 
Of course every one knows what became of Gabriel and 
| Evangeline and good old Father Félicie, in the charming 
epic written by Longfellow. What of their relatives ? 
We have found their descendants in Prince Edward 
| Island ; in the north-western part of New Brunswick, not 
far from the shores of the St. Lawrence ; in the north- 
west of Cape Breton Island, at a remote town called 
Cheticamp, a district containing but a little more than 
two thousand inhabitants. We have also found them 


PARTRIDGE ISLAND. 
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near the shore at the extreme south-west of Nova Scotia; 
and near Antigonish, on the southern side of George Bay, 
at Tracedic. <A‘ 


a wealthy monastery, in which most of the officiating 


this last named French village there is 


priests are Belvium monks: there is also a conveat of 
Sisters of Charity. 
The French - Acadians in Nova Scotia number nearly 
fifty thousand. 
‘ 


mouth County, in which county ‘‘ there are six centres 


They are an importaut clement in Yar- 


of French population, cach centre being marked by a 
cross - crowned church. These are, Eelbrook, Wedge, 
West Pabnico, Surette Island, Quinan and East Pubnico, 
of importance in the order that they are named. These 
settlements have all been formed by the returned exiles, 
and are over a hundred years old.”’ The exiles are thank- 
ful to live in peace and security, among the rocks of the 
western shore, generously allowed them by the despoil- 
ers of the last century. 

While the Acadians 
\ seattered among the population of some of the 
Of these ** Yarmouth has a large 


and an increasing Acadian population, some of whom are 


have settlements of their own, they 
have also 
more important towns. 
working their way to good position.”’ Tusket, also, lias a 
limited element of Acadian-French. 

Within an hour's drive of Yarmouth and Weymouth 
there are several settlements of Acadian ‘ toilers by the 
sea.” Of these, the largest parish, and the one first or- 


ranized, is at Lelbrook, from an Indian name, Ooptoma 


8 
goquin, meaning the place of cels Taken possession of 
by seven Acadians in 1767, the first Roman Catholic 
Church in Yatmouth County was that of St. Anne, built 
in 1784, the present edifice be ing the third erected. Eel 
brook’s population numbers between three thousand and 
four thousand; its territory occupies the land between 
the Argyle and the Tusket rivers, and reaches away to the 
base of the Blue Mountain. The Acadians of Eelbrook, 
also those of Pubnico and Clare, are chiefly descendant 
of the exiles who were sent to New England, but who 
were permitted to return to the Provinee in 1763. 
Eelbrook is a live place. Its church and convent, and 
its academy —‘‘ the most costly in the western counties ” 
—its mills and factories, and its agricultural industries, 
speak volumes for the energy of its inhabitants, and the 
influence of Father Manning, the parish priest. 
Pubnico and Wedge were settled about the same time, 
and are of importance next to Eelbrook, The former is 
reputed to have « just pride because of its superior dwell 
ings and their carefully kept surroundings. The I’rench 
name Pobameon, and the English variations of the In- 
dian Bogbumkook, have produced the following: Pom- 
micoup, Pobomeoup, Poumicoup, Pobomeon, Pugnico 
und Pubnico. The inhabitants of this variously named 
fishing-hamlet are, for the most part, Acadians belonging 
to the families of Amiro and D’Entremonts. They num- 
ber about three thousand persons, and they are evidently 
thriving agriculturists and successful fishing-folk. Not 
fur distant is Wedge, 


It is another Acadian settlement, peopled by returning 


whose Indian name is Nizigouziack. 
exiles, in 1767. A thousand and more inhabitants pos- 
sessing energy and thrift, and ever attaining to success 
in their undertakings, have inaugurated a graded school 
which schools are * better attended than in any 
other portion of the educational district.” About Eel- 
brook and Wedge is a limited extent of diked land 
with Salt Marsh and Chegoggin Marsh, are the 
The aggregate of 


KYSteln, 


which, 


ouly diked lands in Yarmouth County. 
these is not more than five hundred acres in extent. 
‘here is one other settlement—a small one—ou the At- 
lantic shore ; it is at Chezzetcook, a mile or two off the 
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, direct coach-road, and not more than twenty miles from 
Halifax. 
than ten thousand, Of this number, the larger portion 
are settled at or about Tignish. 


Prince Edward Island's Acadians number more 


Resembling a long and straggling village, Clare settle. 
ment, between Yarmouth and Sissiboo, extends for many 
miles along the shore of St. Mary's Bay. Clave and Kel. 
brook are desirable places to visit, if any one wishes ay 
intimate acquaintance with the ways of the Acadians, 
The people are law-abiding, hospitable, industrious, 
Not more 
pronounced in personal characteristics than other settle- 
ments, these two villages are specially named because of 
their convenience of access. 

The Island of Cape Breton is not without its French. 
Many still live on the banks of the 
also on the coast at Cheticamp they have 
At this latter place is one of 
the finest Roman Catholic churehes of stone in the Proy 


temperate, and in comfortable circumstances, 


Acadian refugees, 
Margaree ; 
large fishing-settlements. 


ince, These Cheticamp Acadians formerly made a prac- 
tice of visiting St. Paul’s Island, off Cape North, early 
each spring-time, that they might there obtain as booty 
the wreckage of vessels that had, during the previous 
Winter, been lost upon that barren and rocky island, 
Althongh primitive costumes do not exclusively prevail 
elsewhere, Cheticamp Here women 
with ruddy, smiling faces are incased in red kerchiefs, 


is an exception, 


bound round their heads, and they wear petticoats reach- 
ing only to the knees. The men are garmented in red 


Wooden 


, drawn by oxen, turn the soil; the women till t! 


blouses and short corduroys, or homespun. 
plow 
fields 
The Vrovince of New Brunswick numbers among its 
population nearly sixty thousand French Acadians. One 
of the chief settlements is on the St. John River, opposite 
Edmundston, nearly three hundred miles distant from 
St. John city. The southern limit of the settlement is 
entered soon after leaving Grand Falls. Situated upon 
the opposite side of the St. John, it extends ‘to the 
mouth of the St. l’rancis, and upon the Madawaska to 
Temiscouata Lake.” Of numerous miniature towns that 
compose this settlement, the chief is that of Madawaska, 
as also it is the centre of the Acadian settlement in that 
district. 

Irom the many surnames that appear in the French 
settlements, it is evident that the so-called French-Aca- 
dians are not of purely foreign origin, but that a consider- 
able amount of intermarriage has taken place, and that 
they are partially English in descent. Although in mod- 
ern times reciprocal marriages between the Acadians and 
Indians have become exceedingly rare, the early intimacy 
between the French settlers and the Indians extended so 
far as to cause intermarriage. These unions were, witli 
out exception, consummated between Acadian men and 
Indian women ; such marriages were considered highly 
honorable. The records of the country show that thi 80 
matrimonial contracts were made between some of the 
best Ire neh blood and that of the red women, Such 
unions were infrequent, consequently no influence upon 
complexions and features were noticeable among the 
French Acadians, 

We have seen these people, old and young ; have talked 
with them ; been into their homes, their churches and 
convents ; studied their habits of life and characteristics. 
In many instances we find to be as true to-day as it was 
in 1829 what ‘* Sam Slick ” said of them : ‘‘ The houses, 
the household utensils the foreign language and the 
uniform costume of the inhabitants excite surprise. 


Without ambition, living with frugality, they regulate 
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their life according to their means ; devoted to their an- 
cient worship, they are not divided by religious discord ; 
in fine, contented with their lot, and moral in their 
habits of life, they enjoy perhaps as much of happiness 
aud goodness as is possible in the frailty of human | 


nature.” 


A visit will convince: the curious that the Acadian of | 


to-day is by no means the mournful character that he is 
popularly supposed to be. The life led by these I’rench- | 
Acadians is a study, ‘‘A whole people having the same 
castoms, speaking the same language, and uniting in the 
same religion.” The steam-whistle may sound, the loco- | 
motive may shriek; they merely pull their Norman | 
hood-coverings tighter, mutter a little Sacré or two, and 
pursue the even tenor of their way ; 
at the tempestuous mode of living indulged in by ces 
The cross- crowned church of early 
Nova Scotian style of architecture is to-day a prominent 


drées d’ Anglais. 


feature in every village. *‘ Every parish has its chapel, 
aud every chapel its patron saint,” for the Acadians are 
devout Catholics and the long-robed abbé holds in their 
affections an equally honored place that he did hun- 


dreds of years ago. Near each church is the cemetery, 


meanwhile smiling | 


{he graves marked by simple little crosses, and faded im- | 


mortelles, and its little plot of carefully tended flowers. 
The curé’s residence is not far distant, and within sight 
always is found the free school. Tach parish is also pro- 
vided with an academy for higher education. Some of 
these buildings, notably those of Kelbrook and Mete- 
glian, would do credit t6 less unpretending localities, 

The people, as if loath to live in sight of the place of 
their banishment, settled, upon their return, in different 
aid far-separated districts, amidst surroundings which 
would cause them to forget the reality of the legend of 
Gabriel and Evangeline, which, ‘*taken as a whole, is 
no exaggeration, but the simple verity of historic truth.” 
Into the historic points we do.not venture to question. 
The story of the poem is from real life ; but romance, it 
is evident, was uppermost in the mind of the author, and 
hs landscape- painting in words is accurate, 

In the Acadian settlements there are evidences that 
education is not neglected. In the schools English is 
taught chiefly, but enough French is learned for ordi- 
nary need. They read English well, but they speak 
better. Their language is provincial Trench, 
rather than Parisian Molitre puts in the 
mouth of his Norman characters expressions that are 
sellom heard among the educated Frenchmen of to-day, 
but which are common in Nova Scotia. 

A male Acadian dresses as does his Saxon neighbor ; 


the younger the man, the nearer is he to the prevailing 


Trench 
or patois, 


style, ‘The elderly dame clings to her kerchief and her 
bright kirtles, as does to her old-fashioned 
ideas ; but do her best, she cannot induce her feminine 
grandchildren to follow ancient costumes, 


she other 
The younger 
eeneration believe in hats and feathers, and believe also 
in wearing them. They are quick to observe and clever 
to copy. In consequence, the stranger who thinks last 
year’s dress or hat good enough for a vacation-trip down 
Last would be considerably astonished to see prevalent 
very fair copies of her toilet, shortly after her departure, 

The wants of the Acadians are few and easily attained, 
Economy and simplicity are his characteristics. Ilis dis- 
position is cheerful and contented. He is ever hopeful, 
aud seldom depressed, The people are very hospitable, 
and fond of entertaining in their simple way. The form 
of amusement known as ‘‘ candy-pulling”’ is a great fa. 
vorite with the young people, but not always counte- 


uauced by the elders, who believe in keeping sundown 


JOKERS OUTWITTED. 


hours, and decidedly object to anything tending to turn 
night iuto day. 
casions, 


Wedding festivities are always great oc- 
Frown as they will, the old people must per- 
force submit to the inevitable furor attendant on the mar- 
riage of a son or daughter. In times of old, many days’ 
fun was enjoyed, but the clergy had to intervene and 
shorten the gratification, The ceremony at the church 
is generally performed at an early hour, the pastor warns 
the young couple against keeping other couples too late, 
and they are off for the rest of the day. With the wis- 
dom characteristic of the oflicers of the Roman a:my, the 
curé is not inquisitive as to how the affair turns out. 

But of all forms of amusement, a parish picnic presents 
the most salient points. Here 
made welcome and entertained most heartily. 


is where strangers are 
lor weeks 
previous, preparations are going on, It is a high holiday 
Iivergreens and banners trans- 
form a plain-looking field into a gorgeous Oriental booth. 
Early in the day come heavily laden carts, boats, teams 


, 
. 


for the neighborhood. 


of all sorts; by noon, the swings, fancy *2bles, candy- 
shops, syrup-dispensaries, table ticket-sellers, lottery of- 
ferers, square-dance platform —no rounds are allowed ; 
the fiddlers begin, and all are in full blast, while his 


long-coated reverence is everywhere, keeping everything 


| . . . 
| moving and all in order at one and the same time. 


| Good humor prevails ; every one smiles ; each one is in 


the tide of enjoyment; the young dancers lose no time, 
for minutes cost money. Sundown comes, and with it 
the end of the fun. There may be extra concerts by 
convent pupils ; illuminations and fire-works, should a 
church dignitary be present; but it is customary for 
the merry-makers to be safe at home shortly after dark. 
Then they, if young, begin to dream of the next year's 
picnic. 

As a rule, the young people are obedient when at 
home. Many of them find their way to the towns; free 
from restraint, they sometimes fall into the ways of their 
new associates, Like 
their ancestors, they are content with their babbling 
brooks of lives, leaving the tempestuous torrent business 
to others. Their farming does not amount to much, as a 
rule, for the Nova Scotian shores are rocky rather than 
earthy. They aro great politicians, as well as ‘ Blue- 
noses.”” They have representatives in both Ilouses, and 
in the Government of the Province. 

Time may work changes among them. 


They are then hard to manage. 


d 


Thcir conserv- 
ative habits will at least retard his ravages. Quietly and 
peacefully do they live and move, willing to let live, satis- 
fied to live themselves with little. Good neighbors, loyal 
citizens, the Acadians seem to have a strong belief that 
they will attain once more their pre-eminence in their 
beloved Acadia, Should that time come, théy will show 
that the lessons of adversity are not thrown away. The 
times are tolerant now, as they were not of old ; people 
know each other, and knowing, agree to differ on some 
points, and to unite in others, especially in those that 
tend to build up a love of country. Their 
though slow, is sure, 


progress, 


) 
‘ 


JOKERS OUTWITTED, 


Amona the frequenters of a well-known Parisian res- 
taurant was a certain methodical personage, who dined 
there every day, and always at the same table, which the 


| proprietor, with a due regard for so regular a customer, 


| specially reserved for him. 


Once, however, by some mis- 


take cf the waiter, he found, on arriving, his usual place 
already occupied by a stranger; and, inwardly fretting 
at the disappointment, entered into conversation with 
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the mistress of the establishment, who presided at the 
counter, and awaited the intrader’s departure as pa- 
tiently as he could. The latter seemed in no hurry, for, 


after consulting the bill of fare, he ordered another dish | 


and a fresh bottle of wine ; seeing which the habitué, who 
would rather have gone without his dinner than taken 


any place but his own, resolved at all hazards to get rid | 


of the unwelcome guest, and addressing the dame du 
comptoir in a low tone, inquired if she knew who the 
individual at his table was. 

‘**Not io the least,” she replied ; ‘‘ this is the first time 
he has been here.” 

**And ought to be the last,” he significantly remarked, 
‘if vou knew as much as I do,” 

“Why, who is 
he ?” 

“The execntion- 
er of Versailles !” 

** Mon Dieu !” ex- 
claimed the terri- 
fied dame du comp- 
toir; and, calling 
her husband, im- 
parted to him the 
information she 
had just received. 

‘““Make out his 
bill,” he said, ‘‘and 
countermand what 
he has asked for. 
He must not stay 
here, or we shall 
lose every custom- 
er we have.”’ 

Whereupon, 
armed with the 
document in ques- 
tion, he presently 
crossed the room to 
where the stranger 
was sitting, and in- 
quired if he were 
satisfied with 
dinner. 

“Pretty well,’’ 
was the 
“but the service 
might be quicker. 
Why don’t the y 
bring what I or- 
dered ?” 

** Monsieur,” re- 
plied the ¢traifenr, 
assuming an air of 


TM 
Mi 


Why 


his 


answer, 


You, so mucH!” 


VICARIOUS. 
(At the Ferry.) 


Trasible Old Gent (who is just a second too late) 
Fair Stranger (who feels the same, but dares not 


importance, ‘‘IT am compelled to say that your presence | 


here is undesirable ; and that I must request you to leave 
my house as soon as possible, and on no account to set 
foot in it again.” 

“What on earth do you mean ®” 
guest. 

“You must be perfectly aware,” continued the other, 
“that your being seen here is most prejudicial to me, 
and 7 

“Speak plainly, man!” impatiently interrupted the 
stranger, 
to be.” 

**Parbleu ! you know as well as I do. 
of Versailles !” 


**Ah ! and pray who is your authority for this ?” 


asked his astonished 


“‘T insist on being told who you imagine me 


The executioner 


JOKERS OUTWITTED. 


“That gentleman,” replied the proprietor of the res 
| taurant, pointing to the Aubimé at the counter, who was 
beginning to feel uneasy as to the result of his “‘ joke.” 

‘*Indeed !” said the stranger, raising his voice so as to 
be distinctly heard by all present; ‘‘ that gentleman has 

informed you that I am the executioner of Versailles! 
Well, he ought to know ; for two years ago it was my 
painful duty to brand him !” ; 

With these words, uttered in a tone of complete indif- 
ference, he laid the amount of his reckoning on the table, 
and, without deigning even to glance at his would-be 
mystifier, walked out of the room, leaving the latter to 
dine with what appetite he might. 

The following anecdote, which may cr may not be true, 
is at any rate too 
good to be omitted. 
That incorrigible 
Jarceur and prae- 
tical joker Romien, 
subsequently Pre- 
fect of La Dor- 
dogne, had _ been 
dining one evening 
at the Trois Fréres ; 
and, while enjoying 
a digestive stroll 
under the arcades 
of the Palais Royal, 
entered one of tho 
numerous jewelers’ 
shops, and pointing 
to some watches in 
the window, grave- 
ly asked the pro- 
prietor what they 
were. On being 
informed, ‘‘Ah,” 
said he, ‘and pray, 
what are they in- 
tended for ?” 

“They tell the 
hour.” 

‘“Indeed ! and 
do they always go 
on ticking like that, 
monsieur ?” 

“Certainly, if 
they are wound up 
regularly,” 

**How is that 
done ?” continued 
the mystifier, with 
an assumption of 
intense interest. 

‘Simply by introducing a key into this hole, and turn- 
ing it until it stops.” 

‘Wonderful ! and when ought one to wind up a watch, 
monsieur ?” 


‘CONFOUND AND D—— 
express it)—‘‘OH, THANK 


‘* Every morning.” 
‘Ah, and why not every night ?” 
‘- Because,” replied the jeweler, with a low bow, “ 


"? 


night, M. Romieu, you are generally tipsy ! 


at 


Frvearity may be termed the daughter of prudence, 
the sister of temperance, and the parent of liberty. He 
that is extravagant will quickly become poor, and pov- 

| erty will enforce dependence and invite corruption. 
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“I Was INDIGNANT, AND PROCEEDED TO CARRY OUT THE SCHEME OF VENGEANCE UPON WHICH I HAD DECIDED.” 


THE TWIN-CABIN CLAIMS. 
By CHARLES MorEAU HARGER, 
Cuarrer IL. 
Tr was a foolhardy undertaking for two lone ‘“ female | we became discouraged with the miserable pittance that 
women,” with no friend of the other sex to protect and | we were receiving as country school-mistresses in Cen- 


care for them ; but what did Hettie or I care ? When ! tral Illinois, and determined to seek our fortune upon 
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the plains of Kansas, we did it with a determination to 


succeed that was sure to carry us to victory. 

It was a choice morsel that Mme. Gossip had to mas- 
ticate when the story of our proposed Western trip first 
circulated in Pinckneyville. 

““What do you think !’ said the petite little dress-maker 
to Mrs. Lawyer Huggins. 
selves, too.” 

“Yes,” responded Mrs. Huggins, who never had a 
good word for woman, child or man, ‘I s’pect they 
think they'll get husbands out among them Westerners, 
who don’t see no women ; but they needn’t think they 
can fool ’em; for Huggins he says that them Kansas 
chaps is just as smart as lightnin’, and they won’t be 
took in by such schemin’ old maids as Sairey and Het.” 

That is a sample of dozens of conversations that took 
place in the little country town, always so prolific of com- 
ment, and all on account of our proposed ‘‘ new depart- 
ure,” as the merchants say. 

Hettie and I had tanght in the country and village 
schools of the county for four years since leaving school 


ourselvcs. We were situated alike, in that both of us were | 


orphans, and both had similar tastes. We had formed a 
close chum-like friendship, and had more than a thou- 
sand times vowed eternal love and mutual confidence. 

When, therefore, I read in a New York paper of the 
chance that there was to take up desirable claims on the 
prairie frontier, and how in a few years the quarter-sec- 
tions, costing the sesilers nothing, would be worth what 
seemed to us small fortunes, of course I confided the 
plan that my fertile brain formulated to Hettie. 
did not at first seem to favor the scheme. 

*“* What,” she urged, ‘‘ would we do if we were to get 
sick away out on a lonesome plain, with nobody around ?” 

**Do ?” was my ready response. ‘‘ Send for a doctor, 
to be sure. But you need not think we are going many 
miles from a settlement. We are going to take up some 
land near a town, and then we will have friends and 
assistance near at hand—don’t you see ?” 

She saw. She saw it so well and so favorably, that two 
weeks after our Spring terms of school closed you might 
have observed us riding westward, very tearful, but very 


determined — bound on a fortune-quest far toward the | 


foot-hills of the Rockies. 

The broad Mississippi was passed ; the rushing Mis- 
souri was left behind ; the hilly acres of Eastern Kansas 
took their rapid panorama-course across our car-window 
view ; the great wheat-belt was duly admired and watched 
as it faded into the eastern horizon. At last we alighted 
at a little town that was composed chiefly of a hotel, a 
land-office and a depot. We had reached the seat of war. 

It was not quite what we expected, but we made the 
best of it, and after a confidential talk with the land- 
agent, who was one of the most optimistic men I ever 
knew, felt as if really we were pretty well located. 

I will pass over the vexatious look for claims ; how 
this one was too hilly, and that too level ; how this was 


too far from town, and that had a prior claim upon it— | 


but at last we found a suitable situation. 

Two quarter-sections lay side by side, near to the rail- 
road station and the town. A little stream curled its way 
through the tract, and its banks were lined with graceful 
cotton-woods and box-elders, while here and there were 
rugged banks, and even a tiny precipice or two, with the 
coolest of springs gushing from their bases, and losing 
their waters in the flood of the ‘* Quite ro- 
mantic,” Hettie pronounced it. On these claims we fixed 
our choice. 


stream. 


TWIN-CABIN 


‘‘Sarah Hatfield and Hettie | 
Gerow is a-goin’ way out to Kansas to live ; all by their- | 


She | 


CLAIMS. 


One of us entered a claim for a quarter-section, and 
the other for its neighbor, and we built a ca>din with twe 
rooms exactly on the line between, so that each of us 
lived on her own plantation, and yet was only in the next 
| room of the same house as her friend. It was fulfilling 
the law, and was wonderfully amusing for us. Iettie 
would come to my side of the cabin on a visit, and I 
would pass the threshold of the door in the partition 
the call. The ‘'T'win-cabin Claims” were 

unique in their way, and we settled down to live out the 
| required few months of residence, after which we would 
| receive from the Government a title to the lands. 
| We had searcely got more than settled when there 


and return 


| arose upon the horizon of our happiness a cloud some- 
what larger than a man’s hand, but similar in shape, 

It was the very date of Hettie’s twenty-third birthday, 
and I, who was six months older, had dressed up in my 
**Sunday best,” and made a formal call upon her, con- 
gratulating her on reaching so auspiciously this mile- 
stone of life. While we were talking and laughing and 
crying a little, for we were just a bit homesick, there was 
a knock at the door—at my door—and I hastily went 
home to greet the caller, whom I supposed to be a neigh- 
bor bringing us the weekly mail. 

I was right. As I opened the door, the sight of Johnnie 
Spanler, the lank, long and lean son of the nearest set- 
| tler, presented itself. John was just budding into man- 
| hood, and an incipient gallantry prompted him to do us 
many little favors that were highly appreciated, though 
not in the way that he seemed to expect. 


**T brought yeh yer mail,” he annnounced, with a mon- 
strous grin intended to be patronizing. 

“I’m sure I thank you very much, Mr. Spanler. Were 
there no letters ?” was my reply. 

‘*No, mum, nothin’ but them papers. Pap ‘lows that 
you folks git more mail ’n anybody in Sunnyside.” 

*‘Oh, I don't know; we don’t get very much.” 

‘““We only gits one paper, veh know —the Weekly 
I tell yeh, though, it’s all read through when 
it does come.” 

**T don’t doubt it, Mr. Spanler; and perhaps you get 
more good from it than we do from all our magazines 
and papers.” 

** Well I don’t care much fer papers nohow. I'd rather 
have some good guns, like those fellers up the creek has 
got.” 

** What fellows ?” 

“Why, didn’t you know ?’—and the gaping mouth 
puckered for a whistle of astonishment. ‘‘ Pap ‘lowed 
that they was friends of your’n, fer they’ve squatted on 
your claims.” 


Boomer. 


‘Oh, Hettie,” I called, ‘‘ Johnnie says some villains 
have come on our claims and are going to drive us off.” 
**T didn’t say nothin’ of the kind. 
your land, and I guess they be. 


I said they was on 
They’ve put up a little 
cabin, and have got some of the nicest guns! Oh, my! 
Tt will shoot——” 

I didn’t care anything about the gun’s shooting qual- 
ities, and interrupted him with : 

‘‘Where are they, and what are they like ?” 

‘Are they rough ?” timidly put in Hettie, who had 
made her appearance. 

‘They're right up in the next bend of the creek, and 
they’ve got a dog with ’em, and they’re not very rough 
I didn’t get very close to ’em, but I think not, from the 
way they walk ; and they’ve got some of the best guns 
that you-—””__ * 

‘*Oh, merey ! what will they do ?” put in Hettie, ap- 
| pealing to Johnnie. 


there’s one shotgun that is a daisy. 


] 
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“Oh, they'll shoot dandy, I tell yeh ; they’re the best 
guns that’s ever been seen in these parts.” And he rode 
off, serenely unconscious of the cause of our anxiety, and 
so excited over these new specimens of his only idols, 
guns, that he entirely forgot to mention to his parents or 
any one else the state of affairs at our cabin. 

‘What can we do?” appealed Hettie, when he was 
‘These men are probably claim-jumpers, and in- 
They do such things out 


gone. 
tend to drive us off our lunds., 
here, you know.” 

‘* But how can they ?” I asked. ‘* We got here first.” 

“‘T know; but they can fix up a claim against ours, and 
swear that we were here second ; or they can scare us off 
some way, or—or—something.” 

And the girl began to cry, as if all the world were sink- 
ing from her grasp. 

‘*Nonsense ! You booby, do you suppose we are going 
to be scared by them ? We have rights, and we will 
stand up for them. Just you see if we don’t hold our 
own on this ramch.” 

I really talked more bravely than I felt, for I wanted to 
strengthen Hettie, 

It did brighten her up a little, and she said ¢ 

‘You had better go to town this afternoon and see 
about it.”” , 

**To town ? For what ?” 

** To see a lawyer and the constable, and such things.” 

‘Why should we want a lawyer ? There isn’t but one 
in town, and he is such a rascal that I wouldn’t trust 
him to defend a horse-thief; and as for a constable, there 
isn’t such a person. Remember that we are ‘out West’ 
now, and must fight our own way. We must take things 
into our own hands, and if we can’t protect our property 
ourselves it won’t be protected, I can tell you, for the 
town-folks won’t help us,” 

This v'ew of the case rather startled Hettie, and she 
asked, timidly : 

‘What shall we do ?” 

** Well, we'll reconnoitre first, and get the lay of the 
land, and then decide what steps to take.” 

So that August afternoon, about sunset, you might 
have seen two young women walking stealthily along the 
stream toward the site of the rival camp. At last they 
rounded the clump of cotton-woods that hid the upper 
part of their claims from view at their cabins, and there 
stood, in verity—in the midst of the rich acres of the 
creek bottom-lands, flanked on every side by the lusty 
prairie-lands that rose and fell in long, sweeping curves 
of green, and outlined against the flushing, twilight- 
painted west—a tiny house, rude in structure, without 
ornament and homely, but still 1 house—and apparently 
upon their land. 

“The scoundrels |’ I muttered ; ‘‘ we’ll show ’em how 
to impose on two unprotected females. You stay here, 
Hettie, and watch, while I go and clean their old shanty 
out !” 

‘*Oh, Sarah, you don’t mean it!” said my frightened 
companion, 

‘*Mean it ? of course I mean it. 
you hear or see ’em coming.” 

‘But I can’t whistle.” 

‘Yell, then. They ain’t at home now, and I’m going 
to give them a warning.” 

I kept in the line of trees until nearly opposite the 
eastle which I proposed to storm; and then, satisfied 
that it was not occupied, walked boldly to it. 

The door yielded to a little pushing, and I stood in- 
sile, It was a man’s room—one could easily see that. 
No woman’s hand had arranged the contents, A stove, 


Now, you whistle if 


ja bed, arude table and a cupboard, with a few rough 
chairs and two trunks, completed the furnishing, A gun 
stood in one corner, and gun-tools were scattered over 
the table. On the wall was a map of the county, with 
our claims marked distinctly in blue pencil—proof pos- 
itive to my mind that these invaders had deliberately 
planned to drive us out. 

I was indignant, and proceeded to carry out the scheme 
of vengeance upon which I had decided. The chairs 
were hurled from the door with all the force I could 
muster. The gun went through the window, and found 
a resting-place in the rank grasses beyond. Pots, ket- 
tles, pans, bedding and table-cloth followed suit, and 
then the trunks came in for their treatment. One was 
locked and I could not open it, so I was forced to leave it 
unmolested, but the other offered a tempting chance for 
spoliation, I threw the clothes it contained out of the 
door-way, noticing as I did so that they were unusually 
fine and most jauntily cut ; a box of papers I had not the 
heart to disturb, but I opened it, and saw lying just be- 
neath the cover two photographs. These I slipped into 
my pocket, and writing in my boldest hand on the cover 
of the box, ‘‘ Trespassers Beware !” I surveyed the situa- 
tion. 

Frightened by the scene of desolation just visible in 
the gathering darkness, I ran to the line of trees which I 
had followed, and then turned my footsteps toward the 
place where Hettie had been left on guard. When I 
reached the place [ looked eagerly for her well-known 
figure, but she was not there. I called her, but there 
was no answer, 

I was alone in the midst of the dusking prairie, with a 
long fringe of foliage behind me, and wide, swelling bil- 
lows of dark grass stretching away on every side, until 
they seemed to reach to the twinkling points of light 
which gemmed the blue dome beyond. 


with lightning steps, to our cabin. It was dark. I en- 
tered, but no Hettie was there. I lighted the lamp and 
waited. I imagined all sorts of things that might have 
happened to her, from being carried off by Indians to 
going insane and wandering away into the timber. All 
theories were put to flight, however, when an hour later 
there was a quick step on the path outside, and Hettie, 
panting for breath, and so excited as to be actually trem- 
bling, stood before me. 

I drew her into the room, and seated her in the easiest 
chair, before attempting to get a word from her. Then, 
having as I thought waited long enough, I ejaculated : 

‘* Where in the world did you go ?’ 

‘* Wait a minute and I'll tell you,” was the reply. 

Perforce I waited. 

When she had recovered her composure somewhat, she 
began : 

**T waited there for you ever so long, and getting tired, 
T wandered around through the trees. Suddenly I heard 
a noise. I thought it was one of those horrid men, 

though I guess now it was only a rabbit. Anyhow, I 
| 


“raPTER IT. 
FRIGHTEN, vaviwa und trembling, I mado my way, 


ran as hard as I could away from it, for we wouldn’t have 
been caught for worlds, would we ?” 
‘Of course not,’ I assented. 
| ‘‘ Well, I ran and ran till I came to the bank of the 
creek. I must have got bewildered, or I would not have 
gone so far. But as soon as I reached the creek I knew 
where I was, and I followed along the stream in this di- 
‘ rection. It was almost dark, on account of the trees and 
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brush, and I had to go slowly. As I came out of a clump 
of cotton-woods, what do you think I saw ?” 

“The men ?” I suggested. 

“Yes, but not at first. I saw a light down under the | 
bank. Iwas afraid to go near it, but finally I crept up 
to the bank and peeped over. There were the two men 
that Johnnie told us about, digging in the rocks, They 
had their backs toward me, and there was a great bonfire 
burning in the door of a big cave in the bank. The cave 
was nearly as large as this house. I didn’t dare stay any 
longer, but got up and came home as fast as I could.” 

It can be imagined what an excitement this recital 
caused in our little cabin. All sorts of theories as to the 
men’s probable occupation at the cave were advanced, 
but none were satisfactory. Finally Hettie exclaimed : 

“T've got it! They're digging for gold. They have 
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long and eager council of war. 
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Hettie was for abandon- 
ing the claims and going back to town, or back East. I 


' thought we should stay, and, if necessary, invoke the 


strong arm of the law to help us, for I believed that there 
was a fortune in store for somebody over by the creek. 

While we were thus talking, Johnnie Spanler broke in 
upon us. 

‘‘Oh, say,” were his first words, ‘‘you know them 
men w’at we was a-talkin’ about ?” 

‘Yes, yes,” said we.. ‘* What of them ?” 

‘Oh, something awful happened last night at their 
cabin. They was somebody broke in while the men was 
away, and just tore things up terrible. The stuff is all 
thrown out-of-doors, and tables is thrown over, and every- 
thing is justy topsy-turvy.” 

Of course we expressed great astonishment. 
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fonnd indications of it, and are going to take these claims 
_. get rich out of them.” 

“It certainly must be something like that,” I agreed. 

“I wish I could have seen tieir faces,” said Hettie. ‘I 
would like to know how they look.” 

I thought of the photographs which I had put in my 
pocket when ransacking the enemy's cabin. I took them 
out, and we pored over them. 

“Well, if they look like that, we may as well give up,” 
ejaculated Hettie, wearily. 

It was rather a disappointing outlook. The photo- 
graphs were those of two unprepossessing miners about 
fifty years old. They were unkempt, stern-faced and for- 
bidding. We had plainly two very hard cases to deal 
with. What should we do? 

We came to no determination that night regarding our 
future course of action, but the next day there was a 


“And the men is fearful mad,” he went on. ‘‘ They 
swear that they'll kill the one w’at done it; an’ they will, 
too.” 

Hettie came a little closer to me, as if to protect me. 

“Whatever will we do?” she queried, when the boy 
was gone. 

“Do? Do nothing for a day or two yet. It may be 
necessary to make another raid,” was my answer. 

‘*No, we won't,” she replied, emphatically. ‘‘ Not 
another time do I stir from this cabin after night-fall.” 

‘‘Well, we will stay here awhile, and see what hap- 
pens. If the men take the hint and get off our land, all 
right. If they don’t, and intend to take our rights away 
from us, we will show them that we are not to be im- 
posed upon, even if we are women.” 

I stamped my foot a little, as I uttered the last sen 
tence in a tragical tone of voice, and felt that the thing 
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was svttle] so far as we were concerned, even if we did 
haven eonple of old curmudgeons to deal with. 

Aud We staid. 

Several days went by—such days as only Kansas, glo- 
rious ‘‘sunny Kansas,” can produce. The cerulean hue 
of the sky seemed like a canopy of paradise. The sun, 
Here 
and there, like scattered sheep, fluffy masses of white 
drifted lazily and threw their shadows upon the plain, 
but that was all. 
with every day. 


in its long course, encountered but few clouds. 


The heat was intense, and increased 
At last, on the fourth day from that 
of our adventure, the time having passed with no sight 
of our neighbors, and with no visits except from our 
mail-carrier, John, there was a change. The light breeze 


definable air of anticipation observant everywhere. The 
death-like stillness seemed a forerunner of some terrible 
disaster to follow. 

About noon the sky, which had been perfectly clear, 
showed numerous cloud-masses drifting northward. Two 
liours thereafter they were so numerous as to make almost 
astratum. At the same time there was observed in the 
north-west a feathery mass of clond rising like a rainbow 


above the long billows of the prairie. When it had risen 
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I leaped down the bank, and followed Hettie into the 
As I entered the inviting refuge I saw by a flish of 
lightning that Hettie was not alone; there were other 
persons in the cave—our neighbors, the claim-jumpets, 
lad also come there for safety. At least, I supposed it 


cave, 


_ was they, and I was soon confirmed in my belief by de. 


velopments. 
**Come in, miss,” I heard a pleasant voice say, and a 

strong hand was extended to me to assist my ascent into 

the cave. 

was no time for words. 


There We crouched back 


against the rear wall and listened to the roar outside, 


which had now become terrific. Sticks, stones, clumps 


of grass and other débris gathered by the storm went 
which had been blowing died away, and there was an in- 


a few degrees, there was seen below it a dark purplish | 


storm-cloud, frightful in its distinctness, with lightnings 
flashing hither and thither across its face, and seeming 
like somw Sezrible giant coming from his I ir in the north 
to sweep poor mortals from the face of the earth. 


And all the time the upper clouds drifted on north- | 


\“ ard 

Farther rose the storm-cloud, which had turned to a 
greenish-black, and was reaching around into the west. 
lt was being affected by the north-bound current. 

**Oh, what shall we do ?—what shall we do ?” sobbed 
Hettie. ‘It is a eyelone, and we shall be killed !” 

** Be quiet, child,” I commanded, with some of my old 
** Let me think.” 

Thinking did uo good. I was convinced that a terrible 
storm, if not a cyclone, was upon us, and I feared lest 
our little frame cottage might not stand the shock. 
sun was long ago hidden. 


school-room asperity. 


The air had a copper color, 
From the fearful tumblings 
the 
{i iffy clouds—it was plain that there was a mighty wind- 
foree connected with the atmospheric disturbance, + 

The two currents were meeting. Even now the lighter 
clouds began to take a long, sweeping, circular motion 
In a moment the child of the con- 
fiict, the cyclone or tornado, would be born, and then it 
was death to him who stood in its path. 

** Hettie,” said I, discouragingly, ‘‘ we must stay here 
and take the storm, and trust in God.” 

**No, no,” she cried, with a sudden enthusiasm ; “* let’s 
go to the cave. 


and the wind was rising. 
uid whirlings of the advance couriers of the storm 


irom west to south. 


I know the way.” 

And she started off without waiting for an answer. To 
be sure—why had I not thought of it ?—the settler's ref- 
uge is his cellar ; the cave would save us. 

[ followed Hettie’s flying footsteps the best I could, 
and we’ made the half-mile that lay before us in remark- 
able tinie, if I do say it. We were none too quick, for 
just.ag we reached the bank there came the first deafening 
peal, of thunder, and while Hettie plunged down the de- 
clivity T looked back and saw the black cloud almost upon 
us. “The whirling motion of the mass was a hundred-fold 
intensified, ‘and the dreaded funnel dropping down close 
to the earth, away to the south-east, while the air was 
[lled with the sullen roar of the approaching whirlwiud, 
end it was almost as dark as night, 


doing some hunting while here, 


a malicious persecution the other night. 


The | 


| our neighbors. 


whirling past the mouth of the opening, and the stream 
was lashed into froth. In a few moments the sound 
ceased, and the rain came pouring down with a fury that 
made one fear a second flood. It did not merely fall—it 
was driven down in great sheets of cold, blue water min- 
gled with globes of hail. 

‘* Well, the worst is over,” said one of our compan 
10nS8. 

‘** Yes,” put in the other, ‘‘and Iam glad there was a 
good thick stratum of earth over—over us, I mean.” 

‘*There, Frank, this is no time for puns,” was the re- 
partee of the first speaker. ‘Life is a solemn reality 
now.” 

Hettie and I were a little hysterical, and could not re- 
strain a laugh. 

‘*T suppose, ladies, we have the pleasure of meeting 
Frank and I were considering the ad- 
visability of calling upon you without an introduction. 
By the way, let us introduce ourselves. This is my 
friend, Frank Gaines, of Gainesville, Ohio, and I am 
Mack®Clark, of the same State.” 

Hettie was equal to the occasion, and as it was getting 


| light in the cave, though raining hard outside, she court- 


esied very low, and said : 

** We, too, have considered the advisability of calling 
upon you” (she gave me a comical side-glance), ‘and 
now take pleasure in introducing ourselves. This is Miss 
Sarah Hatfield, of Pinckneyville, Illinois, and I am Hettie 
Gerow, of the same place.” 

Mr. Gaines drew an old log near to the door of the 
cavern, and we all sat down, I was surprised to see two 
young men, cultured and scholarly in appearance, in- 
stead of the two old ruffians whose pictures I had. 

‘You have, I suppose, taken up claims ?” was the first 
remark of the gentleman who had assisted me to enter the 
refuge, 

** Yes,” I answered, and then related to him briefly our 
history. 

** Frank and I have no hopes of making a fortune,” he 
answered. ‘We are just loose from college, taking a 
post-graduate ramble in search of geological specimens 
for our already somewhat extensive collections, and are 
Both of us intended re- 
turning home soon, to enter upon our law practice. We 
would have already have done so but that we thought we 
found indications of a spring of mineral water in this 
bluff, and we have investigated sufficiently to be sure of 
it. There is a fortune here for somebody. We met with 
Some one rifled 


our cottage, but took from us nothing but a couple of 
photographs of Frank and me, which represented us ¢« 
costume as we attended a mask ball last Winter. 
thing was badly overhauled, though.” 
Hettie and I could say nothing. 
' nothing to say. 


Every- 


Indeed, there was 


ai. __, ie 


went up to the sod of the bank. The sky was crystal 
clear, and a crisp breeze was following the storm, which 
was far off to the south-east. 

We cleared the brush and came out upon the prairie. 
In vain did we look for our cabins. Not a vestige of 
either one was left. The tornado had borne away on its 
pinions every board and nail of both, and the virgin earth 
was as free from the print of man as it was when Adam 
left paradise. 

There was nothing to do but to set out for town, and a 
happy walk it was, after all, I and Mack took the lead, 
and Hettie and Frank followed. We chatted, laughed 
and enjoyed ourselves, and the few miles were soon 
gone over. When we had reached the town and were 
shown to our room, Hettie and I, the first words the 
dear girl said after the door was closed were, ‘‘ Oh, Sarah, 
ain't they just splendid ?” 

What the gentlemen thought of us I have no means of 
knowing, but this is certain: we had no lack of company 
during our stay in the little Western city. 

We did not stay long. The mineral springs were on 
our claims, and promised so well, that Hettie and I pur- 
chased the land of the Government, though we had to 
borrow a little money from the hateful loan-agent. 

And then all four of us returned to our homes on the 
east side of the Father of Waters. In the Spring we re- 
turned, but by that time there were really only two of 
us, for Hettie and I spoke of Frank and Mack as ‘our 
husbands. 

The Twin-cabin Claims have proven a bonanza to us, 
and we have never regretted the adventures of that Sum- 
mer. We do regret, Hettie and I, the spoliation of our 
neighbors’ cabin, though they do not yet know the per- 
petrators of the deed—and never will. I cannot look 
upon two faded photographs of rough miner-like men, 
as the pictures lie securely hidden in the recesses of my 
burean, without a blush. I have often thought I would 
destroy them, and perhaps some day I shall. 


R.S.V.P. 

How FseEQUENTLY in by-gone days will many of my 
readers have regarded with mingled feelings these four 
significent eattieds in the corner of billets of invitation 
R.S.V.P.! Yes ; but if it 
didn’t please you? Suppose the invitation were one (as 
will sometimes happen) you would rather have ignored 
than distinctly accepted or refused ? The words appar- 
ently carried a conditional meaning ; but, as a matter of 
fact, custom had made them imperative. Therefore, you 
were compelled to make your decision, though you had 
good reasons, perhaps, for wishing to avoid it. And, as 
a direct refusal might prove inconvenient, an acceptance 
was forced upon you—an acceptance which you penned 
with a spasm of reluctance, knowing that it would expose 
you, in all human probability, to various kinds of mental, 
moral or physical suffering. R.S.V.P.! Letters which 
looked so inoffensive, and yet, beneath the surface, were 
80 full of horrid possibilities ! An invitation to dine with 
the Montmorency Browns, perhaps — and you would ra- 
ther have placed your best front tooth at the mercy of 
an advertising dentist! If you could but have escaped 
the necessity of committing yourself, how thankful you 
would have been! But no, R.S.V.P., and you were com- 
pelled to please. You did not care to offend them de- 
liberately—you can pass by a man without stepping on 
his toes !—and were reduced, to ‘‘ accept with pleasure,” 
knowing all the time that Brown’s dinner w ould give you 


** Répondez, s'il vous plait 


RSVP. 


When the rain had stopped, we left the cavern and | a fit of dyspepsia, and Brown’s guests an attack of the 
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blues. 

There are a good many people, by the way, to whom 
one would like to address one’s self if the letters R.S.V.P. 
still retained their arbitrary character. To the politicians 
for instance, in some such strain as this: ‘* My Dear 
Str,—What are the principles which really actuate you in 
your public life? Are you possessed with a sincere de- 
sire for your country’s good, or are you thinking only of 
self-advancement ? You make constant use of certain 
party watchwords—do you honestly believe in the party 
creeds they embody? R.S.V.P.” One would be aston- 
ished, I fancy, if the invitation called forth a really candid 
reply. Then there is the popular man of letters, One 
would like to say to him: ‘‘My Dear Sm,—A large 
number of persons of more or less (generally less) intel- 
lect hang upon your words as if they were the oracular 
utterances of a prophet. Are you conscious of the respon- 
sibility that thus devolves upon you? You remember 
what Lord Lyttelton says of Thomson —that he had 
never written ‘one line’ which, dying, he would wish to 


blot’? When your time comes, my friend, can as much 
be said of you? You have not forgotten Milton’s noble 
words : ‘LT invoke the Almighty to witness that I never, 


at any time, wrote anything which I did not think agree- 
able to truth, to justice, and to piety; nor was I ever 
prompted by the influence of ambition, by the lust of 
lucre or of praise.’ My dear sir, can you adopt these 
words—can you make them fully and fairly your own? 
R.S.V.P.” Then, to the divine, one might write ; ‘‘ My 
Dear Sir,— Do you sincerely believe what you preach ? 
Do you keep back nothing from your flock? Have you 
no secret excuses, equivocations, limitations? Are you 
inspired by a simple wish to help your fellow-men to live 
pure and beautiful and holy lives, and do you double the 
effect of your teaching by the force of your example ? 
‘God Himself is Truth,’ says Milton; ‘in propagating 
which, as men display'a greater integrity and zeal, they 
approach nearer to the similitude of God, and possess a 
greater portion of His love.’ Is this your case? R.S8.V.P.” 
In like manner one might question Dives as to the use he 
makes of his ‘‘ real and personal property,” the philun- 
thropist as to his sincerity, the demagogue as to his 
motives, the pessimist as to his theory of life ; and so our 
R.S.V.P.s might go the round of society, causing, no 
doubt, an infinite searching of heart and awakening of 
Lastily, one might look at home, and say 
to one’s self : ‘* Are you really doing the duty which is 
clearly yours—the task which God has plainly given you 
to do? ‘Man,’ says Bacon, ‘is certainly of kin to the 
beasts by his body; and if he be not of kin to God by his 
spirit, he is an ignoble creature!’ How is it, then, with 
you? Are you sure, my friend, that you are neither 
humbug nor hypocrite, liar nor sneak, but a true man? 
R.S.V.P.” W. H. D.-A. 


conscience, 


WueEN a man passes his days among the dead, the 
smallest details and the most trivial incidents affecting 
them become far more important to him than the fort- 
unes and feelings of his own contemporaries, with whom 
he lives indeed, but with little contact and without any 
sympathy. To him, as to the old Spanish monk gazing 
on the picture in the monastic hall as men came and went 
year after year with death and change busy among them, 
the relations of shadow and substance become inverted. 
“We are the shadows, they the living men.” The pict- 
ure grows more real than those who look upon it, and tho 
past more vivid than the present. 
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MODEL OF THE BOTTOM OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


THE UNITED STATES 


HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE. 


ITS EVOLUTION, ITS AIMS AND ITS ACHIEVEMENTS. 


By Ernest WILKINSON, U.S. N, 


Tue Hydrographic Office is an American institution, as 
essentially a product of American civilization as the tel- 
egraph or the sewing-machine. That there is such an 
office is generally known, for most of us have heard of 
Maury and his labors, which placed America in the lead 
in the science of wind and wave; but few understand 


| 
either the means or the ends of the researches carried on 


by that great physical scientist, his predecessors or his 
successors, 

“Hydrographic” is derived from two Greek words, 
hydros, *‘ water,” and grapho, ‘I write,” and the duties 
of the office are to write all about the water; about the 
gentle breezes which make the glad waters sparkle in the 
sun ; the fierce cyclones which lash the dark waves into 
fury until the sea becomes a writhing, myriad - headed 


serpent, vomiting foam, whose tongues are the lightning | 


and whose coils the deep ; about the ocean, with its clear, 
| cold depths ; the rocks and shoals, 


“‘and all the sea-girt isles, 
That like to rich and various gems inlay 
The unadorned busom of the deep,” 


| In short, the Hydrographic Office collects all the in- 
formation practicable about the ocean, both as a physical 
entity and as the highway for the fleets of the world. 
Prior to 1830, there was nothing to correspond to the 
present Hydrographic Office ; up to that time our navy 
and our merchant marine, both, had to obtain their 
charts and navigating books and instruments from pri- 
vate dealers, wherever they were to be found; and the 
_ purchase often involved vexatious delay, while the arti- 
| cles procured were, even then, far from reliable. Then, 
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too, at the end of a cruise, when a vessel had to be re- 
fitted, there was no provision for the care on shore of 
such navigation stores; and they were tumbled into 
store-houses, where they remained until overhauled for 
another ship, when they were frequently found unfit for 
use. The evils of this system, or, rather, lack of system, 
called forth a report of the Board of Navy Commission- 
ers to the Secretary of the Navy, dated November 29th, 
1829, which recommended that an officer be appointed 
to take charge of all the nautical intruments, books and 
charts not on board ship, to keep them in order for use 
when required. He was also to exercise particular care 
in rating the chronometers. 

This recommendation slumbered in the pigeon - holes 
of the Navy Department until, one year later, Lieutenant 
L. M. Goldsborough wrote an able letter to the Secretary 
of the Navy, urging the founding of a depot for such nav- 
igation supplies, and putting it in charge of a competent 
officer. 

As a result of these suggestions, the Navy Department 
resolved to establish such a depot at the national capi- 
tal, and Lieutenant Goldsborough himself was detailed 
December 6th, 1830, as the first officer to take charge. 
The building selected, now standing, was 1,732 G Street, 
N. W. This was the beginning of the present Naval 
Observatory and of the Hydrographic Office, two great 
branches from the same parent stem. 

Lieutenant Goldsborough collected all nautical instru- 
ments, not in use, belonging to the navy, and deposited 
them in this depot ; and, in addition thereto, the com- 
manders of naval stations were directed to forward all 
the charts and nautical books stored at their respective 
yards. ‘These wer: carefully stowed and kept in order 
for future use. 

The duties of the officers at the depot were soon ex- 
tended to inelude the pur- 
chase as well as care of 
charts and instruments for 
the navy, and also to dispose 
of all worn-out or unreliable 
material on hand. 

Lieutenant Goldsborough 
reported the great difficulty 
of getting proper charts at 
the private stores, and we 
learn that at that time al- 
most every chart in use was 
of European origin, and 
many of the most valuable 
were calculated from merid- 
ians to which our service 

was not accustomed, and 
accompanied by sailing- 
directions in foreign 
tongues. As a step toward 
correcting this, he recom- 
mended the purchase of a 
lithographic press for $600, 
and the hiring of one laborer 
to work it. In 1835 the cov- 
eted prize was bought, and 
the first lithographed charts 
were issued from the depot. 
The utility of the new office 
was at once appreciated ; 
and, under Lieutenants 
Wilkes (of exploring fame) 
and Gilless its scope was 
enlarged to include nautical 
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astronomy. The growing duties of the depot necessitated 
a larger force, more space and appliances ; and after re- 
peated appeals had been made to Congress, an appropri- 
ation of $25,000 was finally secured (1843) for the build- 
ing of a ‘“‘permanent depot for charts and instruments.” 
Under this appropriation the present Naval Observatory 
was begun. The first engraved charts issued by the de- 
pot were four made in 1837 from surveys by United States 
naval officers ; and this work has gone on rapidly, if not 
uniformly, in the half-century that has since intervened. 
In 1842 the Navy Department was reorganized, and the 
Bureau system inaugurated; and the ‘‘ Depot of Charts 
and Instruments” was attached to the ‘“‘ Bureau of Ord- 
nance and Hydrography.” 

During the absense of Lieutenant Gilliss, in the prepa- 
ration of plans for the observatory, Lieutenant M. F. 
Maury was ordered to take charge of the old depot; and 
in 1884, when the new ‘Depot and Observatory” was 
completed, he became its superintendent. Unlike his 
predecessor, Lieutenant Maury devoted his energies fur 
more to hydrography than to astronomy. He devided 
the work, placing the astronomical part in charge of ax 
officer, with a separate corps of assistants, thereby fore- 
shadowing the ultimate separation of the two distinct 
functions of the depot. 

Maury conceived the idea of interesting the merehant 
fleets of the world in his undertaking, and making all 
seamen his co-laborers. He accordingly prepared a sys- 
tem by which he could collate the observations and ¢x- 
perieuce of sea-faring men the world over ; and summing 
up the results of their investigations, he hoped to find 
the laws which governed ‘‘the Wind in his circuits,” and 
made the sluggish currents move. In short, his labors 
followed out a ‘‘ carefully devised scheme for the pur- 
pose of making charts, to show the prevailing winds ard 
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currents, their limits and general characteristics, and, in 
general, all the physical features of the ocean, including 
its meteorology, the limits of icebergs, the feeding- 
grounds of whales, and all facts of interest or value to 
the maritime community.” (Senate Report, No. 1,285, 
Forty-nintlh Congress. ) 


Merchantmen were quick to appreciate the advantages | 
to be obtained and to respond to the invitation, espe- | 


cially when they were informed that the track-charts and 
»ailing-directions compiled from their reports would be 
furnished free to all observers. 
uniled labors were the ‘‘ Wind and Current Charts,” un- 
der which general head were included Track, Trade- 
winds, Pilot, Storm and Rain, Thermal and Whale Charts. 
These charts were issued separately, each as soon as 
completed, and were scattered broadcast among the mer- 
chantmen, not only as a reward for past services, but to 
keep up and increase interest in the common cause. 
Before this series was completed, it became evident 
that the number of observers was insufficient ; and all 
sca-faring men being equally interested, to facilitate mat- 
ters, the Government of the United States proposed a 
uniform international system of observations at sea, and 
invited all the European maritime States to a confereace 
on the subject. Representatives from England, France, 
Russia, Sweden and Norway, Holland, Denmark, Portu- 
ral and the United States met in Brussels, August 23d, 
1853, and formulated a plan of observations. Prussia, 
Spain, Chili, Austria and Brazil soon offered their co- 


operation, ‘‘and thus the sea was brought regularly | 


within the domain of philosophical research, and crowded 
with observers.” 


We may gather some idea of the work Maury accom- | 
plished, from the fact that during his régime 200,000 | 


copies of his ‘‘ Wind and Current Charts” and 20,000 
copies of his Sailing Directions were given to merchant 


captains who had contributed information. Besides these | 
charts, Maury had engraved and published forty-four | 
veneral sailing-charts of the Pacific Ocean from the work | 
of the surveying expedition under Commander John Rod- | 
vers. He also published eight volumes of sailing-direc- | 


‘ions bearing upon the navigation of every ocean. 

The beneficial results of his labors are too numerous to 
be mentioned at length in a magazine article, but they 
vere recognized by all civilized nations, and his writings 
s:ill rank as text-books all over the globe, One very im- 
) ortant result of his researches was the discovery of the 
l.nes of commerce for sailing-vessels on all the oceans, 
tv the immense saving of time and labor and human life. 

I will only allude to the benefit of his researches in 
one of the multitude of ocean highways mapped out by 
lim. I refer to the shortening of the old sailing-route 
from New York to San Francisco from an average of 180 
days, for all classes of ships, to an average of 130 days, a 
net saving of fifty days for each vessel. Think of the 
thousands of vessels that have since made the passage, 
and of the property, time, labor and life saved by that 
one result alone. 

The Earl of Harrowby, President of the British Associ- 
ation in 1854, estimated the annual saving to British com- 
meree by these new routes at £2,000,000, and avother dis- 
linguished member estimated that to the United States as 
over $5,000,000. * 

Maury remained in charge of the depot from 1844 to 
1861, when the shadow of approaching war called him to 


* See Inaugural Address of Earl of Harrowby, President of the 
British Association, Liverpool, 1854. Also, Jlunt’s Merchant's Maga- 
tine, May Ist, 1854. 


The results of these | 
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what he considered a higher plane of duty; and leaving 
the growing honors that fell so thick upon him, he threw 
in his portion with his people, to bear with them, with 
undaunted courage, the pangs of failure and defeat. 

Although dismissed from the navy and no longer con. 
| nected with the Hydrographic Office, he spent his de- 
clining years at Lexington, Va., completing the good 
work he had so nobly begun, and remaining to the last 
the sailor’s benefactor and friend. 

J. M. Gilliss, then a Commander, was appointed to fi]! 
the vacancy occasioned by Maury’s joining the Confeder- 
| acy. During the stirring times of war that followed, the 
depot became more of a navigation store than a bureay 
in quest of scientific information ; for, while its labors 
were multiplied by the enormous and sudden growth of 
the navy, the number of efficient officers who could be 
spared so far from the smoke of battle was as largely de- 
creased. 

Still the depot met the emergency; and during the 
four years of conflict, it kept the navy, consisting of 
nearly 600 cruising-vessels, well supplied with navigation 
stores of every description. 

The depot kept up the routine astronomical and mete- 
orological observations, and published a few minor charts, 
but the great bulk of its energy was necessarily devoted 
to the imperative calls of war. 

In 1862 the fitness of things suggested the transfer of 
the Depot and Observatory to the Bureau of Navigation, 
under the direction of which the two offshoots, the Hy- 
drographic Office and the Naval Observatory, have since 
| remained. 

The two distinct functions of the Depot and Observa- 
tory would naturally lead to their ultimate separation; 
and, in 1866, this separation came. On June 2Ist of that 
| year Congress passed an act establishing ‘a Hydro- 
graphic Office for the improvement of the means for navi- 
gating safely and economically the vessels of the navy and 
mercantile marine." 

Commander T. 8. Fillebrown was the first head of the 
Hydrographic Office, taking charge August Ist, 1866. 
Associated with him were five naval officers and eight 
civilian employés. ‘Lhis was a modest little force to start 
with ; but in the sueceeding twenty years the duties of 
the office had so enlarged as to require the services of 
twenty-three officers and eighty civilians, exclusive of 
the contract work and printing done outside of the office. 

The frequent change of chiefs during the next few 
years prevented the adoption of any uniform plan in the 
affairs of the office; and as the force was by no means 
equal to covering all the ground at once, and each chief 
had views of his own as to what was of greatest import- 
ance, a change of commanders generally necessitated a 
vexatious change of plans, greatly to the detriment of the 
service. 

From 1866 to 1871 little was done beyond the routine 
work of the office, the publishing and correcting of 
charts, the publishing of a few sailing-directions, and of 
a few works on maritime subjects, together with several 
original works of no great value. As an important ad- 
junct for the benefit of navigators, agents were appointed 
in New York, Boston, New Orleans and San Francisco 
for the sale of the Hydrographic Office publications. 

In 1871, the office was reorganized. The chief was 
called ‘‘The Hydrographer to the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion,” and the office itself was divided into five depart- 
ments—Archives, Charts, Meteorology, Drafting aud En- 
| graving, and Instruments. 

With increased appropriations and a larger force, the 
| office now did good work in every department ; but still 
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{he funds supplied were far from sufficient, and its labors | 
necessarily covered but a narrow ground. As an illus- 
tration, I quote from the Hydrographer’s letter to Sen- 
ator Hale, in June, 1872 : 

“Tt is the object of this office to so progress, gradually sup- 
plying its own publications to our marine, that we may finally be 
independent of foreign supply, and may cease to pay for the sup- 
port of foreign offices and foreign labor, 

‘From the facilities thus far afforded to this office, its issues of 
eharts and books cover but a sinall portion of the navigable globe. 
At the present moment the office is able only to furnish to com- 
merce 311 charts of different seas. The number issued by the 
British Hydrographic Office is about 3,000, all of which are called 
for to fill the demands of navigators.” 


Maury’s plan of inducing the co-operation of the 
merchant service in the collection of marine data ‘lapsed 
into innocuous desuetude” when he left the office ; but 
in 1873 efforts were made to revive the system for the 
purpose of preparing a new edition of his charts. 

About this time a new method of determining longi- 
tude by the electric telegraph was invented ; and the 
longitudes of many points in the West Indies, Central 
America, the East Indies and South America were deter- 
mined with absolute accuracy. 
that rendered it possible, was an American invention, 
sud is the most perfect method of finding longitudes now 
known. The success of this system led the Hydro- 
grapher to establish an additional department—that of 
Longitudes. 

Meantime our naval vessels were making surveys, tak- 


formation from all over the world ; and with the prepa- 
ration of the new meteorological charts and the working 
up of other da/a daily pouring in upon it, the office found 
itself sorely pressed for men, room and money. Appeal 
after appes al was made to Congress for more funds to sue- 
eessfully carry on the work, but in vain. Outside of the 
eflice $50,000 had been voted in one year for surveys, 
but this was not repeated, and our knowledge of the seas 
and their dangers had to be gleaned from abroad or by 
tho labors of the officers of our navy. As an instance, in 
1881 important surveys were made by our naval vessels 
en the coast’ of Mexico and in the Gulf of California, in 
Alaska, in China and Japan, among the Pacific islands, 
iu the Straits of Magellan, on both shores of Central 
America, off Newfoundland and in the West Indies. 

As there was no money available to publish these re- 
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invaluable coadjutors. Ife had the friendly supervision 
and support of Commodore John G. Walker, Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation, a man of vast executive ability, 
and keenly alive to everything looking toward the ad- 
vancement of the efficiency and utility of the naval serv- 
ice ; and in his own secretary and confidential adviser, 
Lieutenant George L. Dyer, he found a talented and 
ready assistant in maturing and*executing his plans. 

One of the first steps of his administration was the 
establishment of branch offices in three of our principal 
- New York, Boston and Philadelphia. These 
proved so valuable to the merchant marine, that the next 
year, at the request of owners, agents, underwriters, and 
others interested, three more of these offices were founded 
in Baltimore, New Orleans and San Francisco; and 
still two more have been added recently, in Norfolk, Va., 
and Portland, Ore. 

The establishment of these branch offices was a mas- 
ter-stroke. They formed the connecting -link between 
the merchant seamen and the main office, 
proved to be of the highest benefit to both. 


sea- ports 


and soon 
Each of 


| these offices is in charge of a naval officer, with a corps 


This, like the telegraph | of assistants, whose duty it is to visit every vessel arriv 


ing at the port, and to gather all information possible of 
such matters likely to prove useful or interesting to sea- 
faring men. These da/a are seut on to the main office in 
Washington, where they are tabulated and digested, and 
such results as are valuable are then forwarded to all the 
branch offices, for distribution amongst the vessels in 


‘ e ° ° ° e | aj i ing 
ing deep-sea soundings, and sending in hydrographic in- | theit own or neighboring ports. 


The subjects generally investigated are: Winds, cur- 
rents, waves, management of vessels in storms, use of 
oil on the water, icebergs, floating wrecks or timbers, 
stranded vessels and other dangers to navigation, buoys 
adrift, water-spouts, fogs, barometer and thermometer re- 
ports—in fact, anything of special maritime or scientific 
interest. 

As an additional incentive to the giving of information, 
merchant- captains are gratuitously supplied with chro- 
nometer and barometer comparisons, notices to mariners, 
pilot charts, and many of the other office publications, 
blank journals and forms for meteorological reports, and 
all the latest maritime information, and any other that 
lies within the attainment of the officer in charge. The 
latest editions and corrections of standard charts are kept 


' up to date at all these offices, and time-balls were estab- 


ports, and as it was for the benefit of all sea-faring men | 


that they should be immediately known, many of our 


American discoveries were sent abroad by the office, and | 


wore first made known to the world through the medium 
of foreign hydrographic offices. 

Similar surveys were repeated year after year, and with 
& corresponding accumulation of valuable information in 
the other departments, the burden laid upon the office 
was, for the time being, greater than it could bear. In 
spite of this press of work many important publications 
were issued, some original, others translated or revised. 
These bore on a variety of subjects—sailing-directions, 
hurricanes, dangers to navigation, etc., all of use or ip- 
terest to sea-faring men. There was, too, a growing de- 
wand for the publications of tie office through its agents 
at the sea-ports and elsewhere. 

In 1883, Commander J. R. Bartlett was appointed Hy- 
drographer. 
fresh impetus. Possessing either a deep insight or wise 
eounselors, or both, he soon grasped the important pos- 
sibilities of the office, and lent all his powers to its ad- 
vancement. Commander Bartlett was fortunate-in hav- 
ing throughout his administration the services of two 


Under him the affairs of the office took a | 


lished where none were already provided by the local 
authorities, for the easy rating of chronometers. Stren- 
uous efforts are also being made to obtain a sufficient ap- 
propriation to be able to present to observers charts, 
sailing-directions, and the reliable instruments necessary 
to successfully make their observations. 

A brief summary of the work of the branch offices, 
from the Hydrographer’s report for 1888, includes 


Vessels visited................ 13,713 
Barometers and thermometers compared and adjusted... 7,781 
Charts corrected for captains................ 4,181 
Chronometers compared and rated..... ....... 719 
a I IS iG din osiccndee csienseeseccevee $2,567 
Supplements to Pilot Chart distributed eR OP POR COTO 43,719 
Notices to mariners distributed................ .... 0. eee 420 171 
Beacon and buoy lists distributed. ices Shain 11,760 
Information furnished to different individuals. 131,211 


Reports forwarded on storms at sea, trade-wind limits, 
fog, ice, wrecks, water-spouts, buoys adrift, use of 
oil at sea, electric storms, unknown rocks and shoals, 
meteorological journals issued, pamphlets on the use 
of oil, ete., distributed, and general information on 
matters of interest to navigation 24,290 


The establishment of these branch offices rendered pos- 
sible another important step which has proved to be of 
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in ‘aleulable benefit to the maritime community ; I refer | 


to the preparation an1 issue of the ‘* Monthly Pilot Chart 
of the North Atlantic Ocean,” and of the Weekly Supple- 
ment thereto. Lest I be considered blinded by partisan 
prejudice, I will draw my description of the American 
Pilot Chart and its utility from an English source. 


“ AMERICAN Pitot CHARTS OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC. 


“Maury, the American meteorologist, indicated a route for 
vessels bound from America to the West Indies, which was 
adopted; and, although more miles had to be sailed over, the 
winds were stronger, more favorable, and freer from calms, 
time occupied on the passage was curtailed, and many thousands 
of dollars saved to America owing to Maury’s accurate apprecia- 
tion of possibilities. America’s Hydrographic Office is following 
in the footsteps of Maury, and successfully sustains the role of 
philosopher, guide and friend to ship-masters of all nations, in 
strict accordance with the maxim, ‘ The seas but join the nations 
they divide.’ Pilot Charts of the North Atlantic Ocean are pub- 
lished every month by that department of the United States Navy. 
They are a most happy conception, and worthy of all praise... . 

**An examination of the American Pilot Charts before us shows 
they present graphically any information likely to prove useful to 
mariners, The drift of currents; prevailing winds for the current 
month and limit of the trades tracks of cyclones experienced dur- 
ing the preceding month; positions of the last month’s icebergs, 
field-ice and fog, and also the probable limit of ice and fog for tho 
present month; drift of derelicts and their present position, and 
the prevalence of whales and water-spouts, are all clearly defined. 
Ther» are also the best routes between Europe and America for 
both sailing-ships and steamers, and routes for sailers between 
both continents and the equator. . . Copious notes are printed on 
the margins and land areas. Every wreck along the Atlantic sea- 
board is localized in plain words, A storm-card is delineated for 
the Northern Hemisphere, with appropriate directions for handling 
ships in cyclones according to the new indraught theory. The use 
cf oil in stilling troubled waters is strongly insisted on, and all 
information forwarded by captains regarding this principle is 
printed. . . . In short, a review of all the phenomena of the month 
just past aro given, so that the seaman is put in possession of all 
the latest information in the handiest form. . . . The action of the 
American authorities toward the shipping frequenting her ports is 
most commendable in this respect. No expense is too great, no 
labor too arduous, to insure the safety of the rich argosics that 
cross the Atlantic filled with costly merchandise, or carrying eager 
hearts to seek their fortunes in all parts of the Union, from New 


York to the cities of the Pacific Slope.”— Liverpool Journal of Com- 
merce, 


The Pilot Chart is rapidly growing in popularity, and 
the monthly edition has already reached 5,000 copies. It 


The | away is left to the reader’s imagination. 
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is proposed in the near future to extend this publication 
so as to cover every ocean frequented by American vessels, 

The Weekly Supplement is merely a printed list of the 
new dangers to navigation reported during the preceding 
week. From time to time special supplements to tho 
monthly chart are prepared to show such results as would 
lead to confusion if printed on the same sheet with all the 
other data. 

One of the many practical results recently obtained by 
the Hydrographic Office and its branches, is the thorough 
testing of the efficacy of oil in breaking the force of heavy 
seas. To Lieutenant Dyer is due the credit of suggest- 
ing and prosecuting a systematic study of this subject, 
and of forcing it upon the attention of seamen by printed 
notices urging its use, and by collecting and publishing 
reports of its effects when used. The oil dripping on the 
water spreads out with inconceivable rapidity, forming 
an exceedingly thin film upon which the fiercest wiud 
can take no hold, and the ragged waves become at once 
smooth rollers which pass harmlessly by the ship. A 
few gallons a day, properly applied, are sufficient to pro- 
tect a vessel in the heaviest gale. 

Although in no case has it failed, when applied as di- 
rected, many seamen are still prejudiced against its use, 
in spite of the overwhelming testimony in its favor. 

Great attention, too, has been paid to the movements 
of floating ice, so as to warn vessels of this great danger, 


| and routes are laid down lying just beyond the region 


| where it is likely to be encountered. 


Icebergs have been 
reported off the Banks of Newfoundland rising more than 


| 200 feet out of water, with a probable depth below of 


1,000 feet or more; while a huge mass of floating ice 
60 miles long, 40 miles wide, and rising fully 300 fret 
above the sea, was reported off Cape Horn by twenty-one 
vessels, during a period of five months. The length of 
time such enormous masses of ice require to slowly melt 


The subject of hurricanes is receiving patient and per- 
severing attention. Vessels are warned by the Hydro- 
graphic Office and Signal Service of their approach, and 
the rules to avoid their most dangerous regions are 
reprinted on every pilot chart, and in many other pub- 
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lications of the office. During the hurricane season of 
1888, the Chief of the Division of Meteorology of the Hy- 
crographic Office was dispatched to the West Indies, to 


watch from the Havana Observatory over that cave of the | 


winds whence all our heaviest storms burst forth, and to 
glean whatever fresh information was possible. 

A systematic study of fogs has disclosed that they are 
local in their nuture, and mostly confined to certain 
areas, which can ordinarily be avoided by slight détours. 

The study of currents is also being carried on with 
diligence, and the paths of derelicts and wreckage are 
carefully noted. Last year five hundred and sixteen 
derelict vessels and wrecks were plotted on the Pilot 
Chart in their latest reported positions, 


Few people are aware of the length of time that some 
abandoned vessels drift, like uneasy spirits, over the sur- 
face of the ocean, or the irregular paths many of them 
pursue. To give a notable instance : the schooner J'wenty- 
one Friends was abandoned 160 miles east of the Capes 
of the Chesapeake ; and, after drifting over a very irreg- 
ular course for six months and ten days, she was identi- 
fied in the Bay of Biscay. The distance traversed was 
3,526 miles. She had been reported to the office by 


thirty-five different vessels, and was undoubtedly seen by | 


To each of these vessels she was a source of 
The position and probable drift of all such 


many more. 
danger. 
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The length of time that wreckage and drift-wood floc t 
can be imagined from the fact that many Arctic shores 
are strewn with drift-wood from tropical lands. On one 
occasion, while gathering materials for a camp-fire on 
the frozen shores of Spitzbergen, the writer found a piece 
of cypress picket, such as he has seen used nowhere bué 
in our own far Southern States. That fragment of wood 
was to him like a letter from home—he fancied he saw it 
floating quietly down the muddy Mississippi, past the 
old house that his childhood loved so well, down into 
the clear blue of the Gulf of Mexico, where it danced in 
the laughing waves ; it passed the coral Keys of Florida; 
and then on the broad bosom of that gigantic “river in 
the ocean,” the Gulf Stream, it was carried to its bleak 


BLOWING UP A DERELICT WITH TORPEDOES, 


resting - place beneath the ice- bound cliffs of 
Spitzbergen. And when he saw it crackling in 
the flames, it seemed, and was, a sheaf of sun- 
shine gleaned from his own warm clime. 

For the benefit of our whaling-fleet, all re- 
ports of whales are compiled and published. 

A complete record is also kept of all deep-sea 
soundings, whether by our own or foreign vessels, 
and each year brings us fresh knowledge about 
the formation, and the fauna and flora, of the 
great plains and mountain ranges which con- 
stitute the bottom of the ocean. 

The work of engraving and printing charts har 
kept pace with the other labors of the office. 
During the past year 21,659 charts were printed, 
and 12,114 were received from foreign offices. A 
force is kept constantly at work plotting corrections, 
obtained from every possible source, upon the finished 
charts. 

During the fishery troubles with Canada, a special 
‘*‘Fishery Limits” Chart was published, and issued to 
our fishermen in those waters. 

One-half million of ‘‘ Notices to Mariners” are issued 
yearly. New forms for observations at sea have been 
issued this year, and during the past six months, at the 
New York branch office alone, over 1,300 voluntary ob- 
servers have taken these blanks, and have promised to 
fill them out carefully, and forward promptly their re- 


floating wrecks are published in the Monthly Pilot Chart, | ports. 


to the great relief of seamen. 


One of the late important achievements of the office is 


RECENT PROGRESS 


IN SCIENCE. 


a simple cad effective method of illustration and applica- 
tion of great-circle routes. It has long been known that 
the shortest distance between any two points on the globe 
s the great circle joining them, while the course usually 
fouiowed is taken from a Mercator’s Chart, and is a round- 
about one; but, owing to the troublesome calculations, 
and other practical difficulties in the way of the shorter 
route, the longer, from its comparative simplicily, has 
always been preferred by the great majority of navi- 
gators. 

This objection has been overcome by the invention and 
preparation, in the Hydrographic Office, of what are 
known as Gnomonic Charts. On these, the real or great- 
circle course between any two points is the straight line 
joining them, and this can be easily followed by any one 
familiar with even the merest outlines of practical navi- 
gation. These charts will probably be completed and 
issued during the present year for all the oceans. 

To illustrate the difference in favor of the new system, 


| 


tho great-circle route between San Francisco and Yoko- | 


hama, a eurved line on the old chart, is 4,472 knots; 
while the better-known Mercator’s route, while it is a 
straight line and apparently the shorter distance, is 4,725 
knots. 

At his own request, Commander Bartlett was relicved 
Tune Ist, 1888 ; and Lieutenant George L. Dyer, who had 
ocen associated with him in all the important achieve- 
ments of his administration, naturally became his suc- 
With a thorough knowledge of all the details of 
the office, with marked ability, great ambition, and with 
the better portion of his life before him, Lieutenant Dyer 
bids fair to lead the office upwards and onwards, and 
make it ever worthy of its noble aims. 

Though the studies of wind and current are of greater 
benefit to sailing- vessels, the other researches of the 
office are equally useful to steamers, and routes and dan- 
gers are laid down for all alike. While our carrying- 
trade has suffered in recent years, our tonnage is still 
rocond only to that of Great Britain, and is greater than 
tat of any five other powers combined; and as long 
3 we havea ship or a citizen of the United States upon 
the ocean, so long will the utility of the Hydrographic 
Office be unquesticaed by all thinking men. 


cessor. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


By the tidcless sea at Cannes, an impressionable reader—an 
I:aglish literary lady, if we may hazard the conjecture challenged 
hy anonymity—fell asleep after reading Prosper Mérimée’s * Let- 
tres A une Ineonnue.” Now we have, under the title of “An 
Author's Love” (Maemillan & Co.), the answers to those famous 
and fascinating epistles—the purported letters of the fair Jncog- 
nifa herself. This fictitious side (in English) of the correspond- 
ence, to be fully appreciated, 
the original Let/ and it is deservedly high praiso to the 
nuthor of the former to say that the “answers” 
test admirably, having caught much of the spirit, as well as the 
form, of the great French writer. 


should be read in connection with 


stand such a 


Ler MERIWETHER, who, as special agent of the United States 
Labor Commission, traveled over Europe on fifty cents a day, and 
roported his observations in the entertaining and instructive book 
entitled “A Tramp Trip,” has been investigating the condition of 
working-women in the principal large cities of our own country. 
In ‘“*The Tramp at Home” (Harper & Brothers), just published, 
ho tells us, in a pleasant, anecdotal way, what he has seen, and 
the conclusions he has deduced therefrom, These latter finally 
resolve themselves into an advocacy of free-trade and a graduated 
Iund-tax as a remedy for conditions which many and varied prop- 
ositions thus far have failed to improve. 


©“Tue Riverstpe Liprary For Youna Prorie” (Houghton, 


liiflin & Co.) is giving a series of handsome and valuable little 
books on the great subjects, of history, biography, mechanics, nat- 


ural history, travel, adventure, ete., well illustrated, and written iq 
English. “The War for Tndepend- 
by John Fiske, leads off the series, and the other number; 
already out are Horace E, Scudder's “George Washington,” Flor- 
ence A. Merriam’s “ Birds Through an Opera-glass,” and Mary B, 
Bamford’s “ Up and Down the Brooks.” Theso mey serve as ex. 
amples to show how much better off are the youthful students cf 
this generation than were their fathers. 


clear, simple—not clildese 


enee,” 


Mr. Lioyp Bryce, when he writes fiction, exhibts a noticeable 
predilection for materials of fact. In his remarkably interesting 
“Romance of an Alter Ego” (Brentano’s) he tells the story of a 
startling case of mistaken identity, founded upon the cireum. 
stances of a lawsuit said to have actually occurred in the City 
of Brooklyn. Clever incidental use is made of the most recent 
experiments and discoveries in the “ hypnotism” of Dr. Charect 
and others. Mr, Bryee’s story is full of incident, and pulsateg 
with “ contemporaneous human interest.” 


Reapers of Robert Louis Stevenson have grown aceustomed ta 
finding a new phase of their author’s genius displayed in each 
“Tho Wrong Box” 
It is the literary frolic of the season, 
Half a dozen contrasted and highly animated characters, involved 
in a fantastic plot relating to a family contest over a tontine life- 
insurance prize, are wrought into an audacious yet exquisitely 
diverting extravaganza, from which, withal, a delicate literary 
charm is never absent. 


suecessive work from his pen. (Seribners) 


will prove no exception, 


MARSHALL P. WiLpeR, who has been ealled the most original 
American humorist, has put some of his fun into a book, entitled 
“The People I've Smiled With” (Cassell & Co.). This is an im- 
provement upon the idea of the traveler who requested Mr. Wilder 


| to * bottle up” a few of his choice stories in an Edison phono- 


graph. The portraits in the book show its author to be—in stature, 
at least—the briefest of living wits. 


Mr. F. B, Goppar», in his neat little book on “The Art cf 
Selling” (The Baker & Taylor Company), sets forth the ethies cf 
the sules-room, and of business generally, in a masterly way which 
must endear him to all dealers, clerks and commercial travelers. 
Shoppers and buyers, too, cannot fail to be entertained in thus 
learning the subtle secrets of the art which induces them te 
purchase, 

THE Rev. James 8. Stong, D.D., Rector of Grace Church, Phila- 
delphia, and author of ‘*The Heart of Merrie England,” has pro- 
duced in his “ Readings in Church History ” (Porter & Coates) a 
series of thoughtful and instructive studies for churchmen and 
laymen alike, and which deserve to be specially recommended ta 
the attention of tho clergy. 


De Mouart, the last of tho Grand Masters of the Order cf 
Templar Knights, is the striking central figure of the romance 
by Edmund Flagg (T. 8. Peterson & Brothers), to which his name 
gives the title. It is a thorough-going old-school tale of chivalry, 
for Templars and Masons in particular, and novel-readers in 
general. 

“ ANTOINETTE ” (J. B. Lippincott Company) is Georges Ohnet's 
* Grande Marniére” in an English dress, for which a considerablo 
number of appropriate illustrations have been provided, There is 
quite as much dramatic “ meat” in it as in the same author's 


“ Forge-master,” so successful both as fiction and on the stage. 


WAGNERIAN opera-lovers, and students of poetry who are not 
Germans, will no doubt welcome Auber Forestier’s ‘‘ Echoes from 
Mist-land ” (S. C. Griggs & Co,), which reveals in English narra- 
tive the heroic myth-stories of the Nibelungen Lay, Germany's na- 


| tional « pie. 


** GREIFENSTEIN " (Macmillan & Co.) is the latest novel (at this 
writing) by F. Marion Crawford, It is in the best romantic vein of 
the author of ‘* Paul Patoff” and and has the 
Swabian Black Forest for an appropriate background, 


“ Saricenesea,” 


RECENT IN SCIENCE. 


New York newspapers have lately contained ono of the mos‘ 
important announcements in geography which have been made i" 
some years. It relates to the recent exploration of the Loman | 
tributary of the Congo. This noble river empties into the Cong! 
about 125 miles below Stanley Falls, and four years ago Grenfe | 
ascended it, steaming almost due south for over 209 miles, passin: 
scores of large native villages on the way. The exploration has 
now been carried a distance of 503 miles from the mouth of th» 
river, which is found to be about 1-5 mile wide, fram 12 to 18 fe 


PROGRESS 


deep, and from its upper course Nyangwe, the great Arab market 


of Central Africa, ean be reached by an overlin‘| march of 60 mil 
This means that when the Congo Railroad is built travelers from 


Europe can journey by steam to within 250 miles of Lake Tangan- 
vika, avoiding by this new water-way the nine cataracts in the 
Uongo between Stanley Falls and Nyangwe. Another significant 
phase of this new discovery is that it practically proves the iden- 
tity of this river with the navigable Lomami crossed by Cameron | 
about 150 miles south, and the river is probably navigable for at 
Jeast 700 miles, 


Tae white spots which so often appear on bricks have been the 
subject of investigation by a Boston man, who writes to Building, 
of that city, as to the result of his experiments. He finds that 
there are at least three different substances in the exudation, Of 
these, carbonate of soda is most common upon new work, after 
the lime-stains have been removed, This is due to the action of 
the lime mortar upon the silicate of soda in the bricks. Silicate of 
soda seldom occurs in bricks unless the clay used is a salt clay. 
The only other white efflorescence of importance is chiefly com- 
posed of sulphate of magnesia. This is duo to pyrites in the clay, 
which, when burned, gives rise to sulphuric acid, and the latter 
unites with the magnesia in the lime mortar. Following the discus- 
sion of which the above given statements are the results, the 
writer's conclusions are given, thus: I. The ‘ efflorescence ” is 
never due to the bricks alone, and seldom to the lime alone, IL. To 
avoid it, the bricks should be covered with an oily preservative 
capable of keeping the salts from exuding. Linseed-oil cannot fill 
the requirements, as it is injured by the mortar, 


In his book on * Tho Folk-lore of Plants,” which is the latest 
addition to * Appleton’s International Scientifle Series,” Mr, This- 
alton Dyer has addressed himself to a very interesting task in 
ecience as well as in literature. ‘‘The fact,” as he suggests in 
his prefaee, ‘* that plants, in common with man and the lower ani- 
mais, possess the phenomena of life and death, naturally sug- 


gested in primitive times the notion of their having a similar kind | 


” 


of existence.” To show how, and in what a great diversity of ways, 
men have manifested these notions in times past, all over the 
world, and to exhibit the reasoning (from their point of view) 
upon which these popular notions were based, is the object of the 
It contains twenty-three chapters, among which are: Plant 
Life, Primitive and Savage Notions Respecting Elants, Plant Wor- 
ship, Lightning Plants, Dream Plants, Plant Proverbs, and Plants 
and their Legendary History. These headings show the aim 
and seope of the book, and will give the reader a fair idea of 
what an entertaining feast is spread for him, 


hook. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 
Tue thirsty man grasps at a straw during the warm weather in 
spite of the Prohibitionists, 
Epwin ArNovp must think flippantly of Europe and Africa, 
since he made Light of Asia, 


Tue Government has announced its intention of protecting 
whalers, 


Evoy was the patron saint of ancient jewelers. Modern mem- 
bers of the craft are also devoted to him, but they spell his name 
A-l-l-o-y. 


STRANGER (in the court - room) —‘‘ What time have you sot, 
please ?” Prisoner (at counselor’s table) —‘¢I can tell you better 
after the trial.” 

Wit- 


MAGistTraTe (to elderly witness)—-‘‘ Your age, madam ?” 


ness —‘ Thirty.” Magistrate —* Thirty what ?” Witness —“ Years.” 
Magistrate—“ Thanks, I thought it might be months,” 
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Tue RoMANCE OF AN ALTER Eco. By Lloyd Bryce. 350 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. Brentano’s, New York. 

Antotnetre (“ La Grande Marniére”). By Georges Ohnet. Trans- 
lated from the French, With illustrations. 372 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. J. LB. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Joun Warp, Preacuer. By Margaret Deiand, 473 pp. “ Tick- 
nor Paper Series.” 50 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton and New York, 

VaGasonpia, By Frances Hodgson Burnett, 392 pp. 
cents, Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York. 

THe Wrona Box. By Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne, 
244 pp. Cloth, $1. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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Temperly). 866 pp, Cloth, $1.50. Macmillan & Co., London 
und New York, 
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MEnimEe’s “‘INConNUE.” xix. and 336 pp. Macmillan & Co., 
London and New York. 

Diack Icr. 


RECEIVED, 


Paper, 50 


Cloth, $1.25. 


By Albion W. Tourgee. 437 pp. de 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 
Can Love 81n? By Mark Douglas. 468 pp. Cloth, $1.50. T. B. 


Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 
Mouat: Tue Last or THe MILITARY GRAND MASTERS OF THE 
OrpER o¥ TempLAR Kniauts. By Edmund Flagg. 378 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50, T., B, Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 
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Tho small boys of the country will undoubtedly object. 
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Dy F. Marion Crawford, 3857 pp. 
Macmillan & Co., London and New York. 


Cloth, $1.59. 


| Turo. By Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 232 pp. Paper, £3 
eents. ‘I. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 


THE CHANGED Dripes. By Mrs. E. D. E.N. Southworth. 503 p2. 
Paper, 25 cents. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

THe OLp Homrstrap. By Ann 8. Stephens. 435 pp. Paper, 23 
cents, T. B, Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

Borketr’s Lock. By M. G. McClelland. 279 pp. “Sunshine 
Series.” Paper, 50 cents. Cassell & Co., New York. 

RENTED—A Huspanp. By Voisin. 299 pp. “Sunshine Series.” 
Paper, 50 cents. Cassell & Co., New York. 
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York. 
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Paper, 25 cents. 

A WoopLanpd Woorna. By Eleanor Putnam. 
erts Brothers, Boston, 

Miss Eyre From Boston, and Orners. By Louise Chandler Moul- 
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InstpkE Our Gate. By Christine Chaplin Brush. 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

IN THE WrrRE-GRASS, By Louis Pendleton. 
Country Library.” Paper, 50 cents. 
York, 

Lace: A Berutww Romance. 
and Country Library.” 
New York. 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 68 pp. Tilus- 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co,, Boston and New 


By Captain C. B. Ashley, 224 pp. Tlus- 
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245 pp. “Town and 
D,. Appleton & Co., New 
By Paul Lindau. 82% 
Paper, 50 cents, 
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BIOGRAPHY, 


GeorRGE WasHInGTon. By Horace E. Seudder. 248 pp. Tilus- 
trated. ‘‘ The Riverside Library for Young People.” 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York, 
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]Tisvory. 


READINGS IN CaurcH History. By the Rev. James §. Stone, D.D. 
573 pp. $1.50, Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, 


THE War FoR INDEPENIENCE. By John Fiske. 193 pp. “The 
Riverside Library for Young People.” 75 cents. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 

TRAVEL. 
Tue Tramp at Home. By Lee Meriwether. 296 pp. Illustrated, 


$1.50, Herper & Brotivors, New York, 


NATURAL History, 

Up AND Down THE Brooks. By Mary FE. Bamford. 220 pp. “ The 
Riverside Library for Young People.” 75 cents. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 

Brrps THROUGH AN OPERA-GLASS. By Floreneo A. Merriam. 219 

. The Riverside Library for Young People.” 75 eents 

Woaghtca, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 


Essays, ADDRESSES, HUMOROUS AND MISCELLANEOUS Books. 


By Henry Ward Beecher. Edited by John 
Illustrated. $2.75, Fords, Howard & 


PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES, 
R. Howard, 858 pp. 
Hulbert, New York. 

Tue Five TALENTS oF WOMAN. 
Happy though Married.” 
Sons, New York. 

Tue TATLON-MADE Ginw. 
by C. Jay Taylor. 53 pp. 
York, 

Wit anp Humor: THerr Use AND Abuse. By William Mathews, 
LL.D. 405 pp. $1.50. 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chitago. 

Ecuors FROM MIST-LAND ; Orn, THE NIBELUNGEN LAY REVEALED 
to Lovers OF ROMANCE AND CHIVALRY. By Auber Forestier. 
liv. and 218 pp. $1.50. 8, C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, 

Tar Art or Setiuine. By F.B.Goddard. 128 pp. 50 cents, 
Baker & Taylor Company, New York, 

Cuorce Cookery. By Catherine Owen, 316 pp. 
ers, New York. 

Ropert’s RULES oF OKDER FOR DELIBERATIVE ASSEMBLIES, 
75 cents. &. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, 

The New Reriew. No.1, Vol. I, Longmans, Green & Co., New 

York and London, 

Tue Peorre I’ve Smtrep With. By Marshall P. Wilder. 
Cassell & Co, (Limited), New York. 

THe Writines oF JONATHAN Swit. Edited by Henry Morley. 
“The Carisbrooke Library.” 448 pp. $1. George Rout- 
ledge & Sons, London and New York, 

TALES OF THE Seven Deapiy Sins: BeEInG tHe ConFEss1oO AMANTIS 
oF JoHn Gower. Edited by Henry Morley. ‘The Caris- 
brooke Library.” xx. and 446 pp. $1. Georgo Routledge & 
Sons, London and New York. 

Arxoat (“Sur Eau”). By Guy de Maupassant. Translate by 
Laura Ensor. With illustrations by Riou. 256 pp. $1.50. 

} George Routledge & Sons, London and New York, 


By tho Author of “ How to be 
801 pp. $1.25, Charles Seribner’s 


With illustrations 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, New 


By Philip H. Welch. 
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192 pp. 


$1.50 
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¥YIRST STEPS. Cotorep Priate, Factya. 
MAKING THE DESERT PLOOM. OUR GOVE R NME NTS 
IRRIGATION PROBLEM. By Ricnarp J, Hrron.. 
ILiustraTtions.—A Sage-brush Desert in Nevada, 257. An 
Alfaifa field in Nevada being the Sage-brush Desert under 
Cultivation ; Treadmill for Raising Water, 200. Ir 
rigation by Buckets, in Japan; A Flowing Artesian Well, 
Kern County, Cal, 261. A Growing Palm Avenue, near 
Fresno City, Cal.; A Flume in San Diego County, Cal., 264 
A Southern California Farm, with Irrigation Canals, 265. 


PLANS FOR THE IRRIGATION SURVEY... 


Japanese 


BUTTERFLIES, By W. ¢ 

ON AN “OIL TUB” in APESEe dae eeoee ie aap 
THE NEW SAVONAROLA. By rue Rev. IT. R. awess bah 
MME, TUSSAUD. By Mary Trrceomn 


ILLustTRaTions.—Death-mask rd Robespierre ; The Guillo- 
tine; Mme. lussaud at Work, 268. Portrait of Mme. Tus- 
saud ; Ono of Du Maurier's ¢ enseuns on Mme. Tussaud’s, 209, 


THE ORANGE-TREF. POEM. By Dovaias W. SLApEN, 
Wrra ILuustration, 272. 
ALUMINUM.. 
Jk eg ee er 
ONE YEAR. By Porta W. Prerce er ne 
I-ivustnation.—“ I crept cautiously down a sharp rent in 
the rock, and reached and clutched the child,” 27% 
BLENHEIM : ONE OF THE STATELY HOMES OF EN- 
GLAND. By Henry W. Yue. 


ILLustraTtions.—DBust of the Great Duke ot Marlborough ; 


Rochester's Bed, Chair and Sword, 276. The South Front; 
The Grand Cabinet, 277. Monument to the Great Duke; 


The Present Duke of Marlborough, 280. The Saloon, 281. 


The Italian Gardens; On the Bridge; The Old Kitchen, 284. 
The Present Duchess of Marlborough (Formerly Mrs. Ilam- 
mersly, of New York), 285. In the Park of Blenheim, 288, 
REED MERI EP EG BUOY BOM «5s one Ben aiensciaxcosnegesie 
FALSE AND PAIR, POEM. (an dn raha etiane’ 
REPARTEE ; A STORY OF DARTMOOR ; THE CROQUE- 
MORT 


by 


ue 


“BLIND LOVE.” MARTHA EILEEN HoLaAHAN 
ILLUSTRATION, Bat see! it is a personal advertisement 
for Dorothy Vane, and says that her uncle is dy 
cious! child, don’t faint,’ as the 
2R0, 
CARMEN SYLVA, POETESS AND QUEEN.. 


ILLusTRATIONS,— Chiteau of Pelesch, Summer Residence of 
the King and Queen of Roumania, in the Carpathian Mount- 
ains, 292. Queen Elizabeth and King Charles of Roumania, 
293. Queen Elizabeth (** Carmen Sylva”’), 206, Carmen Sylva 
Telling Stories to the Children at the Sea-side, 297. 


Gra- 
girl staggered backward, 


FANTASTIC GARDENING... abate Peebhebaewses 
InLustrations.— Dwarf Pine, One Ilundred and Fifty Years 


Old ; Dwarf Thuya, Thirty Years Old, and Retinospora, One 
Hundred and Fifty Years Old, 300. Fantastic Shrubbery in a 
Garden near Steinheim, Germany ; Grove of Japanese Dwarf 
Pines, Thuyas, ctc., 201. 

DR. NANSEN’S JOURNEY ACROSS GREENLAND...... 

ITALIAN CHILDREN ARRANGING FLOWERS, I uustra- 
7TI0N. From THe Picture by Luict Becut, 1n THE Prsant 
GALLERY, FLORENCE..... ee 

ee a. Ce Ts BOB ion did cdiv con sdswckesdctxvass 

InLustration.—" Marthe stole noiselessly to ‘the bedside, 

and gazed on the sleeping girl with a glance of unutterable 
love and anguish,” 305. 

(EDIPUS AT COLONNA. Ixuvusrrarion. 
BLE Group BY M. HUGUES, AT THE 

UP THE NEPIGON, By Euizaneru Tayior,.... enéne 

ILLustraTions.—Red Rock, the Hudson Bay Company's 

Post at the Mouth of the Nepigon, 300, A Chippewa Tepee, 
near Camp Alexander, 312. Cedar Portage, near Split Rock, 
318. Below Split Rock, Looking West, 316. Split Rock, from 
Below ; Camp Alexander Rapids, 317. 

A SUMMER REVERIE. POEM. 


From THE Mar- 
Paris EXPposrrion. 
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289 


295 
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302 


304 | 
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509 
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CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHT KS, 


CANDLES. By W. Matrarev Writrats ........... 

THE FOOL’S LOVE-MAKING. ILLusTRATION, From tur 
PAINTING BY HERMANN KAULBACH + 

THE APPLE-MARKET. Iuuvusrratron. : 

AN ARTIFICIAL FATE, By CLarnence M, BDouretse. Parr 
Il. Tue Corse or THE House or ELVEYs. CHAPTRiS 

| XVITL.-XIX. ; 

|“A QUIET NOOK, AND A RUNNING BROOK, WHERE 

| ‘THE BOYS GO TO SWIM.” Inuusrratioy..... 

| A JAVANESE LULLABY. ILiustTration ‘ 

| THE INQUISITORS. From THE PAINTING By JEAN-PACL 

LAURENS, Paris SALON OF 1889...... co.cc sceccsccecs 

| NAPOLEON'S DIVORCE...........-.0-c0ceeeee: 

| Wirn Fac-simices or Signatures, 336. 

THE MAJOR. By Mrs. Frances Hopason Burnett. 
Initustration.--* The major had led Miss Scudamore to a 
| retired little nook among the cliffs that bounded the shore,” 
| 337. 
ay CUD, I os ov oor Sccwewes écssascs cress 

COUNT DE BENYOWSKY. THE ADV ENTURES OF A ONE- 

TIME BALTIMOREAN,. By Water EpGar McCann 
ILLusTRATIONS.— Benyowsky Made Prisoner by the Cos 
sacks, 3441. Benyowky and the Russian Governor's Daugh 
| ter, 344. Uprising of the Exiles at Lopatka, M5. The De 
| parture from Kamchatka, 48. Benyowsky Discussing tho 
| Madagusvar Colonization Scheme with the French Ministers ; 
Death of Benyowsky, at Madagascar, 349. 
i RRA Ce PM Ms. ob eee sees poskesacvaawes 
| AN EMBLEM-FLOWER. POEM. By 8. — MONT KEN 
NEDY. bcp sdhiSeh RUAN G RA Ra a CREE EN Cee DRS ne ORO Ke aE 
| SAN GABRIEL. By Fannie ‘ISABEL SHERRIC K.. - 
| Ittustration,—“ Zora stood at the well, her face turned 
toward him,” 333 
| THINGS ONE WOULD WISH TO HAVE EXPRESSED DIT- 
FERENTLY. OUR-SEMI DETACHED NEIGHBORS, 
Humorous ILLUSTRATION,, ee ri Ter eee 
PARA AND THE AMAZON DELTA. By cs Mekise6 
Intustrations.—The Port of Para, 356. a Low Tide near 
the Landing; The Soledade Cemetery, 357. The Docks at 
Para; The Theatre, 360. The Cathedral; A Private Resi- 
dence, 361. 
| THE ROMANCE OF OLD SHOES. Oe whe Weitasdab an dae 
HOGARTH’S HOUSE AND TOMB........ ....c.ccccccccees 
ILLusTRATIONS.—The Rake’s Levee (from the Picture by 


Hlogarth); The Enraged Musician—View in Old St. Martin’s 
Lane, London (from the Picture by Hogarth), 364. Hogarth's 
House, Chiswick, 365; Hogarth’s Tomb, Chiswick Church- 
yard, 368. 

SYMBOLISM OF FLOWERS 


THE IRON DUKE; AMERICANS AND CANADIANS; A 
HOME ON PIKE'S PEAK, 
A FLYING DEVIL-FISH. By Henny C. Kina.............- 
ILLustraTion.—" The monster shot up and out of the water 

in front and to the left of our bow,” 369, 
THE BONE IN THE BLACK CAT. 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. By L. B. Firercuen, Pu. D..,,...... 
ILLustrations.—Hall'’s Electric Locomotive, 1850; Gramme 
Ring; Daft Stationary Motor, 372. Road-bed and Conduit, 


| Pittsburgh (Daft System); Daft Railway Motor; Double 
| Motor Truck, Thomson-Houston System, 378. Insulated Con 


ductor, Ninth Avenue Elevated Railway, New York City; 
Elevation of the 125-Horse-power Daft Locomotive “ Frank 
lin,” 376. The * Franklin,” on the Ninth Avenue Elevated 
Road, 377. Electric Railway at Berlin, 380, Edison's Electric 
Railway and Motor at Menlo Park, N. J., in 1882, 381. 
LITERARY MEMORANDA..,.............. 
RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE 
| ENTERTAINING COLUMN... ; ‘ 
| NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED........ 
GERTRUDE. Iuusrration. From THE 
CHARLES SPRAGUE PEARCE ............. 


PAINTING BY 


A vital principle from the brain of the ox and the em- 


bryo of the 


wheat and oat. Formula on every label. 


For 15 years has been a standard remedy with all Phy- 


It 


sicians treating mental or nervous disorders, 
aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental 
growth of children. 


[t restores the energy lost by nervousness, debility, or 


overexertion ; 


rejuvenates weakened vital powers. 


It is used by Bismarck, Gladstone, Emily Faithfull, 


an 1 thous 


¥or ‘sale by druggists or mail, “al. 


unds of brain- workers, 


CROSEY CO... 56 We. Twenty-fifth 8t., N. XY 


By Ernest INGERSOLL. 
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Tue turn-over of Books every year 
in our Book Store is more than that of 
any other in America! Such a state 
of things isn’t a happen-so, Business 
doesn't grow that way. ‘There's a rea- 
son for such a trade success. Hvery 
wok in the store has its price plainly 
penc il-marked on a back fly-leaf. ‘The 
lowest possible price ; likely as not half 
or quarter of what the Book was pub- 
lished at. New Books as fast as they 
drop from the presses. 

Whoever wants to get an inkling of 
books as. they come from the press— 
hint enough to guess from whether to 
read or not—needs Book News. It is 
made for just such people. It is eyes 
forthem. It does the rummaging and 
leaf-turning and weighing of worth for 
them. What it tells is as a book-wise 
friend would tell it. No prejudices. 
It doesn’t so much try to say whether 
the book is positively to be approved 
as to say just what the book is. One 
person may condemn that which an- 
other will praise. From what Book 
News tells you'll know whether the 
book will be bad or good to you. 

And you'll know the fair price—a 
money-saving thing te know in most 
book- stores, 
5c. a Copy, 50C. a year. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, Puixa. 
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WITHOUT A SINGLE EXCEPTION, 
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anor Sane Uae Stats 


DEVOTED TO 


DAY GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


IS THAT OF 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


Market, Eighth and Filbert Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The Mail Order Dieta 


Organized on a broad and liberal scale, renders 
at all times the most prompt and 
efficient service. 


MAGAZINE. 


WRITE for Samples and a Specimen Number 
of THE STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER MONTHLY 


Heaven and Hell 


— 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


416 Pages, Paper Cover. 


MAILED PREPAID FOR 


—14 CENTS— 


BY THE— 


| American Swedenborg Printing and 


Publishing Society, 


20 COOPER UNION, 
New York City. 
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How to Build ; a House. 

If you are thinking of building a house, you ought 
to buy the new book, PALLISER’S AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE, or every man a complete buiider, 

repared by PaLiiser, PatuserR & Co., the well- 

nown architects. 

There is not a builder or any one intending to 
build or otherwise interested that can afford to be 
without it. It is a practical work, and Cd dee’ 
buys it. The best, cheapest and most popelar 5 — 
ever issued on building. Nearly four hundred d: 
ings. A $5 book in size and style, but we bave ¢ de- 
termined to make it meet the popular demand, to 
- the times, so that it can be easily reached by 


This book contains 104 pages 11x14 inches in size, 
and consists of large 9x12 plate pages, giving plans, 
elevations, perspective views, descriptions, owners’ 
names, actual cost of construction—no guess-work— 
and instructions how to build 70 cottages, villas, 
double houses, brick block houses, suitable for city 
suburbs, town and country; houses for the farm 
and workingmen’s homes for all sections of the 
country, and costing from $300 to $6,500 ; also barn 
stables, school - house, town - hall churches an 
other public buildings, —— with specifications, 
form of contract, and a la rae amount of informa- 
tion on the erection of buil ings, selection of site, 
employment of architects. It is worth $5 to oon 
one, but I will send it in pa paper cover by mail 
paid on receipt of $1; bou cloth, $2. Ad 
alloriersto _— J. 8. OGILVIE, Publisher. 

P. O. Box 2767. 57 Rose Street, New York. 


| Messrs, 1s Belford Clarke & & Cos 


NEW BOOKS: OF FICTION. 
A Splendid Egotist. 


By JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH 


The Prophet’s Mantle. 


By FABIAN BLAND. 


Trean. By ALVA MILTON KERR. 
A Ride on a Cyclone, 


By WILLIAM HOSEA BALLOU, 


The Black Ball. 


By’*E. DELANCEY PIERSON, 


A Transaction in Hearts. 


By EDGAR SALTUS, 


Tristrem Varick. 


By EDGAR SALTUS 


Divided Lives. 


By EDGAR FAWCETT, 


Miriam Balestier. 


By EDGAR FAWCETT, 
Kady. 


Janus. By EDW. IREN_EUS STEVENSON, 


A Blue- Grass Thoroughbred. 


By TOM JOHNSON, 


Bella- Demonia. 


By SELINA DOLARO. 


Under the Maples. 


By WALTER N. HINMAN, 


Manon Lescaut. 


Translated by A. W. GUNDRY. 


All these books are printed in large, clear type, 
on good paper, with handsome covers, at the uni- 
form price of 50 cts, each, paper, or $1, cloth. 
BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 

18 and 22 East 18th ! 18th St., } 


By PATIENCE STAPLETON. 


New York. 


Hints 01 Karly Education, Nursery 
Discipline, etc. 


“A better book has seldom been published than 
this. . . . It should be compulsory upon every 
young mother in the land to study this book. ‘ 
We cannot speak too strongly in praise. . If we 
should quote from it, we should begin at ‘the pegs 
ning and give every word entire to the end.”—Chi- 
cago Journal. 12mo, cloth, 60 cts., postpaid, FUNK 
& WAGNALLS, Publishers; 18 & 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


At What Age Shall Girls Marry? 


Chapter twelve of Frances E. Witiarp'’s “ How 
to Win’’—a charming book for wete—-epomanes the 
question. Introduction by Ross E. CLEvxLanp. 
rer oy square 12mo. Price, $1.00. FUNK & WAG- 

LLS, Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 


BOOK AND NOVELTIES 


of aren? description furnished 
at regu lar prices. Write us. 
Wu. Pagan, Jr. & Son. 362 352 Pearl St., New York. 
elebrated Songs of Scotland. 
By J. D. Ross. 400 pages, cloth, gilt top, $2. 
Sent by mail, post- a. on receipt of price. 
cottish Poets in America. 
J. D. Ross. 218 pages, cloth, $1.50. Address 
mu. Pagan, Jr. & Son, Pub lishers, 852 Pearl 
Street, New York, 


Hast cee S Book Adjusters, 
And bis BG Letter Openers 
AGin, Jn. & Son, B2 Pearl 
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PAPER 


BEACON HILL LINEN. 
For Fine Trade. Is the Best Paper Made. 


COMMONWEALTH LINEN. 
A Medium-priced Fine Grade. 


U.S. TREASURY BOND. 


Toughest Paper Made, Is very Fashionable. 


ARTER’S TYPE-WRITING PAPERS. 


“Best and Cheapest in the Market.” 
We guarantee our prices lowest in America. 


‘APER BY THE POUND. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes from 


9 cents a pound and upward, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, 
nt on receipt of 15 cents. These papers are the correct sizes and finish for 


shionable correspondence. 

PECIAL OFFER On orders of $10 and over we will prepay freight 
® charges to nearest railroad station. Club your orders 

ith friends and take advantage of this. Agents and dealers :hould corre- 

ond with us. 


For $1.75 we send a copper plate, 


NGRAVED VISITING CARDS. finely engraved, with 50 cards. Es 


nates furnished forWedding and Class- ar | Invitations, Street Dies, Crests and 
amping. Samples free on application. All the work is done on our premises. 
e employ only the best workmen and use the finest cards. We guarantee sat 


‘action. 
H. H. CARTER & CO., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


ORSETS ~ 


Over Fourteen Millions Sold 
in this Country alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


FRANK LESLIES POPULAR 


MONTHLY. 


DO YOU CORRESPOND? 
Then use the fine papers manufactured 

by the Whiting Paper Co., of Holycke, Mass, 
Their “ Standard ” 


— 


is the correct paper for all 
the uses of polite society. Made in rough and 
velopes. All dealers in fine stationery sell 
Whiting’s Standard Papers. 


150 and 152 Duane Street. 


| smooth finish, and in the latest styles of En- 


New York Office, 


Write a+ smoothly as - 
a Lead Peucll, and are un 7 
equaled for Business or General Writing. A Good 
rm peceige 4 Stylographic Pen for $1.00. Fountain, 

.» 81.40 and Upwards. 
iineral ‘Terme te Agents, Geud for Price Lists 


A RENEWABLE TERM POLICY 


J. F. OLLERICH & CO., 
108 aati Street, N. Y. 


-—-IN THE— 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


Life Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK. 


EQUITABLE 
BUILDING 


|HOME OFFICE (se ), 120 Broadway. 


Is the safest, least expensive and fairest contract 


of life insurance in the market. 


One-half the rates — charged. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Send for Prospectus, or Call in Persor 


